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The dividends of the East-India Companj, like 
hose of othei meicantile bodies, bad been accns- 
omed to fluctuate accordingly as circumstances 
i^eie prosperous or adverse In 1766, the dividend 
lad for some time been made at the rate of six per 
ent per annum. The news of the acquisition of 
he dewanny of Bengal, Debar, and Orissa, im- 
trcssed the proprietors with a belief that moie 
night reasonably be expected, and at the same 
^■eneral couit in which the success of Clive’s ne- 
gotiation was announced,* a motion was made to 
aise the dividend to eight per cent ; but the Court 
)f Diiectois having delivered an unanimous opinion 
.hat the proposal was premature, the motion, in 
leference to their judgment, was withdrawn At 
* Held on the 18th June, 1766 
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the next general couit,"® however, the subject of 
increase of dividend was again hiought foiward, and 
an augmentation of still greater amount was called 
for It was moved that the next dividend should 
be made at the late of ten per cent, pei annum 
The Court of Directois, anticipating that a pioposal 
for increasing the jiividend would he made, had 
prepared a report, the result of an investigation of 
the Company’s affaiis, with special regaid to the 
subject of debate, and then concltteion was, that 
the circumstances of the Company were not such as 
to warrant any increase Notwithstanding this, the 
motion was pressed to a division, and was finally de- 
teimined by a ballot, the result of which gave a vic- 
tory to the advocates of the proposed inciease This 
was followed! ^7 ^ pioposal to make oveituies to 
Government foi an extension of the duration of the 
Company’s charter, on consideration of their admit- 
ting the State to participate in the advantages of 
their recent acquisition ! Those with whom the 
proposal originated, indeed, manifested an exube- 

Held 24th Sept 1766 f I4th Nov 1766. 

t The creation of the new East-India Company, with which 
the old Company was finally incorporated, was one of the various 
expedients resorted to by the embarrassed government of William 
the Third, to raise money for the service of the State The 
capital was to be lent to the Crown, and at a stipulated period 
after the repayment of the loan the exclusive right of trading was 
to cease As the State foimd it convement to borrow, and dilB- 
cult to repay, other loans were suhseqnenfly obtained, the bonus 
for which was invanably an extension of the period of the conti- 
nuance of the exclusive trade The proposal referred to m the 
text, however extravagant m its character, was, therefore, ac- 
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raiice of saDguine expectation worthy of the bum- 
mg dune on whose wealth and feitihty it was — 
based In consideiation of an extension of the 
Company’s diaitci for thnty-sevcn yeais, they ge- 
nerously lu'oposed to assign to the State all that 
should lemain of the teriitorial levenues aftei the 
civil and military expenses of the settlements should 
be paid, and aftei payment of a dividend to the 
Company at the late of fifteen per cent , to he 
guaranteed fof ten years Duiing that period the 
profits of the Company’s tiade weie to accumulate 
as additional capital At its expiration, the Com- 
pany were again to deiivc their dividends fiom the 
profits of then trade , hut if these should be insuf- 
ficient to pay fifteen pei cent , the difference was to 
be made up liom the teriitoiial revenues High as 
woie the expectations of the proprietors, they were 
not prepaied to entertain this plan The proposal 
was met by a motion for the previous question, 
which was cairicd This result was followed by a 
motion, recommending the Couit of Directois to 
take measures for obtaining from parliament fur- 
ther powers for extending the trade of the Com- 
pany, and securing to them the benefits of the grants 
and acquisitions recently obtained. An amendment 
upon this was moved, embodying the views of those 
who had supported the first motion, but without 
specially refeinng to them — ^motions of adjoxun- 
ment sine dw, and of adjournment to a futuie day, 

cordant witli the principles on which accommodation had previ- 
ously been aSfbrded mutually to the Ciown and the Company 

B 2 
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court broke up, with an understanding that the 
subject should be resumed at the quarterly couit 
which was approaching. But the successful results 
of Clive’s policy had attracted the notice of otheis 
as well as of the proprietors of East-India stock 
Several months before the discussion last noticed, 
the Duke of Grafton, then prune minister, had 
intimated to the chairman and deputy-chairman 
that the affairs of the East-India Company would 
probably occupy the attention of parliament in the 
approachmg session, and that it might he expected 
to meet before Christmas.* It had met on the 
A D 1766 nth November; and on the 25th, a motion was 
made in the House of Commons, for a committee to 
inquire into the state and condition of the Company 
It was carried, upon a division, by one hundred and 
twenty-nine against seventy-six , and it was then 
further resolved, that the committee should consist 
of the whole House.’’ 

On the 10th December, the court received orders 
to lay before the House of Commons a variety of 
papers, including copies of all treaties and giants 
fiom any native powers between 1766 and 1766, 
both years inclusive; as well as of all correspon- 
dence relating thereto, and an account of the state 
of the Company’s territorial revenues At the time 
of making these orders, the House also caUed for a 

* niiscommimicatioii was made oa the 28th August, 1766 and 

at the next general court (24th September) was announced to the 
propnetors. 
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statement of all expenses incurred by Goveinment 
on account of the East-Iiidia Company during the 
period to which tlie older for copies of the treaties 
and grants applied These proceedings of parlia- 
ment were made known to the general couit held 
a few days after the service of the orders, and the 
effect was to create a general impression that, iindei 
the circumstances, it was not advisable to make any 
application to parliament With reference to the 
order for a statement of expenses incurred by Go- 
vernment on behalf of the Company, it was sug- 
gested that a counter-statement should be prepared, 
of charges thrown upon the Company by the acqui- 
sition and preservation of theii possessions, the re- 
duction and tempoiary retention of Manilla, and 
other similar causes , but the Court of Directors, it 
was intimated, had already anticipated the wishes of 
the proprietors on this point, by giving orders for 
the preparation of such a statement The geneial 
court adjourned till the 31st December, on which 
day a motion, recommending the Court of Directors 
to treat with the ministry and report their proceed- 
ings, was earned unanimously 

The Court of Directors entered on the duty com- 
mitted to them, but their progress was slow and 
unsatisfactory The chaiiman, Mr. Dudley, writing 
to Lord Clive, says : — “ We have been, and still aie, 
studying the wants of the administiation, for they 
themselves will not open their mouths to uttei one 
syllable.”* Paihament continued to call forfuithei 

* Quoted by Sir Jolin Malcolm, m Memoiis of Clivc, vol lu 
page 197 
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papeis, and general couits continued to assemble to 
teai that then executive had made ceitainpioposals, 
and that the ministers held their peace * The stag- 
nancy of discussion was somewhat relieved by the 
irrepiessible activity of Mi Sulivan, who, being now 
out of the direction, produced a set of counter-pio- 
posals, to be submitted to ministeis in place of those 
of the directois The question was referred to the 
decision of a ballot, and the directors prevailed. 

The House of Commons had called for a variety 
of papeis, but the committee did not proceed to 
business till the latter end of March. It sat at 
intervals through the month of Apnl and pait of 
May In the meantime the desire of the propri- 
etors foi an increase of their dividend continued 
but the ministers and the Court of Directors were 
ahke opposed to its gratification At a genoial 
court, held on the 6th May, the chaiiman ropoitod 
results of the negotiations between the Court of 
Diiectors and the advisers of the Crown, and ap- 
piized the proprietors of the feeling entertamed by 
tne latter against an increase of the dividend. It 
was, notwithstanding, moved, that the dividend for 
the ensuing half-year should be at the rate of twelve- 
and-a-half per cent per annum, and the motion was 
earned On the following day, the House of Com- 
mons eaUed for the pioceedmgs of the court at 

another geneial 

comt, held on the 8th, the Court of Directors re- 

weie commmiicatioas on the part of the mmiatry 

tl.e.we.e,eoJst:rnoS^ 

s 
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commended that it should be rescinded. After a 
debate of gieat length, a lesolution vas passed, to 
the eflPect that, in the airangemeut vith the minis- 
ters of the Crown, four bundled thousand pounds 
pei annum should he secured to the piopiietois This 
did not differ substantially from the foimer resolu- 
tion, as that sum would have famished a dividend 
of twelve-and-a-half per cent On the day on which 
this court was held, Mr Fuller, the chaiiman of the 
committee of the House of Commons, moved for 
leave to bung in a bill for regulating the Company’s 
dividends, and the motion was earned The bill 
was brought in on the 11th, and i-ead a fiist time 
On the 12th it was read a second time, and oidercd 
to be committed on the 19th. The object of the 
bill was to restiain any increase of dividend beyond 
ten per cent till the next session of paihamont. 

On the 18th May, the chairman repoited to a 
general couit then held, that copies of the lesolu- 
tion passed at the preceding court had been deli- 
vered to the Duke of Grafton, premier, Mr Town- 
send, chancellor of the exchequer, and General 
Conway, one of the secretaries of state An intei- 
view with the Duke of Giafton had been sought, 
but the answer of that nobleman seemed to offer 
little encouragement to the hopes of the propne- 
tois * The Court of Directors, however, had deemed 

* The following is a copy of it — " The Duke of Grafton pre- 
sents his compliments to the Chairman and Deputy of the East- 
India Company , his time is always at then command, but he owns 
he can see very little effect from any interview on the subject of 
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it expedient to try the effect of a personal confer- 
ence . the chairman and deputy accordingly availed 
themselves of the expressed readiness of the minister 
to receive them, hut all that they ohtamed was a 
reference for his views to his wntten message Un- 
der these circumstances, the Court of Directors re- 
commended the presentation of a petition to the 
House of Commons, pressing the claims of the Com- 
pany, hut modifying them in some degree so as to 
meet the views of the administration One of the 
mam points in which modification took place, was 
that of the peiiod durmg which the proposed agree- 
ment between the Crown and the Company should 
remain in force The propnetois had reqmred a 
considerable addition to the term of their chartei, 
and the expectations expressed as to the extent of 
such addition had vaned horn thirty-seven to fifty 
years Mmistei-s would conclude no agreement for 
more than three years, and the first clause of the 
proposed petition expressed acquiescence in this 


airangement Xhe fourth, fifth, and sixth clauses 
proposed that the trading profits of the Company, 
^ the lesidue of the territorial revenue, after 
deductmg the expenses of administration, should 
form a fimd out of which the Company should 
receive ^400,000 per annum as a dividend, and that 


the resolutions of tiie general court of FViday last, which differ- 

Sf approved hy the directors and 

^^s servants, appear more proper for the judgment of par- 

hament, whose attention to the ^reat affi„r h.i ® 

turned aoidlo 4: n teen too often 

turned aside by fallacious appearances of accommodatioii ” 
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^ the surplus should be equally divided between the 
Company and the public, the shaie of the Company 
being appropriated to the discharge of their debts. 
The lemainmg clauses lelated to various points, 
fiscal, militaiy, and commercial, but of inferior 
impoitaiice with reference to the existing ciicum- 
stances of the Company The debate of this day 
was fieice and long At a late hour, a motion being 
made for a petition to the House of Commons, 
praying that the petitioners might be heaid by them- 
selves or their counsel against the bill for regulating 
the Company’s dividends, a ballot was demanded, 
and, as the bill was to go into committee on the fol- 
lowing day, it was suggested, contiaiy to usual prac- 
tice, that the ballot should take place forthwith. At 
nine o’clock in the evening it was moved and earned, 
that the ballot should then commence, and continue 
open till eleven Against this decision seveial iiro- 
prietors delivered a protest. Another protest was 
signed by the Court of Directors, who also refused 
to appoint any scrutineers Scrutineers were ac- 
cordingly chosen by the proprietors, who reported 
that the motion was carried by one hundred and 
thirty-eight against two The debate was then 
resumed on the petition proposed by the Court of 
Directors. It was conducted with no less vehe- 
mence than that which had preceded the ballot It 
was finally deteimined to instruct the Couit of Di- 
rectors to alter the petition, by suggesting the pay- 
ment of £400,000 per annum to the public in place 
of the pioposcd paitieipation in the Company’s iiro- 
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«ts , and a mmutea before fo„ o’clock in thO 

J “<1 Tlie petition praying to be keard by counsel 
agi^t the dividend bdl was presented to 1 Houso 

of Commons on tte same day. A motion, to refer 

'a ® t>f the committee, bemv on- 

posed, the debate was adjourned till the folbwing 

■fay A motion succeeded foi a return of the name! 
of the piopiietors who had balloted on the day be- 
fore imdei such extiaordmaiy circumstances, and of 

the « of tioir stock It was opposed but on 
7 tHe Comt of Directors, and wliicli submitted th,^ 

proposalsoftheCompanjfor an aiiangementwitli the 
state, waspresented on die 20 th. and refer. el re he 
committee The adjourned debate on tteV 
petition was then resumed nnri +i oiinei 

tunately rejected oZb3 *"ret.t,on was ul- 
if Km Y ^^^^®25th,itwasordeied thot 
It be an instruction to the commifte. f ! ’ 

Ml aclause regulating the Zde ‘f 3 ” Z 
geixemi courts of tlie Fiqf T 
the 27th the biZ Company On 

the 2 Z , ““Mttee, and on 

that day « laTbeel “3ed b^a Mtot a 

bill haw passed the n ’ /T 

g passed the House of Commons, it was 

pnetors of East-India ftock k character from certain pro- 
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no longer of any avail to petition there The Com- 
pany, theiefoie, addressed their prayer to the House 
of Lords , and, ’with a 'ne'w to aid its success hy a 
pledge of modeiation, passed a resolution against 
any mciease of dividend beyond t'welve-and-a-half 
per cent for two yeais But they were not moie 
successful in the upper, than they had been in the 
lowei House. The bill was passed, though not 
without a protest against it signed hy nineteen 
peers Among the most powerful opponents of the 
hill was the chief justice of the Kmg’s-bench, the 
Earl of Mansfield and his lordship is repiescnted 
to have condemned the proceeding as an exertion 
of aihitraiy power of which there was no precedent 
— as an attempt to set aside a legal act of private 
men, legally empowered to dispose of their own 
property, ni doing which they had violated neither 
the general principles of justice nor the by-laws of 
the Company* There is certainly some force in 
the reasons of this distinguished lawyer — the in- 
terference of parliament to prevent a commercial 
co-partnery from ruining itself was at least an un- 
usual exercise of authority. But whether such in- 
terposition were justifiable or not, it is certain that 
it was beneficial, even to those who were restrained 
by it The expectations of the proprietors had been 
unduly raised with regard to the benefits likely to 
accrue to them from the territorial revenues the 
Court of Diiectois sought in vain to moderate them, 

* Hardwick Papers, quoted m Hansard's Parliamentary His- 
toiy, vol XVI 
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and it was only by force of law that the temporary gra- 
tification. of those extiavagant hopes was prevented 
Few, however, will believe that the mmistcis of 
the Crown took a very deep interest in preserving a 
trading company from the consequences of an im- 
prudent act The wealth believed to be involved in 
the gift of the dewaiiny, and the desire to divert 
some portion of it into the English exchequer, must 
be looked to as the real motives of then mteifei- 
ence.* The question was raised, to whom the newly 
acquired teriitory belonged, but its discussion was 
somewhat premature The Company had in strict- 
ness acquired no teriitory, but only the right of 
administeiing the finances of Bengal, Bchar, and 
Orissa ; and after satisfaction of certain claims, of 
applying the surplus to their own benefit. It may 
be conceded, that neithoi a British subject, noi a 
comjpany of British subjects, can acquiie or exeiciso 
territoiial sovereignty, but in this case there was no 
sovereignty. The Emperor of Delhi was the sove- 
reign, and the Company was his zemindar It may 
he true, that this i elation between the parties was a 
mere fiction; but similar fictions are common under 
all systems of government and law, and there is no 
reason why they should command less respect in the 
case of the East-India Company than in any other. 

* These feelings were not confined to the ministers, but ap- 
pear to have pervaded the people Alderman Beckford, leader of 
the popular party in the city of London, is represented to have 
expressed, in his place m parliament, a hope that the rich acquisi- 
tions of the Company in the East -would he made the means of 
reheving the people of England of some of their burdens 
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Against public clamour and parliamentary influence, 
it was, liowCTer, vain to contend ; and throngbout 
tlie discussion which, took place among the proprie- 
tors of East-India stock, the admission of the State 
to a participation in the profits of the dewanny was 
assumed to be a necessary concession. A hill, pio- 
viding for the payment for two years of four hun- 
dred thousand pounds per annum by the Company 
to the Crown, was accordingly brought in, and passed 
into a law, without opposition and almost without 
notice * 

The operation of the act for limiting the amount 
of the Company’s dmdends was restricted to one 
year Before the expiration of that period, consi- 
derable changes had taken place in the ministry, ■[■ 

* By another act, of which the tendency was unquestionably 
good, it was sought to dimmish the perxncious practice of creating 
hctitious Yotes The hiU was introduced with especial reference to 
the East India Company, but, m its progress through the House 
of Commons, its operation was eirtended to other similar esta- 
bhshments It provided, that no one should vote in any general 
court who had not been possessed of his qualification for six 

months , 

t This ministry, although the Duke of Grafton was its nominal 
head, was formed hy the celebrated Earl of Chatham, but at a 
when his health was faihng, and after his disposition for 
public business had left him It was from its commencement 
weak and unstable, possessing neither the favour of the court, 
the confidence of the people, nor any pnnciple of conservation 
withm itself It was the mmistry so finely ridiculed by Buike 
in the following passage of one of his speeches He made an 
admimstration so chequered and speclded , he put together a 
piece of jomery so crossly indented aud whimsically dovetailed , 
a cabinet so variously inlaid , such a piece of diversified mosaic , 
such a tesselated pavement without cement, here a bit of black 
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but no change in the policy maintained towards the 
East-India Company A bill was bi ought m to 
continue for another year the operation of the 
formei act The Company resisted this, as they 
had resisted the foimeract regulating the dividends, 
but It passed both Houses by consideiable majoiities, 
although, like its piedecessoi, it was the subject of 
a piotest in the Loids * In the month of August 

stone, and there a bit of white , patriots and courtiers , ting’s 
friends and republicans, Whigs and Tones, treacherous’ friends 
and open enemies that it was, indeed, avery cunous show, but 
utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to stand upon The colleagues 
whom he had assorted at the same hoards stared at each other, 
and were obliged to ask— ‘ Sir, your name ?’ ‘ Sir, you have the’ 

advantage of me ’ 'Mr Such-a-one, I beg a thousand pardons ’ 

I venture to say it did so happen, that persons had a single 
office divided between them who had never spoken to each other 
in their hves, until they found themselves, they knew not how, 

pigging together, heads and points, in the same truckle bed ” 

Speech on Repeal of the American Tea Duties Bill. April 1 9 
1774 ^ ■ ’ 

* The protest contams six sections, each stating and enfoicing 
a particular ground of opposition to the hill The fourth, fifth, 
and sixth are the most important, referring, not to the peouliai 
circumstances of the Company, but to general principles They 
are as follows : “Fourth Because it appears to us that to restrain 
the subject m the disposition of his own property, without any 
other pretence than the mere possihihty of abuse (this bill having 
been chiefly defended upon that ground), is a principle unheard of 
in any free country, and most alarming to all the trading and 
monied mterests of this kingdom , it goes to the subjecting to the 
same restraint, on the same loose reasons, every gieat company, 
as well as every public or private stock, which may become of 
magmtude sufficient to tempt, in future times, an impoverished 
treasury and a rapacious admimstration, since no degree of inno- 
cence can be a secunty agamst such suspicion of a possible fraud, 
and such a suspicion may he made a ground for continuing an 
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following, it was intimated that the King’s ministers 
were ready to receive pi oposals from the Company 
with respect to the territoiial acquisitions and re- 
venues. The pioceedings connected with the pass- 
ing of the bill restricting the amount of dividend 
have been detailed at some length, because they 
1 elate to the fiist instance m which parliament 
interfered with the pioperty of the Company It 

arbitrary restraint, until tlie subject shall consent to ransom his 
property on such terms as shall be prescribed to him Fifth 
Because this annual restraint tends to estabhsh a perpetual inter- 
position of parliament, in declaring dividends foi this Company, 
and, indeed, all companies whatsoever, to the increase of that 
most dangerous and infamous part of stock-jobbing which is 
carried on by clandestine intelligence, and to the vesting it in 
the worst of all hands — those of administration , for a minister 
who shall hereafter acquire in parliament (by whatever means) 
sufficient influence for the purpose, may, by ins power of increasing, 
dimimshing, or withholding dividends at his pleasure, have all 
the stockholders in these companies (a body extremely considerable 
for wealth and numbers) entirely at his mercy, and probably at 
his disposal, to the infinite mcrease of the already overgrown and 
almost irresistible influence of the Crown. Sixth Because we 
apprehend that this unprecedented practice of declaring dividends 
in parliament may become a more alarming mode of undue influence 
on the members themselves, than any of those which have hitherto 
so frequently excited the jealousy of the legislature, sinceit furnishes 
a fund for corruption far greater than any hitherto known — a fund 
in its nature inexhaustible, of the greatest facility in the applica- 
tion, and quite out of the reach of all discovery and prosecution 
We think the principle of this bill the first step towards the intro- 
duction of such a new system of coiruption, and have, therefore, 
resisted it, lest the constitution should become totally perverted 
from the ends for which it was originally established, and be no 
longer venerated by this nation, as giving sccuiity to liberty and 
property, and piotection to the subject from all violence and 
injustice on the part of Government ” 
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IS unnecessarj, and would be uninteresting, to pur- 
sue the subsequent negotiations so minutely, and it 
will be sufficient to state, that an agieenient foi fiye 
years was effected between the Government and 
the Company ; that the latter were permitted to add 
to then dividends, provided the addition did not 
exceed one per cent, in any one year, nor increase 
the entire dividend to a rate exceeding twelve-and- 
a-half per cent jJoi annum, and that the payment of 
foui hundred thousand pounds annually into the 
Exchequer was to be continued, subject to a i educ- 
tion, should the state of the Company’s affairs com- 
pel a diminution of their dividend below ten per 
cent. 

But this agreement did not remove all grounds of 
difference between the Government and the Com- 
pany. The state of affairs in India was once moie 
unsatisfactory The stoppage of investments in 
consequence of the want of means to make them — 
the ill success attendmg the war with Hydor Ali, 
and other circumstances calculated to excite alarm, 
had determined the Company to send out commis- 
sioneis vested with extraordinary powers , and fur- 
ther, foi the protection of the British dominions 
and settlements m the East, they had solicited fiom 
the Crown the assistance of some ships of the line 
To the former project the King’s ministers objected, 
and though not disposed to refuse compliance with 
the request for maritime assistance, they wished to 
attach to it a condition to which the Couit of 
Directors and the proprietors were alike hostile 
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They desired that the officer who should com- 
mand m the Indian seas should he iiiyested with 
the functions of a plenipotentiary This being ob- 
jected to, it was required that, in the political 
arrangements that might be made between the Com- 
pany and native states, that officei should have a 
large and ostensible share, and this ujion the giouiid 
that the British Ciown was bound by the treaty 
of Pans to maintain the rights of certain Indian 
princes^ To Sir John Lindsay, who was to proceed 
to India in command of a fiigate, the Comt of Di- 
rectors had readily gianted a commission to act m 
the Gulf of Persia The question of granting to him 
further pmvers was submitted to a general court, 
and, after warm and long-continued debates, de- 
cided in the negative Ministers did not press the 
mattei further, nor did they persevere m resisting 
the proposed commission. Two frigates were dis- 
patched for Bengal, and in one of them the new com- 
missioners, Mr Vansittart, Mr. Scrafton, and Colonel 
Porde, proceeded Rut their commission was not 
opened — the ship in which they sailed never reached 
its destination, and was supposed to have foundered 
at sea 

A most disgiaceful act of the ministry must now 
be noticed They had appealed to acquiesce m the 
decision of the East-India Company to witlihokl 
from the officer commanding in the Indian seas all 
power of uiteifermg with the native states; but, 

^ One of whom had, long before the period of this negotiation, 
been deposed find nanrdeicd 
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notwithstanding this, they secietly gave to Sir John 
Lindsay a loyal commission, confeinng the powoi’R 
which the Company had refused * The political 
inexpediency of this act was its lightest fault Tin* 
incapacity of the ministers who committed it suiks 
into insignificance, when, compared with the ciinie 
of dishonouring the name of then master hy associ- 
ating it with a miserable and scandalous deception. 
The seciet histoiy of this proceeding transpiiod 
aftei a few yeais, and it is at once curious and in- 
structive 

It IS notorious that the education of Oriental 
piinces does not piepaie them, in any degree, for 
the stations which they are destined to occupy 
Ignorant, foi the most part, even of the state o(’ 
society aioimd them, their ignorance of Euiopean 
pohtics, habits, and manners is extieme. They aic, 
consequently, an easy prey for aitful and unjiiiiici- 
pled adventurers, who, tiaversing the woild in quest 
of fortune, aie not so fastidious as to reject any 
means of securing their object, though fraud, false- 
hood, and tieacheiy, he among them Malioinet 

* The names of the men gmlty of tbs mean, dastardly, and 
perfidious conduct ought to be recorded The principal mem- 
bers of the ministry were the Duke of Grafton, premier. Lord 
North, chancellor of the exchequer , Lord Camden, lord chan- 
celor , Lord Weymouth, Lord Rochford, and Lord Hilsborough, 
secretaries of state . Sir Edward Hawke, first lord ol the admi- 
wlty , Lord Gower, president of the council, Loid Biistol, bid 
pnvy seal The mimster immediately concerned in the negotia- 
tion with the East-India Company was Lord Weymouth from 
him Sir John Lindsay received his commission 
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Ah was dissatisfied ; he met with a subject of Great 
Bntaia named Macplieison, who told him that his 
dissatisfaction was just, he did moie, he piofessed 
to be able to proem e him lelief, and solicited a com- 
mission from the Nabob empowering him to proceed 
to England as an accredited agent of his highness. 
The objects of this mission were stated by the envoy 
to be, to laise in the breast of the pnme minister a 
favourable feeling towards the Nabob — to lay before 
him the distress of the prince, and to shew the ad- 
vantage which would aiise to the British State from 
supporting him in what the agent termed the rights 
of his alliance * The required authority was given, 
and Ml Maepherson proceeded to Europe. He 
appears to have relied in a great degiee for the suc- 
cess of his mission upon the Earl of Chatham and 
the Eail of Shelburne, the former of these noble- 
men, though only holding the office of lord privy 
seal, being regarded as the active head of the admi- 
nistiation ; but, on Maepherson’s arrival in England, 
he found that in one of the many ministerial changes 

* See Memorial of Services rendered to tLe Nabob, printed m 
Appendix 1 to Third Report of Select Coiamittee of the House of 
Commons, made on 12th. June, 1782 When Mr Maepherson 
was (Questioned in the Council of Madras (of which he was 
subsequently a member) as to the authorship of this paper, liis 
reply was, that it was impossible for him to give a precise 
answer to the question, the paper being neither wrote m his hand 
nor signed by him, nor does the President inform him that he 
has received it from any authority , it is a paper of considerable 
length, and refers to transactions previous to his being in the 
Company’s service ” Such an answer is quite conclusive as to 
the genuineness of the paper 
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wMcli about that time occurred, both the Earl of 
Chatham and the Eailof Shelburne had retiied fiom 
office Nothing discomaged, howevei, he lesolved 
to pioceed with his case — and he expi esses himself 
on this subject with a sense of conscientious obliga- 
tion truly edifying — “ Whoevei,” says he, “ had 
the favour of the soveieign, it was my business to 
mteiest him in the support of my employ ci ”* The 
justice of the Nabob’s complaints, and the mteiests of 
the ambassador’s countiy, weie secondary oonsideia- 
tions — ^his duty to his employer was primary, and 
nothing could be moie fortunate, where conscience 
was so scrupulously regarded, than the fact that the 
course of duty to which the Nabob’s emissary felt 
committed was, at the same time, the course most 
likely to advance his peisonal mteiests Accoidmg 
to his own report, he also enjoyed another singulai 
piece of good fortune The mmistei to whom he 
had to apply was all that he could wish “ Foitu- 
nately,” he says, “ the favouiite and minister was a 
personage of the first distinction — of the noblest and 
most steady principles , every consideration pointed 
out his grace as the member of the British empire, 
whose friendship and support, next to those of the 
Sovereign, weie the most desirable to the cause of 
the Nabob ” His gi ace’s virtues weie, howevei,but 
subordinate to his positron, foi the Nabob’s advocate 
adds, “ but above all, the consideration of his being 
at the head of affairs, made it necessary to apply to 
the Duke of Giafton.”f 
^ Memorial, ut supra 


t Ibid 
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HaTing detei mined to whom to apply, the next 
consideiation was how to secui-e the ministei’s eai 
Macpheison had no acquaintance with the duke, and 
he felt that without intioduetion he had little chance 
of ajipioaching him with success The deficient 
link in the chain of communication was supjihed by 
the inteiwention of the Earl of Warwick, to whom 
Macjiheison was known , and with a letter from the 
eail m one hand, and a plan for the administration 
of Indian affairs in the other, the repiesentative of 
the potentate of Arcot waited on the ministei The 
diplomatist was a cautious as well as a peiseTering 
person The plan which he presented to the Duke 
of Grafton was, he states, intended to sound his giace 
he was not less waiy with regaid to the natuie and 
extent of his poweis He says — “ I signified, in 
some degiee, my commission”* His caution was 
not unreasonable, but it was unnecessary His mis- 
sion was too agieeable to be slighted He was 
inTited to a second interview, and then he became 
satisfied that “ it was unnecessary to act with 
fuither reseive ” His grace, he states, “ spoke so 
feelingly of the oppression under which the piincos 
of India labouied fiom the usurped authoiity of the 
coinmcicial subjects of the state,”! that the emissaiy 
was couvmced that the giound was piepaied foi the 
seed which it was his business to cast upon it He 
lost no tiiiio in opening his client’s case, and, accoid- 
ing to his own leport, availed himself to the full 
extent of an advocate’s piivilcge of colouiiiig He 
^ Memoridl, xit bupia | Ibid 
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« expatiated upon the supeiior merits of the Nabob, 
shewed that he was the person to whom Biitain owed 
the use of hei powei in India — ^that his attachment 
and unsullied honour to the English were unpaial- 
leled and being thus led to the subject, he 
“ dwelt,” he sa7s, upon the personal meiits” of his 
pation as ‘^a statesman and a gentleman ” Thence 
diTerging to the Nabob’s wiongs, he sought to fix 
and deepen the already awakened sympathy of the 
minister by an exposition of the « indignity and 
even tyranny” to which the exemplaiy piince was 
subjected 


To what extent the eloquent expounder of the 
Nabob s case illustrated the well-chosen topics of 
his speech does not appear. But it may be con- 
cluded with safety, that ho did not inform his noble 


auditor that the Nabob had never possessed a mili- 
taiy force that was regarded by his allies in any 
other hght than as an incumbiance — ^that he had 
been kept on the throne solely by the power of the 
British arms — that his merits as a statesman” con- 
sisted in an almost matchless combination of weak- 
ness and perfidy — ^and that his claim to praise as a 
gentleman” must rest, if it could be sustained, on 
his leputation for meanness, falsehood, and cowar- 
dice Such IS the report of history, whatever might 
be that of Mr Maepherson. 

Havmg concluded his harangue, the advocate 
presented his letters in attestation of his autho- 
rity, andpioduced what he calls the “ credential pre- 
sents Mahomet All was awaie that presents aie 
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an indispensable auxiliary to dijilomacy in India, 
and he might not unnaturally suppose that the same 
piactice prevailed m Em ope But his advisei 
ought to have known better He, howevei, le- 
poited to his master that he had tendeied the pie- 
sents, but he did not pietend that they were ac- 
eejited The duke, he says, declined to receive 
them, but accompanied his lefusal by a declaration 
of his determination to give all his influence as 
minister m support of the cause of Mahomet Ah. 
The admnation and gratitude of the Nabob’s com- 
missioner were unbounded, and he represents the 
speech in which the duke’s gracious answei was con- 
veyed, as doing “ honour to the minister of the best 
of kings, and the fiiist of nations ”* Indeed the effect 
of his gi ace’s benignity was almost more than the 
diplomatic functionary could bear “ Overwhelmed,” 
says ho, “ with the nobleness of this answei” — the 
connection of the cause and the consequence is not 
very clear — “ ovei whelmed with the nobleness of 
this answer, I took up the presents and offered them 
in the name of the Nabob to his grace’s secretary, 
Ml Biadshaw,”t but it appears that Mr. Biadshaw 
w'cis not less inexoiable than his superior, and le- 
fused the offer with equal decision and more waimth. 
Although such a result must have been expected, 
Maepherson icprcsents it as emhanassing him 
He feared that his employer would not believe that 
men who would refuse his piesents could have any 
serious intention to serve him, it being an esU- 
^ Memorial, ut bupia 1 Ibid 
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Mished pimciple in the East nevei to lefiise a 
present, whether the leceivei intend to serve the 
donoi or not. Another fear oppressed the agitated 
inind of the Nabobs lepieseiitative. The refusal of 
presents would be a thing so new and strange to 
his illustrious employer, that he apprehended it 
would be attributed to his neglect of piessing At 
a subsequent inteiview,he, with an amiable candour, 
stated his fears The duke’s secretary put an end 
to them by a piegnant lemark After compliment- 
ing the negotiator, by observing that, fiom the con- 
fidence reposed in him by the Nabob, any represen- 
tation which he might make must be ci edited, the 
polite secretary added, “ But we do not wish him 
to judge of things from their rejiiesentation, but 
fiom their event. If he find his cause esjioused 
heie, and the consequent effects in his situation, you 
will have less difficulty in persuading him that the 
minister can be his fiiend without leceiving his 
presents ”* 

The minister had refused to be bribed , but faith 
111 the all-jiotent influence of money led to a juo- 
posal which it was thought could not fail to be 
agreeable at the treasury It was twofold , and the 
minister had only to choose between the suppoit of 
public credit by the purchase of a coiisidoiable 
amount of stock, and a more immediate and direct 
benefit to the exchequer to be derived from a loan 
at a veiy low rate of interest Under pretence of 
a sense of the secuiity of the British funds, as com- 
* Memorial, ut supra 
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paied with the precarious tenure of property iii 
India, and of the Nabob’s desire to make provision, 
for Ills younger children, it was proposed on the 
part of that pi nice to invest seventy lacs of rupees* 
in any public stock that the minister might name ; 
or, if prefeired, to lend that sum, or even a largei, 
to the British government at two per cent The 
proposal came to nothing , and probably the minis- 
ter thought that the chance of realizing it was not 
great. At the time when it was made, Mahomet 
All professed to be suirounded by pecuniary diffi- 
culties , and, indeed, such was his situation through- 
out the gieatei pait of his life This offer was, 
notwithstanding, one of the means by which the 
favour of the English government was sought The 
Nabob’s agent continued to puisue his avocation iii 
various other modes. He wrote pamphlets, and 
letters in the newspapers, proclaiming the royal and 
ministerial determination to support the Nabob; 
and to give these publications greater weight, he 
dated them from Arlington Street, w'here the Duke 
of Grafton resided. He caused articles calculated 
to serve or flatter the Nabob to be inserted m books 
published by others, and these articles to be brought 
prominently to the notice of the advisers of the 
Clown He laid before ministers a suggestion for 
passing an act to lestiain the Company’s servants 
from inteilering with the government and succes- 
sion of Indian princes , and this proposal was nnido 
with especial leferenco to the situation and rvislies 
' About £700,000 
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of Mahomet Ali His intrigues fomented diffei- 
ences between the Company and the servants of the 
Crown , and he took advantage of the agitation, of 
which he was a main cause, to push the objects of 
his mission “ I availed myself,” says he, “ of the 
disputes which subsisted, or were rather commencing, 
between his grace as fiist lord of the treasmy and 
the India dnectors, to enforce the propriety of sup- 
porting the Nabob His labour was not thrown 
away The ministry resolved to support Mahomet 
Ali , they lesolved to diminish the power, authority, 
and influence of the East-India Company , but they 
were too weak to reckon upon cariymg out their 
design openly Still they would not abandon it 
They determined to elFect their object by any 
means ; and as it could not be accomplished openly, 
It was to be achieved by stealth. The seciet com- 
mission of Sir John Lindsay was the result of the 
mission of Mr. Macpherson 

Sn John Lindsay, on ariiving at Madias, pro- 
ceeded to assume the exeicise of the high powers 
with which he was invested He announced to the 
governoi and council that he was the bcarci of letteis 
and presents from the Crown to the Nabob of Arcot, 
aud invited them to grace the delivery by giving their 
attendance on the plenipotentiaiy This was de- 
clined, and an angiy correspondence commenced, 
which was subsequently continued on subjects of 
more grave importance Hyder Ah was attacked 
by the Mahrattas, and both the belligerents were 
* Memoneil, ut supra 
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clcsirous of the assistance of the English. The go- 
Tei’nment of Madras "wished to maintain neutrality, 
hut had they felt at liberty to join eithei party m the 
"war, their inclinations would have led them towards 
Hyder All On the contiary, the Nabob was dis- 
posed to favour the Mahrattas , and he succeeded 
in enlisting the king’s plenipotentiary on his side. 
On this discreditable portion of the British history 
of India it is unnecessary, and would be uninterest- 
ing, to dwell The Court of Directors, on becoming 
acquainted with the powers bestowed on Sir John 
Lindsay — the first intimation of which was derived 
fiom Madras — remonstrated against the com se taken 
by the ministry, of which, it may be picsumed, the 
latter weie in some degree ashamed The powers, 
indeed, were not withdiawTi, but a change was made 
of the pel son to whom they were entrusted. Sir 
Robert Harlaiid was appointed to succeed Sir John 
Lindsay, and the Court weie informed that such in- 
structions had been given him as loft “ no icason of 
apprehension to the Company ” 

In the meantime, the government of Madras had 
become involved m hostilities with Tanjoie. These 
aiose out of disputes between the Rajah of that 
country and Mahomet Ah The fortress of Vellum 
was attacked, and taken , the city of Tanjorc was 
besieged, and would piohably have fallen, bad not a 
prematuie peace been concluded by the son of Ma- 
homet Ah The conditions agreed to by the Rajah 
of Taiijore not being i>ciforraed withm the stipu- 
lated time, hostilities recomiuenci'd Tlu'y k'rmi- 
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Rated in the surrender by the Rajah of the foi- 
tress of Vellum, and the distncts of Coiladdy and 
Elangad 

The new plenipotentiary, Sir Robert Harland, 
had ariived in August, 1771 Notwithstanding his 
alleged instructions weie such as to leave “ no lea- 
son of apprehension to the Company,”* his conduct 
was even more officious and dangerous than that of 
his piedecessor He entered into negotiations with 
the Mahrattas, and involved himself in endless dis- 
putes with the goTernor and council He finally 
departed, in gieat wrath, having neither offered to 
the governor nor received fiom him the courtesies 
usual on such an occasion On the folly which 
sanctioned two iival English authorities m India; 
each thwarting the other, and thus tending to de- 
stroy all lespect for the nation to which they be- 
longed, It would be useless to dilate. It is suffi- 
cient to observe, that it was one of the w^cakest 
and most reprehensible acts of a ministry, whose 
confidence in themselves was ec[ualled only by 
the distrust with which they weie univei sally re- 
garded 

The annoyance which the governor and council 
received from the conduct of Sii Robert Harland 
was not the only source of disquiet to them Sir 
Robert Fletchei, it will be remembered, had been 
concerned in the mutinous proceedings in Bengal, 
and for this offence he had, under the sentence of a 

Letter from Lord Rochford, one of his Majesty’s secret*- 
lieb or state, to tlie Court of Directors, 20tli April, 1771 
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court-martial, been most justly dismissed the sei’Yice. 
The pioprietois, howevei, had thought proper to 
restore him — a most ill-judged exeieise of lenity 
Sii Robeit Fletcher could not plead want of expe- 
rience in extenuation of his guilt, and that guilt 
was greatly aggiavated by his rank It was paiti- 
cularly his duty to set an example of military obe- 
dience to those whom he commanded When that 
duty was forgotten, and the influence of his rank 
given m aid of the cause of mutiny, neithei the 
crime nor the dangei was of ordinal y character * 
These obvious truths were, howevei, forgotten or 
cast aside in the zeal of personal friendship Sii 
Robert Fletcher, on his restoration, was appointed 
to the chief command, and to a seat in council at 
Madras. There he soon became involved m violent 
disputes with the governor Being ordered to Tri- 
chinopoly, he applied for a passage to England, in 
ordei, as he represented, to attend his duty in pai- 
liament, of which body ho was a member. He was 
informed, that when he had set an example of mili- 
tary obedience, any representation from him would 

* To give a pretence for the restoration of Sir Robert Fletcher, 
the proceedings of the court-martial were referred to Geneial 
Lawrence and General Calhaud The revision of the sentence 
of a court-martial by two private officers having no authority 
whatever to give an opinion on the subject, was extraordinary, 
and the conduct of the revisers was not less so Unable to find 
reasons in the evidence submitted to them to justify the recom- 
mendation which they were expected to give, they extended their 
inquiries to that which had never been referred to them , and in 
regard to Sir Robert Fletcher’s foimer services, recommended 
that he should he restoied 
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leeeive due attention. The lesson winch he had 
aheadj received was probably not lost upon hnn- 
he pioceeded to Tnchinopoly, and took chaise of 
the fortiess. The council then passed a lesolution, 
that out of respect and veneration foi the House of 
Commons and their pnvileges, no impediment should 
be offeied to the immediate return of Sir Robeit 

Fletcher to the discharge of his duty m that as- 
sembly 

^foie this tiansaction, the government of Madias 
had been engaged m aiding Mahomet Ah to punisli 
ceton Mygm who had offended him They soon 
afterwmds giatifled him, by making war upon Tan- 
jore The coimtry was snbdned, and the Raub 
made pnsoner Space cannot be aifoided for a 
minnte inquiry mto the justice of this wai, but it 
was at least questionable Mahomet All had long 
thustedfor the possession of lanjoie, and the En- 
glish govenuneirt at length mdulged him by its 
conquest, Dutch had purchased of the Hajali 
the towir of Nagore and its dependencies , hut their 
retention of the purchase was alike disagreeable to 

the Engb* and the Nabob, and an arrangement 
was made for its suriendei. ^ 

It is now necessary to glance at the affairs of 
Bengal subsequently to the departure of Clivo The 
^vernment of Mr Verelst. who succeeded to the 
hair, affords bttle deserving of notice He mler- 
ered to protect the Emperor and the Visiei from a 
menaced invasion by Abdalee Shah, projected nn un- 
successfal expedition to Nepaul. and concluded a 
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now treaty with the Viziei Mi Verelst was suc- 
ceeded by Ml Cartici, the piiiieipal events of whose 
administration were a di eadful famine, and the death 
of the Nabob Syef-al-Dowlah of small-pox The Na- 
bob was succeeded by his brothei, Mobaiik-al-Dow- 
lah, a boy about ten yeais of age On the departuie 
of Mr Caitiei, his place was occupied by Waiieii 
Hastings, who had been brought from Madias for 
the purpose of succeeding to the chair, of which he 
took possession in April, 1772 Among the earliest 
acts of his government was one little calculated to 
secure, either to himself or his countiy, the confi- 
dence of natives of rank For this act, howevei, he 
was not responsible , it was foiced upon him by the 
orders of his supeiiois The Court of Diiectois 
were dissatisfied, and not without cause, with the 
financial results of their government in Bengal , and 
they had resolved to discontinue the use of the 
machinery through which the office of dewaii had 
hitherto been exercised — ^to dispense with the native 
agency, which it had been deemed necessary to 
maintain at the head of the revenue department, 
and to commit to European servants the dischaige 
of the functions with which the Company had been 
invested by the Emperoi But this was not all 
Reports ]irejudicial to the character of Mahomed 
Reza Khan had reached the Court of Directors. 
They had travelled through no regular or respect- 
able channel, and originated, it is believed, in the 
intrigues of Nuncoinai. Unhappily, the Court of 
Directors listened to them , and orders were sent 
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out to seize Maliomed Reza Khan, Ins family, par- 
tisans, and adheients, and detain them m custody 
till his accounts should be duly examined Hast- 
ings lost no time in executing these oideis, and 
among the parties apprehended was the gallant 
natiYe Shitahroy, whose sei vices to the English 
might have saved him ft om such an indignity Al- 
though the Court of Directois seem to have been 
aware of the charactei of Nuncomai, they lelied in 
a gieat degree upon evidence which he was expected 
to produce foi establishing the chaiges against his 
rival His zeal, indeed, could not be questioned , 
and Hastings enlivened it by appointing his son, 
Goodias, tieasuiei of the Nabob’s household This 
appointment Hastings defended, upon the giound 
that the young man thus favoured was of a chaiactei 
opposite to that of his father— placid, gentle, and 
without disguise, andthatNuncomar had no authority 
but that aiising from his ascendancy ovei the mmd 
of his son Theie can be no doubt that the honour 
bestowed on the son was vntually bestowed on the 
father; and that the influence of an able, intiigmng, 
and unscrupulous man like Nuncomar, would be 
unbounded over the mind of one in whom the habit 
of filial respect had prepared the way for the ready 
surrender of his judgment, and who possessed no 
^are either of the ability or the guile of his parent 
Hastings, howevei, could be little disposed to trust 
Nuncomar, and there is no leason to conclude that 
le then entertained any hostile feeling towards Ma- 
homed Reza Khan. As fai as can be discovered, 
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he was actuated only by a desire to cairy out the 
views of his employ eis , and in the means which he 
adopted to conciliate Nuncomar, without, as he be- 
lieved, trusting him, his judgment was piobably moie 
to be blamed than his intentions The mqniiy into the 
conduct of the deposed Naib advanced slowly, and 
the confinement of himself and his associate Shitab- 
roy, in consequence, was protracted Hastings al- 
leged the vast influence of the chief iirisoner, and 
the necessity of breaking it befoie any efficient pio- 
ceedings could be adopted, as the reasons foi post- 
poning them Though tedious, the inquiiy was pro- 
bably fan , for Mahomed Reza Khan was acquitted 
Shitabioy paiticipated in the acquittal, and was dis- 
missed with extiaoidinaiy maiks of honoui But 
these weie ineffectual to then intended object of 
soothing his wounded spiiit He died shoitly aftei- 
wards, and his death is attributed to the combined 
influence of giief and of the debilitating effects of 
the climate of Calcutta * 

The Nabob was a minor, and in the abolition 
of previous authorities it became necessary to make 
provision for his guardianship The choice made by 
Hastings of a guaidian for the infant piince was 
certainly an extraoidmary one In such a state of 
society as that which prevails in India, where women 
of rank nevei emerge from seclusion, excepting 
undei very extiaordinaiy circumstances, it could 
scarcely have been anticipated that a female would 
be selected for an office of state, and still loss such 
* Scott’s History of Bengal, page 453 
VOL 11 n 
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a female as was chosen for the guardian of the Nabob 
The object of the goYernor’s choice was Munny Be- 
gum, a favourite inmate of the harem of Meer Jaffier, 
the mother^ of Noojum-ad-Dowlah, but not of the 
reigning prince. Hastings defended this step, on 
the ground that the only man who could pretend to 
the tmst was the brother of Meei Jaffier, and that 
as he had a numerous family, the influence of his 
own ambition oi that of his sons might be danger- 
ous to the life of the young Nabob Theie is un- 
doubtedly force in this objection; but if a regard to 
the safety of the young Nabob rendered it advisable 
to seek a guardian from the gentler sex, there seems 
to have been no reason for excluding from the 
trust the prince’s mother, who was yet living, and 
against whom no exception appears to have existed 
The character of the person actually chosen was not 
such as to justify the irregularity of setting aside 
the superior claims of the Nabob’s mother. Pievi- 
ously to obtaining the favour of Meer Jaffier, Munny 
egum had been a public dancmg-girl, and in the 
exercise of this occupation had attracted the notice 
^ won the affections of the master of Bengal. 

er reputation, it is not to be presumed, was either 
better or worse than that ordinarily maintained by 
the ckss of persons to which she belonged-and 
the character of the dancing-girls of India is too 

P ng that, when the annals of the Indian govern- 

ra!tte'"T assiduously searched, to find 

matter of accusation against Hastings, this extra- 
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Oldinary appointment slionld have given rise to one 
of the charges piefeired against him It has never 
been satisfactorily explained, and seems incapable of 
reasonable explanation If honestly made, it was 
most discreditable to Hastings’s judgment : m what- 
ever light contemplated, it is a blot upon his admi- 
nistiation, and it was one of the mam sources of the 
disquiet of his after-life 

But it was not matter of internal legulation only 
that called for the attention of the governor The 
Emperoi had repeatedly piessed for the assistance 
of the English to enable him to maichto Delhi, but 
had invariably been refused. In the Mahiattas he 
' found more complacent allies By them he was 
conducted to the place wheie his ancestors had in- 
deed been soveieigns, but wheie, however his situa- 
tion might be disguised, he was but the shadow of a 
prince The Mahiattas never work without their 
price, and pait of the payment of their sei vices to 
the Emperor was the transfer to them of the dis- 
tricts which had been assigned for his support m his 
arrangement with the British Government That 
government now resumed the districts, a measure 
not unjustifiable, as they had been transfeired to 
their enemies. It was, at the same time, resolved 
to discontinue the payment of the annual tribute 
to the Emperor This, too, as a tompoiaiy exjie- 
dient, while the Emperor was leagued with a power 
dangerous to the British Government, or rathei was 
entirely at the mercy of that power, was a measure 
of ordinary precaution But it was not as a tem- 
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porary expedient that this measure was adopted 
It was laid down by the governor and council as an 
expiess condition of any futuie aiiangement with 
the Company, that the Empeior should be requned 
to renounce his claim both to the arreais of the 
tribute and to all futuie payments foi evei. This, 
it was uiged, would he only a just recompense for 
defending against the Mahiattas his possessions m 
Koiah and Allahabad, in the event of then being 
restored to him Anothei leason was assigned for 
this proceeding, and, in the opinion of the governor 
and council, one of even gi eater weight than the 
former “We are justified,” said they, » by the 
stionger plea of absolute necessity, in insisting upon 
it, as our revenues aie utterly unable to suppoit any 
longer so luinous an expense “ Indeed,” they 
observed, m addressing the Court of Directors m 
answei to some complaints which had reached that 
authority, “ the state of our treasury rendeied it 
impracticable to comply with these payments, or 
with those which he (the Empeior) would doubtless 
have continued to demand in full of his stipend, as 
it was then empty of cash , besides that, the great 
amount of our debt at interest required our first 
attention to its diminution and the immediate 
dischaige of the interest upon it, instead of squan- 
dering away the wealth of the Company on a 
pageant of authority from which you can never 

* Instructions to Hastings on his departure to negotiate with 
the Vmer 
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cleiiTe any real benefit ”* No minute seiutmy into 
tlie motives of the discontmuance of tie Company’s 
stipend will be necessaiy That which had dictated 
tlie policy of Vansittait, decided also that of his 
snccessoi, Hastings An empty tieasury had led to 
the dethioncment of Meer Jaffiei, and the same 
cause depiived Shah Allum of that by which 
thrones are supported f 

* Secret Letter from Bengal, lOth December, 1772 

f The discontmuance of the Emperor’s stipend was not a sud- 
den thought It appears to have been long meditated as a resource 
under financial embarrassment, and it is painful to find such lan- 
guage as the following addressed to the Government of Bengal from 
home , it occurs in the course of some instructions relating to the 
withdrawal of a brigade which had been stationed at Allahabad. 
After giving ordeis for this step, the letter proceeds thus — The 
effects that we look for, fiom withdrawing the brigade, will be 
either that the King will put himself m Shoojah-ad-Dowlah’s 
power, follow the brigade, or fling himself into the aims of the 
Mahrattas, or any other power who will give him hopes of an 
army to conduct him to Delhi, either of which would be far more 
eligible than the present jarring system If he put himself into 
Shoojah-ad-Dowlah’s power, he, as vizier, will possess himself of 
the power of disposing of his revenues and of the royal authority, 
and we shall be no longer embarrassed with his machinations to 
excite us to a rupture with Shoojah-ad-Dowlah , if he flings him- 
self into the hands of the Mahrattas, or any other power, we are 
disengaged from him, and it may open a fair opportunity of 
withholding the twenty- six lacs we now pay lum; hut the most 
eligible for us would be to have him follow the brigade into the 
Behar province In that case, you must infoim Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah that, by virtue of the treaty of Allahabad, we, as guaran- 
tees, esteem the King’s possessions under our immediate pro- 
tection, and that we shall repel any attempts that he may make to 
possess himself of them But, though this language is to he held, 
we do not mean that you should eugage in a war with Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah, even though he should possess himself of the King’s 
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The Bengal Government had assigned as one rea- 
son for depimng the Emperor of his stipend, the 
expenses incurred m defending liis teintoiial pos- 
sessions. They had recorded their opinion, that if 
the Emperoi should make oveituies foi renewing 
his alliance with the Company, his right to leelaim 
the distiicts foimcily assigned to him could not 
be disputed. Notwithstanding the avowal of these 
Yiews, the tenitory was disposed of with no greater 
ceremony than the stipend The motive which was 
the most powerful in leading to the discontinuance 
of the latter piompted also to the tiansfei of the 


possessions no interest of the King being of that importance 

Letter to 

i3enga], llth November, 1768 

re.^^H Emperor had evidently for some time been 

tXt? V' “‘>^bi«nce It was an object to get iid of the 

ibute, if possible , but if that could not be aceomphshed. at least 
to secure its expenditure within the British possessions In a 

of the subject is lesumed The Government axe directed to 

!ffe W if ^ddedthe ill 

effects of the contmual drams of the specie of Bengal, onaccount 

Lrira'^CTLT'd 

mav nrevp^ H, egree be lost to the necessary circulation, and 
hitheJtomw remittances which we have 

fnlfiSnlX rl’. mcapacitateusfiom 

Mming the stipulations we axe so desirous to preserve invio- 
late -General Letter to Bengal, 10th April. 1771 

was for the gift of the dewanny 

only gave the a ® gracious It is true that the favour 

ought to have 1^’ mpenal fiai was greatly coveted, and 

ought to have been duly remembered 
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former The Emperoi’s districts of Korali and Alla- 
habad wore ceded to the Vizier in consideration 
of fifty lacs of rupees, twenty of which were to be 
paid withoiit delay, and the lemainder within 
two yeais In addition to these payments, hotter 
terms than had pieviously been obtained weie se- 
emed for the use of the British troops to be subse- 
quently employed in the service of the Vizier This 
advantage was impoitant to the British Government, 
and the service of a British force was at that time 
ardently desired by the Vizier He entertained de- 
signs of invading the Dooab, and attacking the 
Uohillas, and was desirous of obtaining the assist- 
ance of the English Government in these attempts 
They declined giving him any assistance towards 
the foimer, but woio not indisposed to aid him in 
the latter 

The ground of the proposed invasion of the Ro- 
liilla teiiitoiy was the non-fulfilment of ccitain 
pecuniaiy stipulations entered into by the Rohilla 
chiefs with the Vizier in consideration of his intci- 
vention to drive away the Mahrattas The Rohillas 
were backward in completing their ariangements, 
and the Viziei had thus a plausible cause for wai 

How far a just one is imcertam, as different accounts are 
given of the transaction out of which the war arose In Appen- 
dix No 21 to the Fifth Beport of the Committee of Secrecy of 
1781, there appears the following alleged translation of an agree- 
ment on the part of the Rohilla sirdars with the Vizier, profess- 
ing to he sealed in the presence of Sir Rohext Barker, the com- 
mander of the English brigade — “ The Vizier of the empire, 
Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, shall establish the Rohilla sirdars m then 
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But his designs extended beyond the mere enforce- 
ment of his pecuniary demands upon the RohillaS : 

different possesfcions, obliging the Mahrattas to retire either 
peace or war , this to depend on the pleasure of the Vizier t*' 
at this time without either war or peace, the Mahrattas, oix 
account of the rams, shall cross, and retire, and after the 

the country 

of the Rohillas their expulsion is the business of the Vizier- 
The Rohilla sirdars, in consequence of the above, agree to pay 
forty lacs of rupeesto the Vizierin the following manner as tlxo 
Mahrattas arc now in the counti y of the RohiUa sii dars, the Vizier 
of the empire shaU march from Shawabad as far as may be neces- 
sary to enable the families of the Rohillas to leave the lun-le ana 
return to their habitations , ten lacs of rupees, in specie in'part of 
he above sum, shall then be paid, and the remaimng thirty Ls in 
three years from the beginning of the year 1180 Fussuli 
This agreement is repeatedly leferred to in the English official 
correspondence Sir Robert Barker, in a letter to the select 
committee, dated 24th March, 1773, says “Yesterday I had a. 
visit from Hafiz Rehmut and his excellency the Vizier, when the 
situation of the affairs of the Rohillas was debated The com- 
ing in of Hafiz has assuaged his excellency a good deal, and. 
upon condition of the RohiUas immediately clearing off the last 
year s treaty of forty lacs of rupees, it has been determined to 
a^fford their famies and country protection from the ravages of 
the Mahrattas, of which the Nabob [vizier] is to pay the Companvr 
hventy lacs for the part they wiU take m their protection , but, 
m default of the fulfiUmg of this agreement by the RohiUas, his 
excellency agrees to pay the sum of fifty lacs of rupees to the 
Company for their aid m puttmg him in possession of the Rohilla 
districts, commonly known by the territories of Hafiz Rehmut ” 
he select committee, by letter, dated the 15th April foUowing, 
authorized Sir Robert Barker to accept the offer of half the forty 
lacs for aiding m protectmg the country from the Mahrattas, 
nt forbade him to proceed furthei with regard to the re- 
mammg pait of the Vizier’s purpose without foUer instruc- 
Tf f Enghsh account of this arrangement In 

Khan, wiitten by his son, an abridged 
anslation of which has been published by the Oiiental TranSa- 
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lie meditated the conquest of the country, and its 
annexation to his own dominions. In tins project 

tion Fund, the transaction is tlm? related —‘‘A second deputa- 
tion was sent, when the Mahrattas agreed to accept forty lacs 
of rupees, provided that Shoojali-ad-Dowlali made himself respon- 
sible for the payment The Nawab []vizier] declined entering 
into sncli an engagement, unless Hafiz gave him a bond for the 
money, adding that he would not have acted as mediator but 
from regard to Hafiz, whose country was now inyaded The 
whole of the AfFghan sirdars entreated Hafiz to consent, promising 
to contribute their quotas towards its discharge, on which the 
deed was executed , and Shoojah-ad-Dowlah having made himself 
responsible to the Mahrattas, they quitted Kutheir 
When Hafiz Rehmut arrived at Bareilly, he sent from his own 
treasury five lacs of rupees to Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, in part-pay- 
ment of his bond, but each of the sirdars pleaded poverty in 
excuse for the non-fulfilment of their engagement Life of 
Hafiz, pages 99, 100 — The subsequent history of the transaction 
is thus given — ‘‘At this period the vakeels of Mahajee Scmdia 
and Tookoojee Holkar waited on Hafiz Rehmut with a message 
from their masters, pm porting that it was their intention to attack 
Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, and proposing that, m the event of Hafiz 
joining the confederacy, half the country which they might wrest 
from the Nawah [vizier] should he given to him , or, if he preferred 
remaining neuter, they would make over to him Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah’s bond for the forty lacs of rupees, on condition of his 
not opposing them while crossing the Granges, or during their 
inarch They, moreover, added, that in the event of his rejecting 
both these propositions, the Mahrattaswould lay waste and plunder 
his country Hafiz answered, that through life he had made it a 
rule never to join the infidels in opposing the faithful , that he 
would not be allured into a deviation from the path of duty by 
their tempting offei s, and that he was i eady to stand by the conse- 
quences which might ensue from such a decision Hafiz Rehmut 
made known to Shoojah-ad-Dowlah the propositions of the Mah- 
lattas, said that he would without delay prepare his army to 
take the field, advised the Nawah [vizier] to lose no time in 
guarding the Ghauts, and concluded by requesting the return of 
his bond, as the money, tor the payment of which Shooiah-ad-Tow- 
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th-G govGiTior of Beng’al was desirous of engaging*, 
althougli lie felt that the <|iiestioii inYolYed very 

lah. liad iD.a.d6 liiniself responsible, bad not yet been sent, nor could 
it be supposed that the Nawab [vizier] would now consider his en- 
gagement binding , as a necessary consequence of which, his claim 
on Hafiz ceased Shoojah-ad-Dowlah dispatched Syyud Shah 
Muddun, as his vakeel, to express how much he felt indebted^to 
Hafiz for his conduct on the occasion, to communicate to him the 
arrangements winch had been made for the assembly of the army, 
and to piomise the restitution of the bond as soon as the Mah- 
rattas were defeated ’ Pp 107, 108 ** Hafiz Rehmut, with only 

two thousand men, marched to Asuhpore , but in the evening he 
was joined by Mohiboolla Khan and Moostukeem Khan, with 
seven thonsand men, and during the night several other sirdars 
arrived, so that his force amounted to about twelve thonsand 
horse and foot Still the officers were unwilling to engage till a 
messenger arrived from Shoojah-ad-Howlah, to desire an imme- 
diate junction with his aimy, as he proposed to attack the Mah- 
rattas without delay The troops were immediately put in motion, 
and in the general action which ensued, the Mahrattas were com- 
pletely routed ’’ Page 109 ‘‘ On the return of Shoojah-ad-Dow- 

lah to Oude, Hafiz sent Mahomed Khan and Abcloollah Khan to 
demand the restitution of his bond The Nawab [^vizier] denied 
having made any promise to restore it, or having authorized his 
vakeel so to do The agents of Hafiz urged the generosity of their 
master’s conduct m refusing the tempting offers which had been 
made to him by the Mahrattas, and produced the Nawah’s [vizier's] 
letters, whereby he bound himself to abide by the engagements en- 
tered intohy his vakeel, they therefore insisted that the vakeel 
should he called in, to declare whether or not he had, on the behalf 
of the Nawab [vizier], engaged to restore the bond as soon as the 
Mahrattas were defeated Shah Muddun was accordingly sum- 
moned, and declared that he had made the promise by authority 
from the Nawab [vizier] This the Nawab denied , and Shah Mud- 
dun, indignant at being charged with falsehood, retorted it on Shoo- 
jah-ad-Dowlah The agents of Hafiz supported the Shah, and ex- 
pressed freely their opinions oftheNawab’s [vizier’s] duplicity, and 
the parties separated in anger Mahomed Khan and AhdooUah Khan 
returned to BareiUy,and reported the ill success of their mission , 
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heavy responsibility It appears not, however, that 
a regal d to the justice of the project at all embar- 

but Hafiz did not find it convenient to come to an open rupture 
with, the Nawab [vizier], and was therefore obliged to stifle his 
resentment Pp 110, 111 At this time, Shoojah-ad-Dowlah 
was engaged in an attempt to expel the Mahrattas from the per- 
gunnahs of Etawah and Shekoahad, to which Hafiz objected, 
stating that these pergunnahs had been given to his family by 
Ahmed Shah Dooranee , and although by the chances of war he 
had been compelled to relinquish them for a time, yet that he had 
by no means given up his claim to them , that even at this 
moment he had it in contemplation to send a military force for 
the expulsion of the Mahratta aumil , and that Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah’s present conduct was highly ungenerous, and in- 
consistent with the friendship which had so long subsisted 
between them The Nawab [vizier] replied, that the per- 
guniialis in question having been conquered by the Mahrattas, 
the claim of Hafiz, on the plea of a gift from the Shah, had 
entiiely ceased , that he felt himself as much at liberty to invade 
these pergunnahs as any other part of the Mahratta territory, and 
that having been successful, he should not relinquish the conquest. 
Hafiz again urged the point in stronger terms , when the Nawab 
[vuier] told him, that he would consider about the restoration of 
the pergunnahs, and in the meantime desired that Hafiz would dis- 
charge the balance of thirty-five lacs of rupees due onhis bond , but 
this was merely to afford him a pretext for invading Kutheir, andfor 
this purpose he began to assemble his army As Hafiz Behmut had, 
during the last few years, lost his best officers, and could place 
little confidence in those who remained, he was conscious of his 
inability to oppose Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, and therefore offered to 
pay as much of the forty lacs as the Nawab [vizier] had paid to 
the Mahrattas , but this proposition was rejected, and, with a 
British force in addition to his own, Shoojah-ad-Dowlah advanced 
to the Ganges Puhar Sing, the dcwan of Hafiz, strongly ad- 
vised his master not to risk a battle, and offered to hnd funds for 
the payment of the thirty-five lacs of rupees, if Hafiz would permit 
him to wait on Colonel Champion, through whose mediation a 
reasonable period for discharging the debt might he fixed , hut 
Hafiz said, that as he had not the money, and as none of the sirdars 
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rassed his consideiation of its expediency This is 
no imchaiitable suimise, for Ins leflections on the 

were willing to contribute towards the payment, he would not 
borrow, and was prepared to die m defence of his country Pdiar 
Sing again offeied to procure the money from some Muhajms, 
but Hahz would not consent, observing, that as he must die some 
time, he could not fall in a bettei cause Pages 112, 113 
The account of the native witness is very circumstantial, but 
there is no opportunity of subjecting him to cross-examination. 
Some circumstances in his narrative seem improbable, more 
especially the presumption of Shah Muddun in affirming that 
which his master denied, and, as it would appear, without any 
stronger motive than a regard for truth In some letters from Sir 
Robert Baiker, wiitten before the conclusion of tho treaty above 
quoted, reference is made to a project entertained by the Vizier 
of acting as a mediator between the Rohillas and the Mahrattas, 
his design being to obtain a large sum from the former, and to 
give a small one to the latter In another letter, dated the 10th 
May, 1773, Sir Robert Barker says — In consequence of the 
retreat of the Mahrattas towards the Jumna, the Rohillas are but 
httle inclined to perform their agreements, and already begin to 
hesitate from motives that they deem the defence offered their 
country by the English forces and the Vizier equally necessary for 
the protection of his Excellency’s dominions, and that no teims 
of accommodation have been settled with the Mahrattas, by which 
only a permanent peace and security to their possessions can be 
insuied to them , — that the Mahrattas may return to them the 
next season, and with equal propriety demand the performance of 
their treaty with them for thirty-five lacs , will we, in that case, be 
answerable to defend their possessions or procure an established 
peace between them and the Mahrattas This seems to favour 
the native account of the transaction The case is further em- 
barrassed by a statement of Colonel Champion, made four days 
before the battle with the Rohillas, and which, moreover, is at 
variance with the assertion in the native account that Hafiz then 
refused to negotiate Colonel Champion says — “ Since my 
letter of the 1 7th to the Groveinor, Hafiz Rehmut has, by letter, 
expressed earnest inclinations to come to an accommodation with 
the Vizier, which has been the cause of my halting here to-day 
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subject aie upon record. He thought that the Ro- 
hillas ■were dangcious to the Vxzier, “ the only nseful 
ally of the Company that they could not be relied 
on to oppose the Mahiattas, but, on the contrary, 
weie hkely to join "with that povei in attaching 
Oude ; that the acquisition of the Rohilla country 
would be very beneficial to the Vizier and the Com- 
pany, inasmuch as it would strengthen the frontiei 
of the former, without rendering the country less 
accessible to the forces of the latter — ^would give 
the Viziei wealth, of which the Company might 
expect to partake, and secuiity, without dangcious 
increase of powei. Lastly, he thought of forty lacs 
of lupees, which the Vizier had piomised as the 
immediate rewaid of the desired seivice, and of the 
advantage of having a largo portion of the Company’s 
army supported at the expense of then ally, which 
while thus ceasing to bo a chaigo upon the Com- 
pany’s finances, would be “ employed usefully for 
their interests, and conveniently for keeping up its 
ovra. discipline and practice in war”* 

Still he hesitated the circumstances of the times 
seemed to demand caution He reminded the Boai d 


The Nabob [vizier] claims no less than two crores of rupees, and 
unless he greatly abates his demand, it is not hkely that an ami- 
cable decision can take place ” How the forty lacs had become 
swelled to two crores is not explained On the whole, this may 
be regarded as a striking instance of the difficulty of ascertaining 
with exactness the truth of the details of Oriental history 

* See Minute of the President, Select Consultations, 26tli 
Nov. 1773, published in Fifth Report of Comniittee of Secrecy, 
1782 
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of the puhlic clamour vhich pievailed at home, of 
the notice which Indian affaiis obtained in pailia- 
inent, and of the avidity with which the ministers 
of the Crown would seize upon any false step in 
the approaching negotiations for the renewal of 
the Company’s chaitei With refeience to all 
these considerations, it was finally deteimined not 
to decline the inYitation of the Vizier, but to 
give such an answei as would piobably induce hnn 
to withdraw it.* The conduct of the Vizier was 
nearly as undecided as that of the Biitish Goyein- 
ment. For a time he refrained from fuither calling 
on them, but, after a brief internal, he laid claim to 
their assistance The English hngade, under Colonel 
Champion, was accoidmgly put in motion ; and on 
the 23rd April, 1774, gave battle to the Rohillas, 
and gained a complete victoiy over an army of 
about foity thousand men, commanded by Hafiz 
Rehmut Khan About two thousand of the enemy 
fell on the field; more than fifty pieces of cannon 
weie taken, and standaids without numhei The 
V izier manifested the most dastardly pus illanimi ty 
The night before the battle, he refused Colonel 
Champion the use of some pieces of cannon for 
which he applied, and urged him to decline the fight 
Finding the British commander inexoiable on the 
last point, he promised to support him with all 

* There had previously been some personal communication on 
the subject between the Vizier and tie Enghsh governor , but it 
had not produced any result, except a slight modification of the 
bargain for the sale of the Emperor’s territories 
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Ins force, and especially witli a large body of caTalry, 
to act under Colonel Champion’s directions In- 
stead of this, he remained iiiacti've at some distance 
from the field, suiiounded by his cavalry, and with, 
a large train of artillery imemployed, till the news 
of the enemy’s defeat reached him His cavalry 
then moved with admirable celerity, pushed into the 
enemy’s camp, and carried off* immense plunder, in 
treasure, elephants, camels, camp equipage, and other 
effects The Company’s troops, justly indignant at 
the conduct of those of the Vizier, are said to have 
exclaimed — “We have the honour of the day, and 
these banditti the profits”* 

The contest was now vntually decided The ob- 
stinate determination of a chief, named Fyzoolla 
Khan, occasioned the united armies to make a 
movement against him , but the business was settled 
by negotiation, and the Vizier was placed in quiet 
possession of his new territory. His acquisition 
cannot bo icgarded in any other light than as an 
unrighteous conquest, and the English Government 
must bear their share of the guilt attending it In ex- 
tenuation, it has been urged that the Rohillas formed 
but a small poition of the inhabitants of the country, 
that their possession of it was not of long standing, 
and that it had been acqmied by the same means by 
which it had been lost. All this is true the Rohillas 
weie entei prising Affghan adventurers, who had re- 
duced to subjection a comparatively feeble Hindoo 

* Colonel Clianapioa's Letter to Government, 24th Apnl, 
1774 
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CHAP population, who still constituted a vast majority of 
— the inhahitants of the countiy. Before the inYasioii 
of the Vizier, these were victims of Mahometan 
usurpation ; and aftei its success, they remained tho 
same But it does not appear that they invited fo- 
reign assistance to iid them of their fiist oppressois, 
nor that they weie in any way benefited by the 
change Consideiation for their welfaie certainly 
foimed no element in the calculations of either the 
Vizier ox his Eniopean ally. 

While these transactions were taking place, the 
affairs of India were discussed at home with an un- 
usual degree of interest and excitement. The Com- 
pany were unable to meet their engagements with 
the public, and were even compelled to apply to 
Government foi a loan Borroweis are seldom 
regarded with much favoui , then errors never 
escape condemnation, and not unfrequcntly their 
misfortunes are converted into crimes In this 
case, too, the public disappointment was great. The 
riches of India was a phrase which had passed into 
a proverb, and the possession of a large portion of a 
countiy, which was supposed to oveiflow with wealth, 
was looked to as an infallible restoiative of the 
dilapidated finances of Great Britain It was as- 
tounding, therefore, to learn that, from some cause, 
the countless treasures of India did not find their 
way home — or, at least, not into the coffeis of the 
Company ; for it was a startling fact, that while the 
Company was needy and embarrassed, many who 
had entered their service poor, quitted it, not merely 
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With competent means of support, but with fortunes 
iivallmg those of the most opulent members of either 
the aiistocracy oi the monied mteiest These in- 
stances of well-requited service confirmed the belief 
in Indian wealth — to the popular mind it was still 
evident that India abounded in iiches, though, from 
some extiaordinary ill fortune, or ill management, the 
Company did not succeed in obtaining their shaie 
The envy excited by these sudden acquisitions of 
opulence and grandeur, added to the unfavourable 
feeling engendered by the eniharrassments of the 
Company, and the pailiamcnt, the press, and the con- 
vex satioii of men of all ranks and paities, found a 
novel -falling supply of matter foi discussion and in- 
vective in the alleged misinanagemeiit of the affairs 
of India, and the enormous wealth bi ought from that 
comitiy by those who had been officially connected 
with it. At no penod before or since has the subject 
attracted so much interest India, for the most part, 
lias been a word that has fallen on the jiublic oai 
almost unheeded- It was then invested with a spell 
which commanded universal attention, and con- 
verted it into the means of universal excitement 
About the time that Hastings took possession of 
the seat of government at Calcutta, two committees 
were appointed by the House of Commons to in- 
qmie into the affairs of the East-India Company 
the one seciet, the other open ^ The Company 

The fact of two committees sitting contemporaneously on the 
same subject provoked the sarcasm of Burke Pie said, on one 
occasion Sir, ■when the Company is thus tender of cncioach-* 
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proposed to send out a superintending commission, 
— ‘ but a parliamentary negative prevented tbe accom- 

plishment of their purpose The ministers were 
ready to relieve the embariassments of the Com- 
pany by a loan, hut they were not less ready to take 
advantage of their position and that of the Company 
by prescribing their oavu terms. The claim of the 
Clown to four hundred thousand pounds per aunmn 
was to be suspended till the loan was repaid ; but, in 
other respects, the Company regarded the proposed 
conditions as harsh, and even as inconsistent with their 
corporate rights. They resisted, but with the usual 
fortune of those who lesist a ministerial majority. 

mg upon any of our rights, is it not cruel, is it not ungenerous 
in administration to harass it with, two committees — with, a com- 
mittee of secrecy, founded on the principles of the Inquisition, 
and with a select committee, which is declared by one of its friends 
to be a mockery of the Company ^ A gentleman who generally 
votes with the adnunistration finds the bill to be illegal, inex- 
pedient, and alarming, and he finds the secret committee to be 
an inquisition, too rapid and violent in its motions Another 
friend of the ministry declares the select committee so slow in its 
progress as to be a perfect mockery What is to become of the 
Company between both ^ I protest I can compare them to nothing 
but a jack The select committee is the slow-moving weight, 
the secret committee is the flyer, and what with the slow motion 
of the one, and the rapid motion of the other, the Company is 
eifectually roasted ** Sir William Meredith, in answer, said 
The honourable gentleman compares the two committees to a 
jack He says the secret one is like the flyer of the jack, and 
the other like the weight I agree with him in the simile, but 
draw a very different conclusion Sir, between the ponderous 
weight at one end, and the qmck motion of the flyer, the dish is 
prepared, and rendered fit for digestion ’’ — Debate, 18th Decem- 
ber, 1772 
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The minister declared that, though the Company 
should decline the loan, pailiament would, never- 
theless, interfere for the legulation of their affairs* 
Parliament did interfere, and most extensively The 
plan for a superintending commission had been re- 
jected , but it was not the intention of the minister to 
permit the government of India to remain as before 
—that which he had refused the Company the 
power to do he meant to do himself The Com- 
pany had been occupied in preparing a plan for 
the improvement of the administration of justice 
m Bengal This tash, too, was seized by the mims- 
ter The question of territorial right he expressed 
himself unwilling to agitate ; but a seiios of resolu- 
tions, proposed in the House of Commons by G-ene- 
ral Burgoyne, chairman of the select committee, 
were carried, the first of which declared “ that all 
acquisitions made under the influence of military 
force, or by treaty with foreign princes, do of right 
belong to the state ’’f The views of the ministry 

* Speech, of Lord North, 17th May, 1773 

The immediate and professed object of this resolution was 
not the determination of the respective claims of the Company 
and the state — it was the first of three, based on the report of the 
committee, and intended primarily to apply to the conduct of 
Clive and others, who benefited irregularly by their connection 
with the government of Bengal The second and third resolutions 
were, “ 2nd That to appropriate acquisitions so made to the pri- 
vate emolument of persons intrusted with any civil or military 
power of the state is illegal 3rd That very great sums of 
money and other valuable property have been acquired in Bengal 
from princes and others of that country by persons intrusted with 
the military and civil powers of the state, which sums of money 
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were finally embodied m a bill presented to parlia- 
ment By this bill the gOYernment of Bengal was 
to be vested in a governor-general and foui council- 
lors, and to this autboiity the other presidencies 
were placed m subordination A supreme couit of 
judicature was to be established at Calcutta, to con- 
sist of a chief justice and three puisne judges, who 
weie to be nominated by the Crown, but paid by 
the Company The first governor-general and mem- 
bers of council for Bengal were to be named in the 
act — ^they were to hold office for five years, and dur- 
ing that period to be irremovable, except by the 
Crown, on lepresentation of the Court of Direetois. 
Vacancies were to be supplied by the couit subject 
to the approbation of the Crown Other provisions 
affecting the constitution of the Company and the 
rights of proprietors were intioduced Eveiy pro- 
prietor of £500 stoclc had one vote in all proceedings 
of the Company, and no amount of stock entitled the 
holder to more It was now proposed to raise the 

and other valuable property have been appropriated to the private 
use of such persons ’’ On a subsequent day, a resolution, declar- 
ing that Lord Chve had obtained money to the amount of 
£234,000, was moved and earned. It was proposed to follow 
this resolution by another of a condemnatory character, but the 
previous question was moved and earned , after which, the fnends 
of Lord Clive succeeded in carrying a resolution, declaring that 
Bobert Lord Clive did, at the same time, render great and meri- 
toxions services to the country 

Though Clive was thus relieved from all apprehension of penal 
visitation or pecuniary loss, the excitement of the inquiry, and the 
obloquy to which it exposed him, probably affected his mind 
He died by his own hand a few months afterwards 
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qualification for Totmg to £1,000, and to give to 
lioldeis of large! sums a plurality of votes , £3,000 
was to entitle tlie posscssoi to two votes — £6,000 
to thioe — and £10,000 to four 

These proposals weie leceived by the Company 
with a storm of indignation A petition to the 
House of Commons, complaimng in strong terms of 
vaiious provisions in the bill, was submitted to the 
proprietors, and, on a ballot, adopted by four hun- 
dred and foity votes against fourteen It denounced 
the bill as destructive of every piivilege which the 
Company enjoyed undei the most sacred secuiities, 
and as affording a precedent dangcious to the pro- 
perty of the people at large, complained of the 
appointment of ofiicers by parliament, vested with 
the -whole civil and military authority of Bengal, 
and with a power of supei intending the other presi- 
dencies, which officers the Company had no means 
of localling, and over whom they could exoicise no 
real contiol, while the teiritoiial possessions weic, 
notwithstanding, declared to be still vested in the 
Company, and prayed the House not to give its 
sanction to an act which, under the colour of regu- 
lating, would “ annihilate at once the powers of the 
Company, and virtually transfer them to the Crown ,’ 
it icpiescnted the bill as destructive of the rights 
and interests of the Company in many other re- 
spects, and at the same time defectrve in many of 
the purposes for which it was declared to be framed, 
and as tending to destroy the liberties of the sub- 
ject by nialang an immense addition to the inlluciico 
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of the Crown ; deprecated the forfeiture of fran- 
chise without proof of delinquency, and prayed to 
be heard by counsel against the hill The corpora- 
tion of the city of London also petitioned against 
the bill, representing it as of dangerous consequence 
to the franchises of every corporate body in the 
kingdom — ^iJiofessmg to be alarmed by such pro- 
ceedings, inasmuch as the privileges of the city of 
London stood on the same secmity as those of the 
East-India Company, and alleging that the bill had 
been brought into the House with a degree of 
secrecy mcompatible with the principles of the con- 
stitution in matters of such public concern. Another 
petition was presented from the proprietors holding 
a less amount of stock than £1,000, and who would 
be disfranchised by the bill if it should pass into a 
law They urged the hardship of depriving them of 
a valuable right without just cause, and denied that 
their disfianchisement would have the effect of sup- 
pressing collusive transfers. The Company were 
heard by counsel against the bill as they had prayed, 
but the eloquence of the bar seldom shakes the 
influence of the Treasury-bench The bill passed 
the Commons and was sent to the Lords The 
Company again petitioned — were again heaid by 
counsel, but with no greater effect than in the lowoi 
House The bdl became law, but the hostile senti- 
ments of a considerable number of peers were re- 
corded in two protests. 

Besides the provisions already noticed, the act 
contained many others of greatei or less importance 
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Among them was one requiring twelve months’ pos- 
session of stock, instead of six, as a qualification for 
voting in general courts By another, it was en- 
acted that the directors should be elected for four 
years in place of one, and that one-fourth part of 
the entire number should be renewed annually It 
also provided, that all the Company’s correspondence 
relating to civil and military afiairs, the govern- 
ment of the country, or the administration of the 
revenues, should he laid before one of His Majesty’s 
secretaries of state The receipt of presents by 
servants, either of the Crown or the Company, was 
prohibited; and the governor-general, councillors, 
and judges, were restrained from entering into trade, 
or deriving profit from it. 

The changes effected by this act may now be 
judged, with a coolness which neither those by 
whom it was introduced, nor those by whom it was 
opposed, could possess The prohibition of the re- 
ceipt of presents was unquestionably good, but the 
Company were quite as willing as the legislature to 
enforce this. Not less beneficial was the provision 
restncting those by whom the government was ex- 
ercised from engaging in trade ; but this, too, was 
m accordance with the view of the Company In 
reference to the change of circumstances, it was not 
unreasonable that the political correspondence of 
the Company should be brought to the knowledge 
of the ministers of the Crown. The Company were 
no longer a more commercial association , they had 
to admimstei the affaiis of a gieat kingdom The ho- 
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nouT of the British Crown and of the British nation was 
mYolYed in their performance of this duty, and they 
might propeily be called upon to shew that it was 
well performed. The change in the period for which 
the directors were chosen to serve was not unsup- 
ported by reason A tenuie of office confined to one 
year is too brief to encourage the exercise of firm- 
ness, vigour, and independence Its tendency is to 
piomote vacillating councils, and so shoit a term 
was, moi cover, singularly ill adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances of the East-India Company At the 
time under consideration, a year barely sufficed for 
the transmission of a despatch to or from India, and 
the receipt of an answer. The expediency of the 
judicial changes is less appaient Some change was 
undouhteclly called for, but it has often been doubted 
whether the new court of justice established by this 
act was adapted to the state of society m which it 
was erected Its actual worhmg will hereafter be 
seen The piactice of collusive tiansfeis was a 
monstrous evil, calling loudly for remedy. The 
Company were not insensible of this, and the sub- 
ject had given lise to much discussion in their 
couits, before the legislature inteifered. It would 
peihaps be too much to affirm, that the regulations 
affecting the right of voting have entirely put an 
end to the practice ; and it may be vam to expect 
that any legislative enactments can effect tins cle- 
siiable object If, however, with regard to some 
parts of this act, doubts may be entertained, theic 
is at least one upon which no doubt can exist , it is 
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that which gave to pailiament the power of nomi- 
nating the fiist goNernor-general and memhexs of 
council. Opinions may differ as to the hest mode 
of appointing such functionaries, but few persons 
will deny that the mode adopted in this case was 
amons the worst. The nomination of men to office 
by pailiament is an exercise of power without le- 
sponsibility. The ministers of the Crown are respon- 
sible for their acts — the East-India Company, or 
any similar body exercising political power, is also 
responsible — but the responsibility of parliament to 
itself IS absurd, and exen umntclhgible. An ap- 
pointment by pailiament is an appointment by the 
majority in parliament ; and an appointment by the 
majoiity in parliament is virtually an appointment 
made by the ministry for the time being, but di- 
vested of that responsibility which, in the ordinary 
exercise of their patronage, they incur Whatever 
results follow, the ministers can neither be punished 
nor censured; the choice was not theirs, but that 
of parliament , and while thus enabled to elude re- 
sponsibihty, they have an opportunity of covertly 
seeming an object which it might neither be safe 
to attempt openly, nor practicable to obtain if so 
attempted. 

With tins act begins a new era in the history of 
the East-India Company The proceedings of the 
new government will be detailed in another chap- 
ter Here it is only necessary to observe, that 
Warren Hastings, then the actual governor of Ben- 
gal, was named as the head of the new government. 
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MAP Mr Barvell, a civil servant of the Company, and 

— then in India, was nominated one of the council. 

The remaining councillors were. General Clavermg, 
Colonel Monson, and Mr Philip Francis, all of them 
at the time in England. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The members of council who had to proceed from chap ix 
England, as well as the chief justice and puisne 
judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature, arrived 
at Calcutta in October, 1774, and on the 21st of a d iih 
that month the new government was publicly pro- 
claimed The Court of Directors had framed, for 
the guidance of the governor-general and council, 
a very long and minute code of instructions, com- 
mencing with an injunction to preserve harmony. 

But from the moment at which the voyagers set 
foot on the shore of Bengal, it was evident that 
there was but small ground for hoping that the good 
advice of the Court would be followed. The re- 
ception given by the governor-general to his new 
associates was in their judgment deficient in respect, 
for though they received a salute from the battery, 
it consisted of only seventeen guns, whereas they 
were of opinion that they were entitled to twenty- 
one. The minds of all parties were probably well 
prepared for hostility The voice of Hastings had 
previously been all-powerful, and he could scarcely 
expect to retain in the new council the command- 
ing influence which he had previously enjoyed. He 
consequently regarded his new coadjutors with little 
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good-will, wliile of their capacity for office he formed 
no faYourahle judgment “ He seems, •without 
doubt,” says his biographer, “ to haYe entertained 
but an indifferent opinion of the fitness of the in- 
dividuals selected to work out the new system . he 
more than insinuates as much in his confidential 
communications -unth his friends ”* On the other 
hand, the new memheis of council were impressed 
with a high sense of their own dignity, selected as 
they had been by no less an authority than the 
voice of parliament to assist in restoring to order 
and piosperity the embarrassed affaiis of Great Bii- 
tain in the East Their minds, too, appear to have 
been filled to ovei flowing with the pievaihng nn- 
piession of universal misgovernment in India, and 
the elements of discoid weie thus abundant. They 
soon began to ferment. Mr Barwell was in the 
interioi, and till his arrival the jiublic business and 
the angiy passions of the members of the govern- 
ment alike had rest The accession of the absent 
councillor set both in motion The governor-gene- 
ral laid befoie the board a minute, containing a le- 
lation of the piincipal events of his own adminis- 
tration, and an exposition of the existing state of 
the Company’s affairs. The Rohilla war and the 
Company’s relations with the Vizier necessarily 
foimed prominent topics in this paper, and out of 
these arose the first explosion of ill-feeling. Hastings 
had prevailed upon the Vizier to receive at his court 

* Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourahle Warren Hast- 
ingS;, by tbe Rev G K. Gleig, vol i page 45 1 
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a Biitish resident, and a gentleman named Middle- ch ap ix 
ton liad been appointed to the office. Between the 
resident and the governor many coinmnmcations 
had passed, ’which the latter had not submitted, and 
did not intend to submit, to his colleagues Geneial 
Clavering called for this coiresponden.ee, as ■well as 
for any of a similar nature Between the governor 
and Colonel Champion. Hastings answered, that 
he would lay before the board extracts of all parts of 
the letters, both of the resident and Colonel Cham- 
pion, which related to public affairs , but as the letters 
might, and he believed did, contain things not pro- 
per for public record, he declined submitting them 
entile The general persisted, and was supported 
by Colonel Monson and Mr Francis Hastings re- 
corded a dissent from the decision of the majority — 
his three opponents protested against his dissent, 
and within a ’week after the proclamation of the 
new government its members were engaged in bitter 
strife and fierce recrimination, The governor-ge- 
neral continued immovable in his determination not 
* to lay before the board the whole of the correspon- 
dence. His opponents no less obstinately adhered 
s to their demand for its production ; but as they had 
no means of enforcing the demand against the 
will of Hastings, they of necessity were forced to 
’ submit They had, however, an expedient by which 
' they could annoy the governor-general, if they could 
not conquer him. Colonel Monson suggested the ro- 
cal of Mr. Middleton. General Claveiing and Mr. 

Francis supported the proposal — Mr. Barwell took 
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CHA.F. IX part 'With the goYemor-general, but the former three 
constituting a majority of the board, their views 
necessarily prevailed, and a resolution for the recal 
of the resident at the court of the Vizier was passed. 
Another resolution followed, directing Mr Middleton 
to bring with him the whole of his correspondence 
during his residence at the court of Oude, in- 
cluding all that the governor-general had lefused. 
The next subject of discussion was the choice of a 
successor to Mr Middleton Hastings was requested 
to nominate some person, but declined. General 
Clavering then proposed that the duties of the resi- 
dent should be transferred to Colonel Champion, the 
officer commanding the brigade on service in Oudo 
Mr Barwell objected to the office of resident being 
united with the chief military command, and the go- 
vernor agreed in the objection ; but Colonel Monson 
and Mr Francis supporting General Clavciing, Ins 
resolution was carried Hastings was subjected to 
the mortification of being instructed to write to the 
Vizier, apprizing him of the removal of a resident 
whom the writer wished to countenance, and of 
the appointment of a successor to whom he had ob- 
jected ; hut he had the satisfaction of again record- 
ing bis dissent. The next movement of the oppo- 
sition party in the council was to propose an imme- 
diate demand for the forty lacs which the Vizier had 
engaged to pay, and for such further sums as might 
be due from that prince This demand was to bo 
made by Colonel Champion, and it was proposed to 
instruct him, that if all the money could not be had. 
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he was to obtain as iimch as possible, and security 
for the remainder ; that if the demand should he 
resisted, he was to protest, and within fourteen days 
retire into the Company’s territory, unless there 
were difficulty or danger in such a stop ; that m 
any case, after the negotiations should he concluded, 
he should withdraw his force within the limits of 
the province of Oude, and unless its continuance 
should be reqmred for the defence of the original 
dominions of the Vizier, or of Korah and Allahabad, 
return with it to cantonments at Dmapore These 
proposals were opposed by the governor-general and 
Mr Bai well, and a war of minutes ensued, consuming 
much time and covering a vast mass of paper, but 
ending, as it must have been foreseen by all parties 
that it would end, m the triumph of Hastings’s op- 
ponents. The combatants now resolved to appeal 
to their superiors On the 30th November, only 
forty-one days after the landing of the new council- 
lors had been announced, by what they regarded as 
the stinted measure of honour conveyed by seven- 
teen discharges of artillery, they laid before the 
board a letter which they had prepared for trans- 
mission to the Court of Directors. It consisted of 
no less than seventy-four paragraphs, some of them 
of considerable length, and all full charged with 
denunciations of the govcmoi-gcneral’s policy This 
document was piepared with a view to its being 
perused by other parties than those to whom it was 
addiessed In a note which accompanied the de- 
livery of the letter to the boaid, the frameis of it 
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CHA.F IX observe, “ the whole of the papers, as they appro- 
hend, must, in obedience to the act of parliament, be 
transmitted by the Couit of Diiectors to one of His 
Majesty’s piincipal secietaries of state ” 

The members of the council of Bengal could not 
directly address the ministers of the Crown — at 
least, they could not officially address them , but 
theie can be little doubt that this letter was in- 
tended for the ministry, though ostensibly addressed 
to another authoiity.’^ The governor-general, lihe 
his adversaries, laid his case before the Court of Di- 
rectors in a separate communication, and the Court 
were thus enlightened by thiee sets of despatches on 
the same subject — one from the goveiiior-gonoral 
and council in the usual form, another fiom the 
governor-general only, and a third from three mem- 
bers of the council Mr Barwell, though agreeing 
with the governor-general, declined to become a 
paity to his appeal Regarding such cominumea- 
tions as irregular and improper, lie contented him- 
self with recording a minute expressing that opinion, 
and stating his general concmrence in the views of 
the governor-general 

Whatever opinion might he formed of the justice 
or policy of the Rohilla war, whatever views might 
he entei tamed of the disposition of the Vizier to 
fulfil his engagements, the course forced upon the 
governor-general by the majority of the council was 

Both parties prohahly addressed the ministers privately. 
Hastings certainly did See a Lettei from him to Loid North, 
in Gleig’s Memoirs, "vol i page 471 
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obTioTisly unwise It was th.e dictate, not of a cool and chap ix. 
delibeiate consideration of the circumstances of the 
case — not of an honest judgment, sound or unsound — 
but of blind passion and headlong wilfulness Had the 
measures of the council been acted upon in the temper 
in which they wore conceived, and had they been 
encountered by the Vizier in a like temper, there 
would have been no choice but to abandon so much 
of the debt as the Vizier might decline to pay, or 
to enforce the demand by the sword A variety of 
circumstances combined to avert such an extremity 
The Vizier had begun to dimmish his debt Mi 
Middleton, on obeying the call foi liis leturn, brought 
with him fifteen lacs Eight more were obtained 
through other channels, the remainder of the ac- 
count was to be settled, not with the Vizier, but 
with his successor. The health of Shoojah-ad-Dow- 
lah had foi some time been dcchuing, and early in 
February, 1776, he died He was succeeded in the a. d 1775 
possession of his dominions by his son, Azoff-al- 
Dowlah, who also, after much negotiation and with 
some difficulty, was ultimately recognized by the 
Emperor as his Vizier This honour, however, was 
not attained by the prince till fourteen months after 
the death of his father. 

Various minor disputes in the council must he 
passed over The death of the Vizier gave occasion 
to a quarrel of greater dignity and importance The 
majority in the council. General Claveiing, Colonel 
Monson, and Mr Francis, chose to considei all the 
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CHAP IX obligations by which the British GoTernment was 
connected with the late Vizier as merely personal — 
coiisegnently as termniated by the death of the party 
with whom they were contracted; and they regarded 
that event as affording an opportunity of malong a 
better baigain with the Viziei’s successoi. Mr 
Biistow was appointed resident at the conit of 
Glide, and by him a treaty was concluded, by 
which the new Sonbahdai agreed to sunendei 
to the British Government Benaies and certain 
othei distiicts, which the thiee members of coun- 
cil reported would produce an annual leveniie 
of twenty-two lacs , and also to pay for the aid of 
the English brigade, when stationed with him, fifty 
thousand rupees per annum more than his prede- 
cessor had undertaken to pay The frameis of this 
treaty evinced a tender regaid for their suceessois 
in office, by relieving hhem from any difficulty as to 
the duration of the engagement The obligation of 
the English anthonties to respect the piovisions of 
the treaty was expressly limited to the life of Azoff- 
al-Dowlah This considerate provision is the more 
reinaikable, as the majority of the council under 
whom the treaty was concluded do not appear to 
have felt any difficulty in rehevmg themselves fiom 
all regard to the tieaty concluded by the goveimncnt 
which pieceded theirs with the Vizier 

The three councillors weie gieatly proud of the 
achievement of this treaty “ The measure,” said 
they, “ is stiictly and exclusively ouis • the original 
plan was opposed m every step by the goveinoi- 
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general and Mr Barwell”^ Hastings recorded liis chap k 
conviction that it was not hoiionrahle to extort 
from the pi nice concessions inconsistent with our 
former treaties, to which the necessity of his situa- 
tion alone obliged him, however niiwillmg, to sub- 
mit,” f and the judgment of posterity must confirm 
the sentence Remarkable indeed it is, that the 
men who were so keenly alive to the injustice of 
the Rohilla war, should themselves conceive and 
carry into effect an act of deliberate injustice to an 
ally, on the very spot whore they had proclaimed 
themselves the champions of righteousness, and 
while the ink was scai cely dry with which they had 
recorded then abhoireiice of the crooked policy of 
their colleague and president Sucli a circumstance 
pours a stream of light upon their pertinacious op- 
position to evGiy act of the governor, and renders it 
impossible foi the most extended chanty to attri- 
bute it to any pure or honourable motive. 

Hitherto the differences between the two parties 
in the council had reference to matters of public 
policy The rancour of their animosity was now to 
he influenced by the investigation of charges affect- 
ing the personal integrity of the governor-general. 

His accusers were many, his enemies m the council 
well disposed to listen to them — ^but Hastings denied 

* Address from General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr- 
Prancis, to the Court of Directors, 21st November, 1775 Ap- 
pendix 157to the Fifth Report of the Committee of Sccrccy, 1782, 

t Observations on Minute of General Claveung, Colonel Mon- 
son, and Mr Fiancis, by Governoi -general, in Appendix: 157 to 
Fifth Report 
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CHAP IX their right to institute such inquiries, and claimed 
the privilege of dissolving any meeting of council in 
which such questions weie enteicd upon This 
claim his opponents resisted, and on his quitting the 
chair on such occasions, they placed in it one of 
their own numbei, and continued their inquiries 
Charges were pieferred by the Ranee of Burdwaii 
involving the governor-general, his banyan, and 
several other European and native functionaries 
These accusations appeal to have been supported hy 
little or no evidence deserving of ciedit, and almost 
the only ground for attaching any weight to them 
was furnished by Mr Graham, a servant of the Com- 
pany, and one of the accused paities, who, as a pre- 
liminary to mquiiy, demanded that the Ranee should 
give security for the payment of a penalty in case 
she should fail in establishing her charges. From 
another quarter, a charge was made of corruption in 
the foujdarry of Hooghly, in which it was alleged 
that the governor-general participated The paity 
by whom the charge was brought forward was anx- 
ious to obtain the office of foujdai for himself, and 
offered to undertake it at half the salary then paid. 
The foujdar was summoned to answer for his con- 
duct, hut either from conscious guilt or personal 
scruple, he objected to be examined on oath The 
governor-general defended him , but this, probably, 
only furnished an additional reason for visiting his 
contumacy with severity He was dismissed from 
his office, but his accuser did not benefit, as he had 
hoped, by the result. The conduct of Hastings in 
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lefusuig to defend himself against these chaiges, or chap kc 
to permit them to be inquiied into by the board of 
’which he 'was the head, has been legaided as affoid- 
ing presumption of his guilt. But it may be suffi- 
ciently accounted for upon other motives It might 
aiise from an honest conviction that it was incon- 
sistent •with the dignity of his office to reply to 
charges ivhich he declared founded in falsehood and 
forgery It might he attributable to a belief that the 
council •was not a proper tribunal for the investigation 
of such charges, oi a conviction that from his asso- 
ciates he had little chance of an impartial decision 
It might have its oiigin m constitutional haughtiness 
of tcmpei, of •which Hastings liad more than an 
oidmaiy shaie. On the othei hand, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that the inajoiity in the council 
either suborned or encouraged false evidence, kno'w- 
mg or believing it to be such. Their hatred of the 
governor-general led them hastily to listen to any 
imputations against him, and to estimate the truth 
of the charges by their passions, not then judgment. 

They had little or no experience of the native 
character — they knew not "with -what facility false 
charges are manufactured in India — -with what inge- 
nuity supported — with what pertinacity maintained 
They might know something of the feeling ivhich 
leads the worldly wise to woo the smile of new- 
boin power by insulting or persecuting those over 
whom it has triumphed, foi this feeling exists and 
operates to a greater or less degree in all countries 
and states of society , but they did not know the 
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CHAP IX extent to which it prexails in India, nor the fearful 
foiins m which it is sometimes indulged The go- 
Ternoi-geneial was now governor only in name The 
natuial influence of his position was destroyed, and 
the fact of his having a casting vote in an assembly 
of five availed nothing, where three systematically 
and invariably voted together, and always in oppo- 
sition to the chan To the quickness of native 
perception this state of things afforded an index 
pointing out the path to success Whoever sought 
to recommend himself to the majority in council 
attacked the governor-general Whoever had an 
object to gain, which, undei other circumstances, 
might be regarded as hopeless, saw in the evil pas- 
sions which distracted the council the means of 
gratifying his wishes. Whoever bore enmity to the 
governoi-general readily discerned that this was the 
time to seek revenge 

One of the charges which press most heavily on 
the character of Hastings, arose out of the extra- 
oidinary appointment of Munny Begum to the 
guaidianship of the infant Nabob In the exami- 
nation of her leceipts and disbursements, a large 
sum was discovered to be unaccounted for The 
Begum was placed under restraint, and an inquiry 
instituted into the defalcation ; when she stated that 
a considerable sum had been paid to the governor- 
general That something was given and received 
was not demed, but it was alleged to have been 
paid on account of extraordinary expenses inclined 
by the governor-general’s residence at Mooisheda- 
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bad, and to be sanctioned by cnstom. It bad foi* chap ix 
some time been cleaily the intention of the Conrt 
of Diiectors that their servants should receive no- 
thing beyond then regular and authorized emolu- 
ments, and the plea of custom is a poor one when 
placed in opposition to duty.* The tiansaction 
acquires a darker hue from the extraordinary cha- 
racter of the appointment in which it originated 
Opinions may indeed differ as to the extent of 
Hastings’s culpability, but he must be a waim 
partizan indeed who will go the length of declaring 
that the hands of the governor -geneial were alto- 
gether clean If he were entitled to any extra allow- 
ance while at Mooishedabad, he should have diawu 
such allowance openly, and brought it to account in 
the ordinary way; while the sum received from 
Munny Begum, if the receipt were proper, should 
have been carried to the credit of the Comjiaiiy 
If he had no claim to additional allowances, there is 
nothmg to discuss, and his conduct is without even 
the shadow of excuse 

The charge of taking money from Munny 
Begum was originally preferred by the acute and 
piofligate Nuncomar On the 11th March, 1775, a. n 1775 
Mr Fiancis mfoimed the board that he had that 

* Hastings was bound by covenant not to xeceive presents. Two 
of his predecessors had bound themselyes by oath Clive framed 
an oath to be taken in the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta by the 
governor, and took it himself It was also taken by Mr Veiel&t 
It IS remarkable that Hastings did not take it , but it is fair to 
state that it was not taken by liis immediate predecessor. Mi 
Cartier 
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CHAP. IX morning been Tisited by tbs extraordinary peison, 
who had deliveied to him a papei, addressed to 
the goTeinor and council, and demanded of him, 
as a duty belonging to his office as a councillor of 
the state, to lay it before the board Mr. Fiancis 
added, that he thought he could not, consistently 
with his duty, refase to receive a paper from a 
person of Nuncomar’s rank, but that he was un- 
acquainted with the contents of it He had, how- 
ever, some suspicion as to its tenour It accused 
the governoi -general of receiving bnbes to a vast 
amount; among other instances, he was charged with 
taking two lacs and a half of rupees from Munny 
Begum, and something moie than a lac from Nun- 
comai himself, as the consideration for the arrange- 
ment which placed his son Goodias in office On a 
future day, another communication from Nuncomar 
was produced and read, but it contained nothing but 
assurances of the writer’s veracity. Colonel Monson 
then moved that Nuncomar should be called before 
the board, to substantiate his charge The motion 
was opposed by Hastings, and his reasons for oppos- 
ing it were recorded in a somewhat angry minute. 
“ Before the question is put,” he said, “ I declare that 
I will not suffer Nuncomar to appear before the boaid 
as my accuser I know what belongs to the dignity 
and character of the first member of this admimstia- 
tion I will not sit at this boaid in the character of a 
criminal, nor do I acknowledge the members of the 
board to be my judges ” He then adverted to the 
unremitting hostility which he had encountered in 
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the three memhers of council opposed to him — ch ap ix. 
hostility fiist manifested in opposition to his public 
acts, and subsequently in peisonal attacks upon him ; 
and, after shortly glancing' at some former charges, 
d-svelt at length upon Mi Francis’s conduct in bring- 
ing forward those of Nuncomar “ Mr. Fiancis,” he 
said, “has declared that he was called upon by 
Rajah Nuncomar, as a duty belonging to his office as 
a councillor of this state, to lay the packet which con- 
tained them (the accusations) before the board ; that 
he conceived that he could not, consistently with his 
duty, refuse such a letter, at the instance of a peison 
of the Rajah’s rank, and did accordingly receive it, and 
laid it befoie the boaid, declaring, at the same time, 
that he was unacquainted with the contents of it. 

I believe that the Comt of Du’cctors, and those to 
whom these proceedings shall be made known, will 
think diffeicntly of this action of Mr Francis , that 
Nuncomar was guilty of great insolence and disre- 
spect in the demand which he made of Mr. Francis ; 
and that it was not a duty belonging to the office 
of a councillor of this state, to make himself the 
carrier of a letter, which would have been much 
more properly committed to the hands of a peon or 
hircuirah, or delivered by the writer of it to the 
secictary himself. Mr. Fiancis has acknowledged 
that he apprehended in geneial that it contained 
some chaige against me If the chaige was false, 
it was a libel it might have been false for any thing 
Ml Francis could know to the contrary, since he 
was unacquainted with the contents of it , m this 
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CHAP IX instance, therefore, he mciiried the hazard of pie- 
senting a libel to the hoard — this was not a duty 
belonging to his office as a councillor of state” 
Hastings then stated, that he had expected such an 
attack upon him; that he had seen a paper, con- 
taining many accusations against him, which he was 
told was carried to Colonel Moiison by Nuncomar, 
who was, moreover, employed for some hours m 
piivate, explaining to the colonel the nature of the 
charges A translation of this paper Hastings pro- 
duced, and desired it to be recorded He charged 
his opponents with being parties to the accusations 
of which they asserted their right to be judges, and 
then proceeds thus — “ The chief of this administra- 
tion, your superior, gentlemen, appointed by the 
legislature itself, shall I sit at this boaid to be 
arraigned m the presence of a wretch whom you 
well know to he the basest of mankind ^ I believe 
I need not mention his name, but it is Niincomai 
Shall I sit to hear men, collected from the diegs 
of the people, give evidence at his dictating against 
my cliaiacter and conduct? I will not Yon may, 
if you please, form yourselves into a committee for 
the investigation of these matters in any manner 
which you think proper , but I will repeat, that I 
will not meet Nuncomar at the board, nor snffei 
Nuncomar to be examined at the hoard, nor have 
you a right to it — ^iior can it answer any other pur- 
pose than that of vilifying and insulting me to 
insist upon it.”^ Colonel Monson called for the 
* Minute recorded 13th March, 1775. 
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name of Hastings’s informant as to the alleged visit chap ix 
of Nnncomar to him Hastings refused to give it, but 
leferrecl to Mi Harwell to confirm his statement as 
to the existence of such a lepoit Mr Harwell did 
confirm it , when Colonel Monson declared, that he 
had never seen any paper m the Persian or any 
countiy language, which contained any accusation 
against the governor-general ; hut it is observable, 
that he did not deny havmg held intercourse with 
Nuncomar He appeared, however, to think his 
disclaimer very complete , for he prefaced it with 
the sarcastic remark, that ho presumed “ an asser- 
tion even from the governor-geneial himself” would 
“ have no more weight oi influence in the opinion 
of the world than fiom a piivate member” of the 
“ board ” This will illustrate the tone and spiiit iii 
which tlie proceedings of the government of Cal- 
cutta weie then earned on. The motion, that Nuii- 
comar be called before the board, was of course car- 
ried The governor-geneial declared the council 
dissolved, and departed Mr Harwell followed his 
example The remaining members denied that an 
adjournment could take place but by a vote of the 
majority General Clavering took the chair, and 
the three associates proceeded to examine Nunco- 
mai After he retired, a messenger was sent to 
Hastings, apprizing him of the fact, and inviting 
him to resume the chair Hastings refused to ro]>ly 
to this, as a message fiom the board , but sent his 
compliments to General Claveiing, Mi Monson, 
and Ml. Francis, and begged to decline mooting 
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CHA.P IX theia in council at so late an hour, and when it was 
not possible to assemble a full boaid, from Mr Bar- 
well being gone into the country , but expressed a 
hope of meeting them in the levenue depaitment 
on the following day The next step of the majo- 
rity was, to pass a lesolution, declaimg that it ap- 
peared that money to the amount of three lacs and 
fifty-four thousand lupees had been received by the 
governor-general in the manner described by Nun- 
comar, and that such money of right belonged to 
the East-India Company — a resolution naturally 
enough followed by another, calling upon the go- 
vernor-general to pay the amount into the Com- 
pany’s treasury for their use The secretary conveyed 
these resolutions to Hastings, who refused to receive 
or to give any answer to them Another resolution 
was thereupon passed, that the proceedings should 
be transmitted to the Company’s attorney, for the 
purpose of being submitted to counsel for their 
opinion how to proceed for the recovery of the 
money On a future day, it was resolved to sum- 
mon certain witnesses Hastings advised them not 
to attend The majority resolved that the refusal 
was a high indignity to the board The governor- 
general once more declaied the board dissolved, 
and retired ; whereupon those who remained passed 
a resolution, declaring that the board was not dis- 
solved. The secretary was ordered to summon the 
contumacious witnesses, but they weie not to be 
found. One of them subsequently appeared, but 
was not subjected to any pumshment 
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The stiuggle uo'w assumed a more serious charac- 
tei. Proceedings were instituted lu the supreme court 
against Nuncomar and some other persons for conspir- 
ing to cause a native, named Camul-oo-Deen, to write 
a petition to the council, reflecting falsely and inju- 
riously on the governor-general, Mr. Barwell, Mr 
George Vaiisittart, and some natives The inq^uiry oc- 
cupied twelve hours , and its result was, that Nunco- 
mar and another person, a European, were required 
to give secuiity to appear to take their tiial at the 
next assizes.* On the day after this took place, 

* So it appears from Hastings’^ letter to the Court of Direc- 
tors, 16tli May, 1775. A paper of the same date, signed by 
General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr Francis, states the 
same fact, -with the addition, that all the parties to the prosecu- 
tion, except Mr Hastings and Mr Yansittart, had retired from it, 
and that the accused were held to bail at their suit only In 
another paper, dated the 3rd August following, the same members 
of council say — The Rajah (Nuncomar) was summoned to at- 
tend a meeting of the judges on the 20th April last, when he and 
Mr Fowke underwent an examination, of several hours, upon a 
charge of conspiracy against the governor-genered and others It 
appeared to us, that the evidence, ex parte, against them could 
not he very strong or conclusive, since they were not held to bail, 
and the gentlemen against whom they were supposed to have con- 
spired had four days allowed them to consider whether they would 
prosecute or not ” The date here given, the 20th April, is that 
assigned by Hastings as the date on which the parties were held 
to bail On neither side, indeed, does there appear to have been 
scrupulosity as to the mode in which the transaction was re- 
ported Hastings conceals the facts, that the charge of crimi- 
nality extended to other persons as well as the two held to bail, 
and that part of the accusers had abandoned the prosecution, 
while Clavering, Monson, and Francis, after stating, on the 1 6th 
May, that Nuncomar and another were held to bail, asserted, 
within three months afterwards, that they were not 
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CHAP IX the “ gentlemen of the majoiity,” as Hastings called 
them, expressed their sympathy ■with Nuncomar hy 
a visit of ceremony What might have been the 
result of the prosecution for conspiracy is left to 
conjecture , for, before it could be brought to trial, 
Nuncomar was the object of an accusation far more 
grave in its character and more fearful in its con- 
sequences He was apprehended on a charge of 
forgery. The majority of the council, as might he 
expected, langed themselves on the side of the pri- 
soner ; and circumstances conspired to afford them 
an opportunity of manifesting their regard for him, 
by elevating his son to an office of the highest trust 
and dignity About the time of the apprehension of 
Nuncomar, the discovery was made that of the sum 
appropriated to the support of the Nabob, apait only 
had been applied to its professed object Munny 
Begum was forth-with suspended from the exeieiso 
of her functions of guardian to the prince, and the 
charge was confeired on Goodias. 

Nuncomar was committed, tried, found guilty, 
and hanged This was the first instance in which 
the punishment of death had ever been inflicted m 
India in retribution of the crime of forgery The 
excitement produced by it was proportioned to the 
novelty of the event. Nuncomar, too, was a man 
of great wealth — ^he had been possessed of extra- 
ordinary power: the subjecting such a man to an 
infamous punishment was scarcely less startling than 
the dispropoition which, m native judgment, existed 
between the offence and its consequences Above 
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all, Nuncomar was a Hindoo of the highest caste chap ix 
As a hrahmm, his peison was regarded as inviolable. 

Had he committed all possible crimes, banishment,* 
mitigated by the privilege of carrying away all his 
property, was the severest penalty to which he eould 
be subject; and, by his countiymeii, forgery was 
scarcely deemed a crime at all Tinder the influ- 
ence of all the feelings excited by this unprece- 
dented case, no native expected that the sentence 
of the court would be earned into effect f The 
approach of the day of execution, without any inti- 
mation of the postponement of the fatal punishment, 
scarcely affected their belief It came, and with it 
the awful preparation for inflicting the last penalty 
of the law Nuncomar met it with even moie 
than Hindoo apathy He took solemn leave of his 
friends, but neither his countenance, deportment, 
nor intervening occupations indicated any iiitcinal 
conflict After the departure of those on whom his 
eyes were never again to rest, ho engaged himself 
in wnting notes and examining accounts, as though 
transacting ordinary business under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. He cnteiod with a calm step the 
palanquin which was to bear him to an ignominious 
death, and ascended the steps of the scaffold with 
equal fiiinness The crowd collected was immense 

* See Volume I pages 6 and 7. 

t A native liad been convicted of forgery, and sentenced to 
death, by the Mayor’s court of Calcutta, which coart was super- 
seded by the supreme court , but he had not been executed He 
was recommended to the mercy of the Crown, and tnally par- 
doned 
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CHAP IX. The Hindoo portion of it was convulsed by conflict- 
' mg’ feelings of doubt, rage, despair, shame, and 
pity. The Mahometan spectatois, it is said, felt joy 
at the downfal of the aitful and unrelenting enemy 
of Mahomed Reza Khan The feelings of the one 
party weie soon to be outraged, and those of the other 
gratified, by the conclusion of the spectacle which 
had brought them together The signal was given — 
the platform on which the criminal stood piepared 
for death sunk from beneath his feet, and the spirit 
of Nuneomar was on its way to a more awful tii- 
biinal than that before which he had lately appeared. 
The effect upon the Hindoos, who formed the great 
mass of the assembled crowd, resembled that of an 
earthquake Uttering a wild and piercing cry, they 
fled from the spot — force and panic carried with 
them the rest of the multitude, so that none re- 
mained near the place of execution but the servants 
of the law, and the few biahmin followeis whose 
duty it was to take chaige of the culprit’s body. 

The trial and execution of Nuneomar have given 
rise to discussions almost without number The 
legality of the proceedings has been questioned — 
their justice demed — and the motives of those en- 
gaged in them impugned The supposed illegality 
rests upon the assertion that the criminal law of 
England does not extend to its outlying possessions, 
unless they be specially named This is a question 
purely technical, and far too important to be dis- 
cussed incidentally. For these reasons, it may heio 
be passed by. The question of the justice of the 
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pioecodmgs, wliicli ended in the execution of Nun- chap, ix 
coinai, stands on diffeicnt giounds , and, with re- 
feicnce to the xiolciit and long-pioti acted contio- 
vei&y to winch it gave use, it would not be excus- 
able to pass it oYCi without notice 

In India, the ciiinc of foigeiy, as has boon ob- 
served, had ncToi been punished with death Not- 
withstanding its dangoioiis chaiactei, it was legard- 
(‘d there as a slight and venial offence, and it may 
be feaicd that, if doxteiously peifoinied, those who 
wcie uninjuied by the ciimo would bo moic leady 
to admire tlio ingenuity of the ])Oipcti atoi than 
to coiidenin his want of honesty The English law, 
with its sovcic jnovisions against lovgeiy, was un- 
known to the mass of the jioojile \Mtliin the circle 
of the supieine couit, and its sudden application, 
without jnepaxation and without notice, ainioars 
siniilai ni effect to that of an (\r post Jirdo law The 
execution oi Nuncoinai has fuitbin- bemi alh'gi'd 
to paitako of the odious and unjust character ol 
such a hxAV, on the ground that the inijuiti'd forgery 
was coiiimittod about four ycais befote tlu' eri'ction 
of the comt which took cogiuzanco of it In oji- 
jiosition to the fiist of those ]>ositions, it has boon 
iiigcd, that igiioiaiicc of the huv is iicvei lidd to 
affoul ail excuse for the hi each of it, and that all 
parties subject to its opoiation aio su])]K)sed to he 
acquainted with its provisions To the second, it is 
answ'eied, that although the suinemo court of judi- 
catme was not in existence till 1774, there was 
piovionsly in Calcutta a court adiniiiisteiing English 
vot It. 
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CHAP IX la'w, and which had m one instance convicted a 
native of the same offence as that with which Nim- 
coinai was chaiged * It has been doubted wliethei 
that conit ought to have exeicised any ciiinnial 
jiiiisdiction with icgaid to natives, but such juiis- 
diction had been cxoicised by it, and the supicme 
couit was the legitimate successor to its functions 
This objection, tlieicfoio, may be dismissed. It 
might not have been an nnpioper one to uigc in 
ariest of the judgment of the couit which con- 
demned Nuncomai, but it cannot be admitted to 
influence the opinion of those who have now to le- 
view the pioceedings in his case 

Tlieanswei to the fiist objection is less satisfactory 
It IS tiue that ignorance of the law is not peimitted, 
and cannot be permitted, to operate as a bar to the 
conviction of an offender, but a ineiciful judge will 
always take note of such ignorance, if real, in ap- 
portioning punishment. Noithci must it be for- 
gotten, that the ignorance of a Hindoo of that time 
of the jiiovisions of English law is altogether diffe- 
rent fioin the Ignorance which exists in any country 
of the law under which the people of that country 
and their ancestors have lived Not only was the 
law of compaiatively recent inti oduction, but it was 
in many lespects so much at vaiiance with all their 
previous experience, knowledge, habits, and modes 
of thought, that while the best informed among 
them must have found difiiculty in understanding it, 
it was to those less advantageously situated a collec- 
See note on a former page. 
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tion of stiange things, of which their imaginations chap, ix, 
could einhody no lineament or feature Undei such 
ciicum&taiices, the haislmess of inflicting upon igno- 
rance the same pumslmiciit which is assigned to 
deliheiatc and conscious disobedience, is of an 
aggravated chaiacter It is tiiic, indeed, that the 
offence punished in the person of Nuncomar was 
not hhe offences against the levenuo and sonic 
otlieis — the pine creation ol the law No man 
whose moial peiceptioiis aic sound can doubt that 
in icsoitmg to foigoiy to depiive anothoi of his pio- 
peity he is doing wiong hut the inoial peiceptions 
of those among uhom the English law vras thus 
suddenly intioduced woie not sound, they ivore 
eoriupted and debased by the false medium through 
which successive geueiations had been accustomed 
to contemplate their lights and duties, and to some 
of the jilainest dictates of morality they weie in- 
sensible To men thus siiiioiindcd by contamm.iting 
niflueiiees — men who had never enjoyed the benefit 
of a puic nioial atmosjdicre, extraordinary consi- 
deration was duo. The single instance winch had 
occurred of a conviction for foigoiy in the mayoi’s 
court of Calcutta was piobably known to few ex- 
cept the paitios immediately mteiestcd m it The 
case of Nunconiai had flora vaiious causes atti acted 
unusual attention, and it offered a fitting occasion 
for making the law known — while the conit, hy 
cxeicisiiig their powci of respiting the convict, with 
a view to the extension ol the raoiey of the Ciown, 
might have lelieved themselves and the law that 

o 2 
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CHAP IX tliey aclmmisteicd fiom the imputations of injustice 
and ciuolty, ivliicli, fiom their puisuiiig a diffeient 
coiuso, have been fieely cast upon both In -the 
discussions to which this oxtiaoidinaiy ease has 
given rise, considerations have been soinetimos in- 
ti oduced which ought to be excluded fiom it The 
question of the abstiact justice of the law which 
punishes foigeiy with death is one of these With 
this question tlie judges had no concoin. They had 
neither the light noi the power to vary the law 
— then sole duty was to administer it with disci e- 
tion and with mercy The evidence, too, on which 
Nuncomar was convicted, has been impugned , but 
it was sufficient to satisfy the giand juiy that 
thcie was good cause to send the prisonei to tiial, 
and sufficient to satisfy the jury befoie whom that 
tiial took place of his guilt If the juiy woie 
honestly satisfied, it is piobable that the court 
was satisfied also. The conduct of the judges on 
othei occasions shewed that they had no doubt of 
then jurisdiction, and though they cannot be ac- 
quitted of acting with a degiee of haishness and 
piecipitancy which it may not be too much to cha- 
lacterize as indecent,-^ there is nothing to convict 
them of having acted corruptly There are motives 
sufficient to account for their conduct, which, though 


^ The counsel foi Nuncomar endeavoured to prevail on the 
foreman of the jury, hy whom the prisoner had been tried, to 
join in an apphcation to the judges for the exercise of clemency 
The chief justice m open court censured the counsel foi this 
proper attempt to save the life of his chent 
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not <ill of a cieditable cliaiactci, aic far less injmious chap ix. 
to then reputation than that to which the execution 
of Nuiicomar has hcon often attiibuted They aji- 
pear to liave boon men of eonti acted minds, wlio 
had satisfied thoniselvcs not only that the law of 
England was the best foi the people amongst whom 
it had grown up to matin ity — not only that it wtis 
light that tlio law of England should bo intioduced 
and acted upon uniYorsally tbioiiohout the Biitisli 
dominions, but that it was the duty of all people 
within tlioso dominions, whcthei they ovci hcaid oJ 
English law oi not, to undei stand it. They cntci- 
taiiicd no eoiisideiation foi the wide diffeicnce be- 
tween tlie coiintiy fiom which the law came and 
the eouiitiy m which they weic called upon to ad- 
inniistoi it Tlieii cntiic conduct manifested this 
Destitute of all cnlaiged views, citliei of juiis|)iu- 
deiice 01 ol the principles of human natuie, the 
supicmc coiiit was to them the woild In addition 
to this failing, they weio mnuonced by the most in- 
flated notions of their own dignity, and the most ex- 
trayagant anxiety to extend the juiisdiction of tlicir 
court far and wide Whether they weic aetuati'd 
by othci motives — whether, within the inmd of tlu' 
chief justice moic especially, any of a dailcer natuie 
operated, can never be hnowii — there is no •evi- 
dence — fhere jieihaps will be always some suspicion 
E(]ual obseiiiity hangs over the question as to tlu' 
paiticipatioii of Hastings m this unhappy tiansac- 
tion The accusation rests ontnely on a eombi- 
natioii of (•ncunistances, winch might have liceii 
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CHAP IX foitiiitous Nuncomar had stood forward as the ac- 
ciiser of Hastings Hastings had institixted legal in-o- 
ceedings against Nnneomar and others foi an alleged 
conspiracy. The charge does not appeal to haTG 
been xeiy readily susceptible of proof; and the 
geneial opinion seems to baxe been, that it would 
fail Exactly at the time when, if Hastings w’ere 
guilty, and the accuser capable of substantiating his 
charge, it was most important to the goveinoi- 
geneial that he should he removed, Nuneoraai is 
appiehended on a charge of forgeiy committed 
seveial years hefoie — ^the prosecutoi being a native, 
who, it may be piesumed, shaied in the dislike of 
the supieme court believed to have been then gene- 
rally entertained by his countiymen The accused 
paity IS tiled and convicted. The couit have the 
power of respiting the sentence , and, with refer- 
ence to the unusual circumstances of the case, le- 
sinte seems desirable They, hotvever, lefiise ; and 
the chief justice, who had been the schoolfellow of 
Hastings, and lemained his personal fiicnd, mani- 
fests some displeasure at an attempt of the pnsoiiei ’s 
counsel to procure an application foi clemency The 
piisoner is executed his fate is ascribed to his hos- 
tility to the govemor-geneial , and it is alleged, that 
men'were thenceforward afraid of prefeiiing charg'cs 
against that functionary. Such is the case against 
Hastings. On the other hand, it is urged, that the 
prosecutor in this case was a peison with whom 
Hastings had no connection , that he could not in- 
teifeie with the pioceedmgs of the supieme court ; 
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tlut Nuncomar, fiomthe moment of his apiiiehension chap ix 
to that of las execution, -was m tlio hanrls of the 
law , and that it was not m the povci of the goxei- 
noi-geiicial eithei to accolciatc oi to suspend Ins 
punishment. All tins is unquestionably tiue, and 
it IS not less tiuo that, m the sifting iiiqniiios which 
at a latei pciiod took place into this pioceeding, 
when eYidcnce was sought with a degree of assi- 
duity laiely exeicised, no CYidcnce was found; and 
whether Hastings, in i elation to the tiial and exe- 
cution of Nuiicomar, was guilty oi unfoitunate, is a 
question winch can ncvei he satisfaetoiily ausweiod 
It IS niYolTod 111 that iinpenctiahlo niysteiy wdiicli 
hangs ovei so iiiiich of the public life of thatie- 
markahlo man 

The death of Nnneomai was succeeded hy a coin- 
])aiative calm d'he state of feeling in the count il 
lomaiiied iinalteied, and tlit' majoiity continued to 
deteimine and to act Avithout K'feieiice to the views 
of the goYcinor-goneial and the single membei who 
siqiported Inni But the stream of accusation, which 
had sot so strongly and so foimidahly against 1 last- 
mgs, ceased to flow Men Yveie appalled hy the 
fate of the cine! accusei. and the gOYcriior-genoral 
enjoyed a dogi eo ol jieace iii this respect, to which 
he had long been a sLiangci. 

Soon altei the intriguing life of Nuiieoinar had 
been closed hy an ignominious death, his old rival, 

Mahomed Jto>ia Khan, attained a tiiumph The 
Court of Diiectors having become satisfied of his 
innocence, and ol tlie infamy ol his accnsei Nunco- 
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CHAP IX mai, had directed his restoiation to office Theie 
was some ambiguity m the oideis of the Couit, and 
the two paities in council, in conformity with what was 
now long-established custom, adopted different con- 
sti actions of them The will of the majoiity was, 
that Mahomed Reza Khan should bo restored to Ins 
formei chaige, which iiiTolved the duties which 
had been assigned to Goodias The latter, how- 
eTer, was consoled in some degiee for his loss, by 
appointment to another office ; but mfcrioi in tiust, 
dignity, and emolument to his formei jiost 

Little occuired at the board to disturb the mo- 
notony of eternal bickeiing till the death of Colonel 
AD. 1776. Monson, which took place m September, 177G. 

This event reduced the two parties in council to an 
equality in point of nuinhcis , but as the goveinoi- 
general had the casting vote, its effects wcio to 
revel se the former position of the combatants, and 
to throw into the hands of Hastings all the iiowei 
which Ills opponents had previously exeicised What 
followed may leadily be anticipated. Hastings ex- 
ercised his long-lost authority in the same spirit 
which actuated its former possessors , and he pro- 
ceeded without ceremony to annul such of their acts 
as were most offensive to him When the council 
insisted on the recal of Mi Middleton fiom Oude, 
the functions of the resident had been tempoianly 
vested in the officer commanding the brigade After 
a time, the board agreed to appoint a civil scivant 
to the office of resident, but they were far from 
agreeing as to the person who should be selected foi 
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the purpose. The goveinor-general proposed the ch ap ix 
Honourable Fieclenck Stuart. The opposing nia- 
joiity refused to concui they proposed a gentle- 
man named Biistow; and holding the j)o\ver in 
their own hands, then proposal, as a matter of 
com so, was caiiicd.* Shortly after the death of 
Colonel Monson, Hastings retaliated by proposing 
the local of Mr Bristow, and the re-appoiiitmont 
of Ml Middleton General Clavering and Mr 
Fiancis stoutly resisted ; they talked loftily of the 
injustice done to Mr Bristow, in removing him fioni 
a situation which he had filled with credit to himself 
and advantage to the Company, and foi no other 
avow'cd reason than to give his place to another; 
but aiguincnt and declamation wcic alike vain The 
foot of the governor -general was upon the nocks of his 
opponents , he reineiiibered how they had employed 
theii powei wlule power rested with them, and seemed 
resolved that they should have some experience of the 
mortiH cation which he had endured. Ho persevered, 
and it rvas decided that Mr Bristow should give way 
to Mr Middleton Both paitics agiecd in declaring 
thatthcie was no objection to either Mr Middleton 
01 Mi.Bustow — that both wore well fitted for the 
duties of the office of resident They thus alike ad- 
mitted that their motives weio to a great extent fac- 
tious Hastings, indeed, cannot bo greatly blamed for 
restoiiiig a man of acknowledged competency to an 
office li oni which lie had been somewhat capiiciously 
removed , hut, on tlu' other hand, it iiiust not hi‘ 

* See page G() 
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CHIP IX forgotten that, in this instance at least, the con- 
test had been in some degiee provoked by the poi- 
tmacious lefusal of Hastings to submit the un- 
mutilatcd correspondence of himself and the resi- 
dent to the boaid A still less excusable act of 
letaliation was pei petrated with regard to a civil 
soivant, named Fowke, who had been appointed 
niidei the ascendancy of the late majoiity to a 
situation at Benaies. This gentleman and his father 
had taken part with the opponents of Hastings, and 
undei the pietcnce that the duty assigned to Mr 
Fowke was special, and had been performed, ho was 
removed Immediately afterwaids, anothei civil sci- 
vant was appointed to leside at Benares, withanassis- 
tant bearing the name of Hastings’s constant sup- 
poitei, Baiwell If in the removal of Mr Biistow, 
and the re-appointment of Mi Middleton, Hastings 
had some grounds of justification, in the case of Mi 
Fowke there weie none. It was, as desciibed by 
Geneial Claveimg, “ a vindictive measuie couched 
undei the appeaiance of a public service ”* In this 
spirit was the business of the Indian government con- 
ducted till the authoiity of Hastings was once moic 
shaken bythe arrival of intelligence of a new airangc- 
ment for cai lying on the government, m which the 
name of Hastings did not appear General Clavei mg 
was to be governor-general, and Mr Wheelei, loi- 
nierly a diiector, was nominated to the vacant seat 
in council 

To explain these changes, it will be necessaiy to 
* Minute, 2nd Decembei, 1776 
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refer to the course of eNonts by ■which they ifere chap ix. 
brought about. 

Weaned withthe annoyances of his situation, Hast- 
ings foimcd the determination of resigning his office ; 
and t-vvo gentlemen, Mi Griaham and Colonel Mac- 
lean, seem to have been intrusted •with authonty, 
undci ceitain cncumstances, to tender his lesigna- 
tion The latter only appears to have acted in the 
hnsinoss,* and his pioeeedings paitake, in no small 
degiee, of that mystery 'which hangs ovoi almost 
every thing connected -with the name of Hastings. 

On Colonel Maclean’s aiiival in England, ho found 
the state of feeling in almost evoiy qiiaitei unfa- 
vourable to his ]nnici|)al The adininisti ation were 
decidedly hostile, actuated paitly hy the io]iiescnta- 
tioiis which they had undoubtedly loceivcd fiom the 
nicmbeis of council ojiposed to the governoi -gene- 
lal, and partly by a desno to In mg the entiic go- 
veninient of India within the sjdicic of their pati on- 
age The Couit of Diicctois had jiassed resolutions 
oondinniiing the [lolicy of the Iloliilla war, and ex- 
jircHsing an opinion, that the whole of the ooiies- 
jioiulenco hedween the govei noi-gencral and Mr 
Middleton, resident at Oiide, ought to have been laid 
befoio the council These icsoliitions weio snhsc- 
([iieutly adojitod by the general couit, a picfatory 
chniKO being, however, intiodnced, lecogniziing the 
servici's and integiity of tlip governor-geneial, and 

■*' Colonel Maclean appeals to have teen fond ot agencies 
While acting toi ILibUngs, lie -was at tlic same lime agent to the 
Naboh of Aicot, the evui-iulugnmg Mahomet Ah 
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CHAP IX acquitting him of all suspicion, of corruption On 
some other subjects, the Court of Diiectors visited 
the conduct of Hastings and his associate Baiwell 
A D 1776 with censure On the 8th May, 1776, a motion was 
made and carried foi an address to His Majesty, 
praying then lemoval from office* 

On healing of the intention to bring forwaid the 
motion, Hastings’s agent made oveitiires both to the 
ministeis and to influential directors, with a view to 
accommodation f They appear to have been nuga- 
tory, and the friends of Hastings having, as one of 
them observed, “ nothing to lose by a defeat,” | 
determined to tiy the result of a general court 
To that tiibunal they accoidingly ajipealed, with a 
view to revel sing the decision of the Court of Di- 
rectors A requisition being obtained, a genoial 
court was summoned for the 15th of May, and on 
that day it was moved, that it be iccommeiidcd to 
the Court of Directors to reconsider then resolution 
for piocuiing the removal of Mr Hastings and Mi 
Harwell from office ; and that they should report to 
the g'eiieral Court of Propiietors, as speedily as pos- 
sible, their proceedings on such recommendation, 
before any fuitlier steps should be taken m the 
business The couit, on this occasion, was thiongcd 

* It wiU be recollected, that the governor-general and council 
were appointed ty act of parliament for five years, and were 
irremoTable, except by theCio^n, on the application of the Comt 
of Directors 

■t See letter of Colonel Maclean, in Gleig^’s Meinoiib of Has- 
tings, vol 11 page 58 et seq 
J Colonel Maclean 
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by peois, piivy councillors, anil adheients of ailnnms- 
tration Ticasuiy mfliicnco is said to have been em- 
ployed to a gloat extent against Hastings , and the 
fiist loid of the adniiialty, the Bail of Sandwich, 
IS icprescnted as having been unusually active in 
aiding the cause with which the mniistiy had con- 
nected itself The debate was piotiacted till the 
appioach of midnight, when the fiiends of Hastings 
j)io])oscd to adjourn to the following day The 
ministerial paity opposed, and, on a division, the 
motion foi adjouinment was lost. Hastings’s sup- 
]»oiteis then demanded, that the question which 
had been the moans of calling the couit togethci 
should be detcimmod by ballot The lesult was 
vicloiy to the cause of the goveinoi-gencial, the 
motion of his friends boiiig caiiied on the ballot by 
a niajoiity of one bundled and six'"* 

On file 10th July, the resolution foi leinovmg the 

* Minutes ot tliu gcncial court, M S Hastingb’h agent rcpie- 
sontfe this defeat a& a grave annoyance to the miiistry lie says, 
“ It has given great offence to the administration I have never 
known them so sore on any defeat So great a majority has 
stunned them Lord Noith cannot bear the least mention of the 
India House, diicctors, oi proprictois He will have nothing to 
do with India m<ittcr'3 out of jiailiament ‘The Company must 
be lestnctcd to its commerce , tcriitonal acquisitions are heyond 
their abilities to manage, and must be t.dien from them without 
waiting foi the expiiation of the charter Foi this pm pose par- 
liament musl meet before Chustmos, in the meantime the pio- 
prictors may do what they please — the more violent and ahsuid 
thou actions the better ' This is now the language of the minis- 
tcnal party, and they have held it unifoimly since their defeat ” 
— Letter from Colonel Maclean, Mcmoiis of Hastings, vol ii 
pages 65, 66 
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CHA.P. IX govcinoi-geiioial aud Mi. Baiwell was rescinded by 
the Court of Diiectois with legaid to Mi. Baiwcll, 
and on the 16 th the like indulgence was extended 
to the goYeinoi -general Notwithstanding this, some 
of the fiiciicls of Ml. Hastings seem to have entei- 
tainod little hope of maintaining him in the chaii 
at Calcutta in opposition to the poweiful inteiosts 
allayed against him Colonel Maclean appeals to 
have been engaged in a long and somewhat com- 
plicated senes of intiigues, the object of which was 
to enable Mi Hastmgs to quit office with some 
degree of credit. Honouis fioin the Ciown wcic 
talked of, but these, it was intimated, could not be 
oonfeiied A series of propositions seem, however, 
to have been at length agieed upon by Colonel Mac- 
lean and Mr Robinson, a confidential soivant of the 
ministry, wdiich weie to serve as a basis foi peace * . 

The minister being jnopitiated, Hastings’s agent 
turned to the Couit of Birectois At a couit held 
AD 1776 on the 11 th of Decembei, a lettei from him was 
lead It stated that Mi. Hastings, seeing the ne- 

Some of these are remaikable The ai tides of tlie treaty 
were fi.ye in number , tbe fourth provides “ that all letro&pcct and 
prosecution previous to tbe late act of parliament affecting; tbe 
supieme council cease and determine, and m case any informer in- 
fringe this article, admmibtration shall give then aid to defeat it 
The fifth stipulates “ that Mr Hastings shall be well leceivcd on 
his return , a vote of thanks promoted, if moved for , and nobody 
to he displaced ” See Grleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol ii page 
82 The entire details of the negotiation, as naiiated by Colo- 
nel Maclean, are highly amusing The information does not 
come through the cleanest channel , but there is no reason for 
doubting its general accuracy 
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cewsity of unanimity m the supreme council of chap ix 
Bengal foi conducting the affaiis of the Company — 
thcic, and foi establishing any peimanent system of 
goveinincnt foi the good andpiospeiity of the coun- 
tiy, finding fiom the unhappy divisions which have 
occurred in the supreme council, that such was not 
hhely to subsist, and having anxiously on eveiy 
occasion studied to piomoto the welfaie of the Com- 
pany, a couise which he would evei continue, had, 
fiom these motives, authorized the wiitei. Colonel 
Maclean, to sigiiiiy his desiie to lesign the office of 
goveinoi-gencial, and to lequest tlie couit to nomi- 
nate a successoi to the jilace which would theieby 
be vacated in the sujnemc council On the 18th 
the lettoi was taken into consideiation On this 
(lay, also. Colonel Macle.ui \ias called m, and a ques- 
tion was ])io])osed to him as to his authoiity This 
was ccitaiulya natmal and propei inquiiy, but it 
ap])eaie<l that the agent was not piepaied to an- 
swci it uiKionditionally lie professed to be quite 
icady to give' the court satisfaction, but intimated, 
that in the papers to which he must lefer, the 
subject of Ills ])owcis was mixed up with other 
mattoi'S “ of a nature extremely confidential 
and he thcrefoio jiroposod, instead of laying them 
befoK' the court, to submit them to the inspection 
of three of the diicctors specially deputed for the 
purpoBO of examining them The court agi'eed 

* This k'ticr li.ul hcen a subject of conversation between 
Colonel JVI adean and Ins trcasui y friend Robinson, and the latter is 
stated to have drafted it See Mcmoiis of Hastings, vol up 85 
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CHAP IX to tlie pioposal, and Mr Roberts, the chauman, 
Mr James, the deputy-chairman, and Mi.Bcchei 
weie empoweied to male the icqmsite inspection 
They lepoitcd that Colonel Maclean had shewn 
them ccitain papcis lelating to his powers, and had 
informed them that he had more. On a fiituie day 
theyfuithei repoited that, fiom thepnipoit of Mi 
Hastings’s mstiuctions, contained in a papci in his 
own handwiiting, given to Colonel Maclean, and 
foiwaided by him to them, Mr Hastings declared 
that he would not continue in the govcinment of 
Bengal unless eertaiu conditions theiein specified 
could ho obtained, of which they saw no pioha- 
bihty , that Mi Geoige V ansittait had assured them 
that he was pieseiit when these mstiuctions wcie 
given to Colonel Maclean, and when Mi. Hastings 
empoweied that gentleman to declaio his resigna- 
tion to the court, and that this had been confiimed 
by Mr Stuait, ivho stated that Mr Hastings had 
infoimcd him that he had given instructions for 
this purpose to Colonel Maclean The court de- 
termined the evidence of the colonel’s authoiity to 
be sufficient, and a resolution that the resignation 
be accepted was earned nnammonsly , the fiiciids of 
Hastings supporting the lesolntion, hocarisc they 
thought it in accoi dance with his mteicsts and 
wishes , his enemies, because it giatificd then long- 
cherished desire to be nd of him Mi. Wheeler 
was then nominated to succeed to the vacant place 
in council, aird a petition to the Crown piaying the 
appointment of that gentleman agreed upon. 
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The consent of the Crown gave effect to the chap ix 
nomination of the court, and the new appoint- 
ment was foimally announced to the Government 
of Bengal The news raised a storm exceeding in 
violence any that had previously occurred, Hast- 
ings repudiated the acts of Colonel Maclean, and 
determined to retain his post at the head of the 
government’ General Clavering was equally bent 
on assuming the dignity, to which he conceived 
himself entitled Both proceeded to exeicise the 
functions appertaining to the disputed office, both 
issued summonses for meetings of council, and each 
found a followei Mr Barwell answcied the sum- 
mons of Hastings, and Mi Francis that of Geneial 
Clavering, theio were thus two councils sitting at 
the same time under the authoiity of two different 
poisons, each claiming to be goveinoi -general 

The effects of these contests might have been 
seriously disastrous , the manner in which they 
were carried on almost partakes of the ludicrous 
Mr Harwell, on taking his place at the council 
called by Hastings, informed the “board” (con- 
sisting of Hastings and himself) that on his way he 
had received a note requiring his attendance at the 
council at which General Clavering was to preside 
Before the minute which was to record this fact 
was completed, a letter, addressed to “ W arren 
Hastings, Esq.,” without further appendage, was put 
into tlio hands of the person thus designated It 
was fiom Geneial Clavenng After lecapitulating 
the steps by which the assumed change in the go- 
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CHA.P IX veinmcnt had been effected, Hastings’s competitor 
required that the keys of Fort William and of the 
Company’s tieasury should be delivered to him, and 
intimated his intention of being at the council-house 
at a specified hour to receive them, unless Hastings 
should prefer any other method of complying with 
the requisition; one condition only being insisted 
upon — ^that the surrender should take place in the 
course of the day The answei of Hastings and 
Barwell was that they knew of no act or instrument 
by which the oflfice of goveinoi -general had been 
vacated, nor by which it had devolved upon Geneial 
Clavering, and that they would maintain, by all 
legal means, the authoiity and trust confeiied by 
the act under which the existing government was 
constituted. 

The rival council in the meantime had met 
General Claveiing had taken the usual oath as 
governor-general, and, in concert with Mr Francis, 
had framed a proclamation announcing the change 
in the government, publication of which was ordered 
to be made without delay It was also to be trans- 
lated into the Persian and Bengalee languages, but 
the Persian translator refused to perform his office 
The secretary was less scrupulous , he had loadily 
obeyed the instructions of General Clavering, but 
subsequently leceived orders from the other party 
not to summon any council without the older of 
Hastings as governor-general, nor to perform any 
official duty without his authority, or that of a 
majority of council assembled under it. He was 
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also required to send to the council convoked by chap ix 
Hastings the despatches from Euiope which had 
excited this feiment His answer to the foimer of 
these instructions was an apology for having acted 
under the ordeis of General Claveiing in summoning 
a council in his name , to the latter he leplied by 
stating that the despatches had been delivered to 
the party whose authority he had thus recognized. 

Scarcely had the secretaiy made report of these 
circumstances to General Clavering and Mr Fran- 
cis, when Mr Baiwell presented himself before 
them He was asked whether he meant to take his 
place as a member of council, but on this point 
he maintained an obstinate silence His business 
was to obtain possession of the fatal despatches which 
had thrown the government into confusion, and 
he requested that they might be delivered to him 
General Claveiing replied, “ The council is sitting, I 
cannot pait with them” The applicant, without 
arguing the light of the alleged council, inquired 
at what time he could have the letters this pro- 
duced a question as to the authority by which he 
demanded them Still Mi Harwell lefrained cither 
fiom impugning the authority of those whom he 
addressed, oi asserting that of Hastings He re- 
plied that he required the despatches as a member 
of the council of Bengal, in which capacity he was 
entitled to peruse and take copy of any public 
papers. This privilege it did not suit the schisraa- 
tical board at that moment to recognize. General 
Clavering answered, “ You have heard them read 

H 2 
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CHAP IX once, you may heai them read a second time.” 

Mr Barwell demanded to knovF whether the papers 
would be delivered to him or not , the Geneial 
lephed that he was not there to answer inteiioga- 
tories, and repeated his foimer intimation, that the 
inquirer might hear the despatches read. The 
demand for the delivery was then made in a more 
formal manner. General Clavering refused to vary 
his answer. Mr Barwell ordered the secretary to 
send him the papers in dispute as soon as they came 
into Ills possession; and thus this extraordinary 
conference ended 

Hastings, however, remained firm in the assertion 
of his authority The commandant of the garrison 
of Fort William, "the commanding officers at the 
various stations, the provincial councils and collec- 
tois were all formally reminded that then obedience 
was due only to Hastings, as governor-general, and 
the majority of the council, and warned against 
yielding it to any other authority To strengthen 
his claim by the sanction of the accredited intei pre- 
fers of the law, Hastings appealed to the judges of 
the supreme court his opponents acquiesced in 
the appeal. They appear, indeed, to have possessed 
little confidence in their own views ; for, with refer- 
ence to the appeal to the judges, they resolved to 
suspend the execution of all the orders which they 
had passed The decision of the judges was in fa- 
vour of Hastings, who used his victory in a manner 
as little creditable to his character for discretion as 
for good feehng. W ith the aid of his steady adhe- 
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rent, Barwell, he passed a series of lesolutions sm- chap ix 
gularly intemperate, xindictiTe, and absurd After 
reciting the acts performed by General Claveiing, 
under his assumed authority, they declared not only 
that by those acts he had usurped the office of 
go vernoi -general — a proposition which the decision 
of the judges would have justified — ^but that the 
general “ had thereby relinquished, resigned, sui- 
rendered, and vacated the office of senior councillor 
of Foit William,” as well as the place of comman- 
der-in-chief of the Company’s foices in India; that 
Ml Barwell had thereby become senioi councilloi , 
that the office of commander-m-cbief no longei ex- 
isted , and that, for “ the preservation of the legality 
of” their “ pioceedings, Geneial Claveimg should 
not in future be summoned or admitted as a mem- 
ber of council.” These proceedings seem to have 
excited considciable alarm in the enemy’s quarters. 

Ml Francis attended the next meeting of council, 
and prefaced a motion for reversing the resolutions 
respecting General Clavering, with a representation 
of the dangers which surrounded the government, of 
the evils which had arisen from passion and precipi- 
tancy, and of the necessity foi recuriing to a more 
moderate and prudent comse. He claimed for him- 
self credit in regard to his immediate and implicit 
submission to the decision of the judges, and im- 
plored that he might be allowed to act the part of a 
mediator. In this character he urged the reversal 
of their late proceedings he referred to the oiigiii 
of the existing government , contended that there 
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CHAP IX -were only four ways by which the right of General 
Clavering to the place which he had previously 
occupied in council could he voided — ^hy death, 
resignation, removal hy the Crown, or succession 
to the office of governor-geneial, and that none of 
these events had taken place. He asked, “ of what 
avail then is your declaration that his place is va- 
cant in the form and manner prescribed hy the law*” 
and demanded whether those who had passed the 
declaration were prepared to support it hy a military 
force. “ This,” he said, “ is not the language of 
menace, nor intended so , it is the language which 
your true friends, if you have any, should hold to 
you in the most perilous state in which it is possible 
for you to be placed ” On the claims of General 
Claveriiio to hold the office of commander-in-chief 

O 

of the Company’s forces in India, he held a similar 
line of argument, varied only with reference to the 
different circumstances of the appointment. Mr. 
Francis was answered by Mr Harwell, who ex- 
pressed his belief in the legality of the lesolutious 
passed on General Clavering, and his determination 
to uphold them, but did not sustain his opinion hy 
any redundancy of argument The governoi -general, 
in the unrelenting spirit which he so frequently 
manifested, maintained the legality and necessity of 
excluding General Clavering from council But Ge- 
neral Clavering and Mr. Francis had aiipealed to the 
judges of the supieme court. The judges unani- 
mously decided that the council had no power to 
remove one of its members or declare his seat va- 
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cant They could not indeed have decided othei- chap ix 
wise, without publicly exhibiting themselves as unfit 
to occupy the seat of justice No man of comraon 
undei standing and ordinary infoimation, whatever 
might be the degiee of his knowledge oi ignorance 
of the law, could entertain any doubt on the subject. 

Those who thus sought to rid themselves of a disa- 
greeable associate, could not believe that they Lad 
any right to the power of which they assumed the 
exercise They contended that Hastings was still 
governor-geiieial , that there had been no vacancy 
m the office, and that conseq[uently General Clavei- 
ing could not have succeeded to it It necessarily 
followed that he lemamed in the position which he 
occupied befoie, for ho had not lesigned his place 
in council tor the purpose of obtaining the office of 
goveinor-geiieral and then failed to attain his object , 
his ceasing to be the second mcmbei of council was 
only an incident of his supposed elevation to the 
lank of the first ; and if his assumption of the title 
and authority of governor-general were a nullity, all 
that was merely incidental upon that assumption, 
and was dependent upon it for force and validity, 
was alike null and void of effect The opponents of 
Hastings had done much to nutate him, but by this 
most extiaordinary attempt to deprive one of them 
of the power of giving him further annoyance, the 
govcrnoi -general put himself so completely in the 
wrong, as to leave his conduct in this respect with- 
out the shadow of justification or excuse 

In looking back upon these events w'lth the calm- 
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CHA.P IX. ness of feeling winch the actors m them could not 
mamtam, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
•violence and precipitancy manifested by all parties 
Geneial Clavering m assuming the government had 
a pretence barely colourable, and it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that he could have believed it more than 
colourable The instrument under -which the pro- 
posed change in the government was to be effected, 
refen ed to Hastings’s resignation not as an act that 
had been performed, but as an act contemplated 
“ Whereas the said Warren Hastings hath caused 
notice to be given to the said United Company that 
he desires to resign the said office of Governor-gene- 
ral of Bengal ”* The succession of General Claveiing 
to the office of governor-general, which was not de- 
pendent on any thing but the occurrence of a va- 
cancy, was spoken of as something future — And 
whereas, upon such resignation of the said Wairon 
Hastings as aforesaid, the said John Clavering, ac- 
cording to the directions of the said recited Act of 
Parliament, will succeed to the said office of gover- 
nor-general and the appointment of Mr. Wheler 
to a place in council was to have effect “ from and 
immediately after” the office should “ become va- 
cant by the resignation of” Hastings. The paidies 
interested in dispossessing Hastings, indeed, main- 
tained that these forms of expression had reference 
only to the retention by Hastings of the powers of 
governor-general till the arrival of the instrument 
in India ; and that the intention to resign had been 
* Commission appointing Mr Wheler, 23rd October, 177b 
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accepted by the Court of Directors as a real re- chap ix. 
signation, and acted upon accordingly They also 
urged the possible inconveniences that might arise 
from the non-falfilment of a promise to resign, after 
the necessary measures had been taken to supply 
the vacancies vrhich would he created by such 
resignation These inconveniences are obvious ; but 
still it is clear that the expression of an intention 
to resign is not a resignation ; and though a per- 
son in the position of Hastings may justly be re- 
proached with levity, or something worse, for rais- 
ing an expectation that he is about to lesign, and 
failing to realize it after all the arrangements for 
providing for the consequences of such a step aie 
complete, yet if his formal resignation be neces- 
sary to give effect to those arrangements, no one 
can benefit by them until it be made. The in- 
strument under which General Clavering claimed 
to take upon himself the office of governor-general 
did not supeisede Hastings Anticipating the re- 
tirement of the governor-general, the Court of 
Directois nominated a new councillor, and the 
Crown confirmed the nomination , but the opera- 
tion of these acts was contingent upon an event 
which depended on the judgment oi the capiice of 
the person whose removal was to create a vacancy in 
council. There is therefore no difficulty m deter- 
mimng that General Clavering, in assuming the 
office of governoi-general, and Mr. Francis, in abet- 
ting him in the assumption, acted illegally as well 
as unwisely 

The conduct of Hastings is free from the impu- 
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CHAP IX tation of illegality : he had a right to retain his 
oflSce if he so pleased ; the question remains whe- 
thei he was moially as well as legally justified 
The precise powers which he conveyed to his agents 
cannot be ascertained He gave them two papers, 
one laying down certain conditions as indispen- 
sable to Ills retention of the government, the othei 
explanatory of one of those conditions * Whether 
there were any further instructions in wiitiiig 
Hastings professed to he unable to recollect, and 
there aie no satisfactory means of supplying the 
deficiency of the goveinoi-general’s memoiy. Moie 
than these two papers appear to have been shewn 
to the select three appointed by the Couit of 
Diiectors to confer with Colonel Maclean, foi it is 
recorded that Hastings’s agent had laid before them 
“ several papers,” and “ had acquainted them that 
he had more to produce relative to the powers wnth 
which he was invested ”f It seems, however, that 
the acceptance of the supposed resignation, as lai 
as it rested on documentary ground, was based on 
Hastings’s declaiation, that unless his conditions 
were comphed with he would not continue in the 
government , and upon this, aided by the avowal 
of Colonel Maclean that he had authority foi what 

Letter of go^ei nor- general to Court of Directors, 15tli 
August, 1777 Hastings speaks of tlie conditions as applicable to 
his being confirmed in the government , an extraordinary ex- 
pression, as he was already in possession of the government under 
the provisions of an act of parliament, and could not be removed 
without the exercise of the joint authorities of the Company and 
the Crown He certainly needed no confirmation 
f Mmute of Court of Directors, 8th Octohei, 1776. 
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he did, and the testimony of Mr George Vansittart chap ix. 
and Mr Stewart, the court proceeded Hastings 
affirmed that Colonel Maclean had exceeded his in- 
structions , and to discredit the evidence by which 
the alleged authoiity of his agent was confirmed, he 
obseived, that he had nevei called upon the paities 
fiom whom it proceeded to be witnesses to any 
transactions, nor ever authoiized them to give testi- 
mony These statements might be tine; but li 
Mr Vansittait was, as he stated, piesent when the 
instiuctions were given to Colonel Maclean, and 
Mr Stewart received a confiimation of them from 
the lips of the goveinor-gcneial at a future period, 
then evidence was nothing the worse because they 
had not been foimally invested with the charactei 
of witnesses Hastings himself acknowledged that 
he knew one of these gentlemen to possess judg- 
ment and piobity, and believed the same of the 
othoi as men of judgment they were not likely 
to misunderstand the governor-general — as men 
of probity they would not misrepiesent him. It 
IS remarkable, too, that Hastings never denied 
having given the alleged instructions, hut only dis- 
avowed all recollection of them, and added plausible 
reasons to shew how unlikely it was that he should 
have given them “ I can only say,” he obseivos, 

“ that I do not letain even the faintest idea of having 
given such a commission ; nor can I conceive the ne- 
cessity of empowering others to do, in my name, au 

* Hastings’s letter to Court of Directors, 15th August, 1777 

i Letter, ut supra 
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CHAP. IX act whicli must have waited for my ratification, and 
which it was at all times m my own power to per- 
form for myself without agency ”* The latter part 
of this specious sentence contains an argument 
founded on mere semblance, which might he em- 
ployed reasonably enough by a stranger seeking to 
unravel perplexed facts, and find motives for actions 
of unceitain origin, but it is out of jilace when 
uiged by one who was the principal paity in the 
transaction under consideration, and who surely had 
not to conjecture the state of facts from plausible 
appearances, or from a balance of probabilities. 
The question was not whether the couise which 
Hastings was alleged to have taken was natural oi 
necessary, hut whether it had actually been adopted. 
Hastings ought to have been able to answei this 
distinctly To say that he did not recollect having 
given instructions to tender his resignation, suggests 
the question, did he not then recollect that he had 
given no such instructions^ It is inci edible that a 
matter of such vast importance should pass from his 
mind like an idle subject of casual conversation, 
and that his resignation of the oflSce of governor- 
general should have been felt to be of so little mo- 
ment, that he could not recollect whether the man 
whom he had avowedly entrusted with some power 
was commissioned to tender it or not 

It has been said, that the power given in this 
respect was subsequently withdrawn | This state- 

* Letter, ut supra 

f Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastmgs, vol i page 533 
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ment rests upon a letter addressed by Hastings to ciiap ix 
Ml Giaham and Colonel Maclean, in which he pro- 
fesses to retiact the resolution communicated to 
them m a former letter. That resolution was to 
leave Calcutta and return to England hy the first 
ship of the ensuing season, if the advices from that 
country should convey disappiobation of the treaty of 
Benares and the Rohilla war, and should “ mark an 
evident disinclination towards ” him * The know- 
ledge of Hastings’s intention in this respect was 
stated to be confined to his agents, who were to use 
it according to their discretion This resolution it 
IS that he letraeted; and it is clear that the retrac- 
tation of the goveinor-geneial’s intentions to take 
his depaiture fiom India at a particular time, if cer- 
tain ciicumstanees occurred, is a very diflferent t hin g 
from the withdiawal from his agents of the discre- 
tionary power of tendering his resignation previously 
given. The powers claimed by Colonel Maclean, 
and vouched for by Mr Vansittart and Mr. Stewart, 
aie not referred to in the supposed retractation It 
IS scarcely possible to douht that such powers were 
given.f Why they were not m writing, like the 

* Gleig's Memoirs of Hastings, vol i page 521 

*1* Maclean m addressing Hastings refers to those powers in a 
manner which might convince scepticism itself. See his letters 
in G-leig's Memoirs, vol n The following is an extract from one 
of them, it relates to Maclean's interviews with the referees of the 
Court of Directors. Mr Becher had asked if the agent had no 
direct authority to produce Mr Maclean says, “ I answered, 

* No , I believe neither Mr Hastings nor any of those who were 
present thought it a matter of so much formality. If certain 
things were not obtained I was ordered to signify Mr Hastings's 
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CHAP IX conditions upon which Hastings insisted if he con- 
tinned in the goTernment, it is not easy to say 
One mode of accounting for it is, that at the mo- 
ment they were given, Hastings contemplated the 
chance that a change of circumstances might render 
it convenient to disavow them ; and unfoitunately 
neither his public nor private policy was sufficiently 
marked by straight-forwardness to discredit this 
supposition It is certain, moreover, that circum- 
stances had changed The death of Colonel Mon- 
son had left Hastings master of the council, and 
this event has been generally regarded as the cause 
of his tenacity of office Another cause has been 
suggested, in a virtual breach of the coiitiact con- 
cluded between the ministry and Hastings’s agent 
Immediately after the appointment of Mr Whelei 
to a seat in council, it was determined to grace 
the anticipated accession of General Clavciing to 
the office of governor-general by bestowing on him 
the order of the Bath No similar mark of loyal 
favour was to welcome the return of Hastings, 
and the friends of the latter immediately wioto to 
the governor-general, giving their opinion that by 

wish, to he leheved ; if they were obtained, I was ordered not to 
make tliis significatioii But these orders were so strict and posi- 
tive that I entreated and, with, difficulty, obtained some latitude 
as to the time and mode of notifying this mtention. I have now 
notified to you Mr Hastmgs’s wish to have a successor appointed, 
and no blame can he with me now, hut that of having ventured so 
long to delay it ’ ” — Gleig’s Memoirs, vol ix. page 88 It thus 
appears that Maclean’s authority was referred to by him as confi- 
dently in addressing Hastings himself as others 
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this act of the ministry the contract was dissolved, chap ix 
g.nd urging Hastings not to resign * What degree 
of effect their representations had upon him can- 
not he known , how far his purpose of retiiement 
was shaken by the death of Colonel Monson is alike 
uncertain. It was not to be expected that, in an 
official exposition of his motives, he should advert 
either to the unexpected advantage which he had 
derived from the death of one of his opponents, or 
to the pique engendered by the ribbon bestowed on 
another, but his defence addressed to the Court 
of Diiectors is not only unsatisfactory, but incon- 
sistent At its commencement, after recounting 
the leasons that occurred to him for and against 
his resignation, ho states that his mind was so di- 
vided that he could not come to any immediate de- 
cision , that ho suspended his determination in the 
hope of his agent leturning to India, or of learning 
by some other means the authorities under which 
the measures for supplying his place had been 
adopted ; but that, having been disappointed in 
those expectations, he had determined at length to 
declare that he did not hold himself bound by the 
acts of Colonel Maclean. Towards the conclusion 
of the same document, he says that, notwithstanding 
his agent’s want of authority, he had intended to 
comply with the engagements made m his behalf 
He does not distinctly state the causes which led to 
the abandonment of this alleged intention, but he 

* See letters of Col Maclean and Mr Stewart m Glcig's 
Memoirs, vol ii pp 95 and 97. 
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CHAT IX appears to ascribe it to tlie conduct of General 
Clayering and Mr Francis Tbat "vrliich is wanting in 
his public despatch is supplied in his private coire- 
spoudence. In addressing Loid North, soon after 
the storm raised by General Clavering’s assumption 
of the office of goveinoi-geneial, Hastings says, “I 
was not pleased with the engagement made foi me 
by Mr Maclean — I will candidly own it ; but I held 
myself bound by it, and was resolved to ratify it 
This was my resolution , but General Claveiing 
himself has defeated it, by the attempt to wiest from 
me by violence what he could claim only as a volun- 
tary surrender ; by persisting in asserting his preten- 
sions to all the rights and functions of my office fiom 
a tune already passed, and independent of my option, 
and by his incapacity to possess the government, 
after having by his own acts and declarations vacated 
the place from which alone he could legally ascend to 
it.” * In this last sentence Hastings revives the ridi- 
culous plea that General Claveiing had vacated his 
seat in council , a plea which the judges of the 
supieme court had already disposed of, and which 
no man of common sense could seriously maintain 
If, however, Hastings were wavering as to his deci- 
sion, the violence of General Clavering was not ill 
calculated to expedite and direct it. The maik of 
ministerial favour bestowed on the general, and the 

Letter of Hastings to Lord North — Gleig’s Memoirs, vol ii 
page 159 In other letters Hastings held similar language See 
the same volume, pages 156 and 164 In one of these letters he 
adverts to a minute in which his approaching retirement was 
referred to 
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representations of Hastings’s friends in England of chap ix. 
its iinpropiiety, might also have some effect. These 
things might enter into the motives of Hastings’s 
conduct, 01 they might not Heie, as elsewhere, 
those motives aie involved m so much mysteiy that 
the man who retires from the task of scrutinizing 
them, with a perfect conviction of the success of 
his labours, must be gifted with an extraordinary 
degree of confidence in his own powers of dis- 
covering truth.^ 

It IS no pait of the duty of the historian to vin- 
dicate the character and conduct of Hastings’s 
agent, Colonel Maclean. He "was obviously an m- 
tiiguing man, and theie is abundant reason to be- 
lieve that he was an unscrupulous one , but it being 
presumed that Hastings had given him the authoiity 
which he claimed, theie does not appeal any ground , 
for accusing him of either mistaking or neglecting 

* Hastings surrounded every act of his life with mystery In 
a letter to bis fiiend Mr Sulivan, dated 29th June, 1777, after 
stating that he had written to Mi, Dunning, he says, have now 
no channel to Lord North nor encouragement to wnte to him , 
yet I wish it were possible to make him acquainted with the late 
proceedings, especially those of G-eneral Clavenng and Mr 
Francis on the 20th inst '' — Gleig’s Memoirs, vol up 172 It is 
scarcely credible, yet it is true, that on the very same day on which 
he thus wrote to Mr Suhvan, he addressed Lord North, to 
whom he had “ no encouragement to write,*' giving hm an 
account of the 'veiy transactions which he so much wished to 
bring to the minister's notice, hut, as lie represented, wanted a 
channel — See the above volume, page 157 It is remarkable that 
in his letter to Loid North Hastings does not deny the authority 
of his agent, he only expresses himself dissatisfied with the en-. 
gagements made by him 

VOL. ir 
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CHAP IX. the interests of his principal. He found the minis- 
ti7 desirous of remoTing Hastings, and a majority 
hostile to him in the Couit of Directors ; he might 
leasonahly, therefore, conclude that the voluntary 
retirement of the governor-general was the safest 
and most graceful course that could he taken The 
conditions demanded by Hastings, he was informed, 
weie not likely to be granted; and the non-compli- 
anco of the court with his wishes in this respect was to 
be the signal for his letiiement. Hastings had otliei 
friends in England besides Maclean, and they all 
appear to have been convinced that the time for the 
governor-general to withdraw had arrived Hastings, 
indeed, had, both publicly and piivately, intimated 
his intention of suspending his lesignation ; hut it 
was only till the judgment passed upon him at home 
could be ascertained That event had taken place 
— the Court of Directois had decided against him, 
and determined on his lemoval It is true that the 
Couit of Proprietors had successfully interposed its 
influence in behalf of Hastings; but how far the 
majority m that court could be relied upon for pre- 
serving him in office for any considerable peiiod, 
was a question fairly open to the consider ation of 
those mtiusted with the charge of the governor- 
general’s interests * the timorous and the hold, the 

* Maclean, la liis communications to Hastings, repeatedly 
refers to the diffiLculty of maiataining a majority in the general 
court. After relating the result of an interview with the Chair- 
man of the Company, he says, “We retired with heavy hearts, 
sensible of the httle chance we had to carry any question of vio- 
lence against the majority m the Court of Directors, whatevci 
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cautious and the sanguine, might decide differently, chap ix 
yet all might decide honestly, and none of them 
with manifest imprudence The conduct of Hast- 
ings’s friends has been represented as the effect of a 
deeper policy than at first sight appears If Hast- 
ings voluntaiily resigned, theie was no serious impe- 
diment to his future return to office ; if he were dis- 
missed, a provision in the recent Regulating Act* 
precluded his restoration, except by the act of three- 
fourths of the Court of Directors, confirmed by 
three-fourths in numbei of the proprietors voting in 
a general couit specially convened Fear of the 

chance we might hdve m a Court of Proprietors How to bring 
our friends together from the distant paits of the country was the 
dilemma , and how to keep the discordant branches of our sup- 
port together when they were met, in a direct attack on admi- 
nistration, was the danger — Lettei of Maclean to Hastings, in 
Gleig’s Memoirs, vol ii page 80 In another place he says, in 
reference to an arrangement by which the business of Hastings 
was carried over a quarterly general court, The adjournment 
sine die was carried Not forty members attended this com t , 
another proof that our measures were well timed, for what with 
the thinness of the town on one hand, and the indignation of the 
ministry, which had been liberally poured forth upon all those 
who had supported you on the first question, and whom they 
thought they could terrify, had we been obliged to proceed hos- 
tilely at this court, we should, I fear, have made but an indiffer- 
ent figure — Ibid vol ii page 83 And again, Without being 
on the spot, there is no conceiving of what heterogeneous and 
unstable materials our majority was made up, how difEcult it was 
to collect, and how much more difficult to keep them together 
— Page 84 It will be recollected that the friends of blastings, in 

having recourse to a general court, were far from confident of 
victory, they avowedly acted under the impression '' that they had 
nothing to lose by defeat ” 

^ 18 Geo 3, cap 63 

i2 
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CHAP IX consequences of this provision has been very confi- 
^ dently piesumed to have actuated Colonel Maclean 

' but there is no evidence to support the presumption, 

' and as far as a judgment can be formed of the inten- 

tion of Hastings and his friends, it would seem that 
his retirement was contemplated as final. The sup- 
position that the provision of the Regulating Act 
; . influenced them is not necossaiy to explain their 

conduct Without reference to that provision, it was 
, obviously better that Hastings should retire with cie- 

dit than be dismissed with disgrace One point, how- 
evei, in this strange series of transactions must strike 
? every one who examines them — it is the extreme 

facility with which the Court of Directors yielded 
belief to the lepresentations of Colonel Maclean, 
that he was authoiized to tender the go veiiioi -gene- 
ral’s lesignation. This assertion, indeed, was sup- 
ported by corroborative testimony, the tiutli of 
. which there was no reason to suspect , but a verbal 

author ity, though confirmed by respectable evidence, 
t was not sufficient to justify the giave and impoitant 

step of putting in motion the power of the Ciown to 
fill up the place in council presumed to be vacant 
^ lu this case, as in many others, an inclination to be 

satisfied supplied the want of formal and authorita- 
j ' tive proof The Court of Directors wished to avoid 

a collision with the ministry on the one hand, oi with 
' the majority of the proprietors on the other The 

measure suggested by Hastings’s agent seemed to 

* This view IS taken by the Select Committee of the House of 
Comiaons, m their Ninth Report, 1783 . 
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afford the means of effecting this , it moreover gave chap ix 
the opponents of Hastings all they wanted, without 
subjecting his ft lends to the mortification of defeat 
it was consequently eagerly embraced Could the 
party hostile to Hastings have foreseen the conse- 
quence of their conduct, he would not have enjoyed 
the oppoitunity of disappointing their wishes by disa- 
vowing his agent But they were too much pleased 
with the piospect of attaining their object by com- 
piomise to examine veiy scrupulously into the au- 
thoiity on which the aiiangement lested, or into the 
piobability of the goveinoi-geneial perfoiming that 
which had been piomised on his behalf Hastings 
toimd it convenient to abandon his agent, oi he had 
foigotten the mstmctions which he had given, oi 
Maclean had exceeded his authority The lesult 
was a convulsion which might have upiooted the 
new-founded empiie of Gieat Bntain in India, had 
it not subsided almost as soon as raised In allaying 
the stoim, the judges of the supreme court did good 
seivicc to the state , and it must not be denied, that 
while General Clavering and Mr Francis had by 
then violence placed the British government in 
I danger, they subsequently evinced a far moie con- 

ciliatory sjuiit than was shewn by their opponents ^ 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons m their Ninth 
Report, 1783, express an opinion on the conduct of the court 
in accepting Hastings's resignation, very different from that main- 
tained m the text The}’’ say, On this occasion the directoi s shewed 
themselves extremely punctilious with regard to Mr Maclean's 
poweis They probably dieadcd the charge of becoming accom- 
plices to an evasion of the act by which Mr Hastings, lesigning the 
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CHA.P IX Hastings, fixed in his seat by the decision of the 
judges, continued to exercise his power as absolutely 

service, could escape the consequences attached by law to a dis- 
mission It has been observed that there is no evidence that 
Hastings’s restoration was contemplated hy his agent, and that 
the presumption seems to he the other way The supposition that 
the court had reference to the motive which the committee sug- 
gest for Colonel Maclean’s conduct, is equally gratuitous, and the 
assertion that extreme punctiliousness was displayed with regard 
to that officer’s powers, requires for its refutation nothing more 
than an appeal to the facts which have been narrated On some 
other points the Nmth Report of this Committee is marked by 
little judgment or scrupulosity of assertion The view taken of 
the conduct of the judges of the supreme court, in relation to 
the dispute between Hastings and General Clavenng foi the 
governor-generalship, and the strain of argument adopted in 
treating of the supposed resignation, are singularly perverse. The 
following IS the passage in which these points are discussed 
He [Hastings] insisted on continuing in the execution of his 
office, and supported himself by such reasons as could be furnished 
in such a cause An open schism instantly divided the council , 
General Clavenng claimed the office to which he ought to succeed, 
and Mr Francis adhered to him Mr Harwell stuck to Mr 
Hastings The two parties assembled separately, and every 
thing was running fast into a confusion, which suspended govern- 
ment, and might very probably have ended in a civil war, had not 
the judges of the supreme court, on a reference to them, settled the 
controversy, by deciding that the lesignation was an invalid act, 
and that Mr Hastmgs was still in the legal possession of his place, 
which had been actually filled up m England It was extraordi- 
nary that the nulhty of this resignation should not have been 
discovered in England, where the act authorizing the lesig nation 
then was, where the agent was personally present, where the 
witnesses were examined, and where there was and could he no 
want of legal advice either on the part of the Company or of the 
Crown The judges took no hght matter upon them in super- 
seding and thereby condemning the legality of his Majesty’s 
appointment, for such it became by the royal approbation ” 
The tone of this passage is veiy remaikahle. The committee 
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as before, and to be subjected to tlie same annoy- chap ix 
ances from the unrelenting opposition of those 

appear positively angry v^ith tlie judges for averting a civil war/' 
whicli according to their own statement was impending , it would 
§eem as though, in the judgment of this body, it would have been 
better that the disputes in council should have been referred to the 
decision of arms, than that Hastings should have been q^uietly 
continued in his seat The fury of the committee on this point 
appears either to have obscured their perception of truth, or to 
have seriously weakened their regard to it They affirm that the 

judges of the supreme court settled the controversy, by deciding 
that the resignation was an invalid act " This is not correctly 
stated , the decision of the judges was not that the resignation was 
an invalid act, but that there had been no resignation at all The 
first reason which they assign for determining against the right 
of General Clavering to assume the office of governor general is 
the tollowing — '' Because the office of governor- general was 
conferred on Mr Hastings by act of parliament, and accoid- 
ing to the tenour of that act can only be vacated by death, 
removal, or lesignation. That Mr Hastings is not dead is 
a notorious fact , no intention is manifested or act done by 
the directors in the least tending to his removal, and we 
are firmly of opinion that he hath not actually resigned ** 

In support of this opinion they adduced a vaiiety of proofs, all 
tending to shew that the arrangements made on the supposition 
of Hastings's resignation had reference to that event contem- 
plated as a future one Indeed it could not have been otherwise , 
lor if Hastings had actually resigned when his agent intimated 
to the court his intention of resigning, all his acts subsequently 
performed as governor- general would have been invalid, and he 
would have presided for several months over the British govern- 
ment m India without any better claim so to preside than one of 
the writers who copied its proceedings Before the excitement of 
the contest had passed away, General Clavering and Mr Francis, 
in defending their views as to Hastings's resignation, urged that 
the Couit of Directors “ nowhere called it an intended resigna- 
tion " This assertion was verbally tiuc, but substantially false. 

The Court of Dnectors had nowhere called it an intended re- 
signation, but in their petition to the Ciown, praying the con- 
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•* , CHAP IX leagued against Mm. In August, ITT 7, Sir Jolin 

, AD 1777 . Claveiing followed Ms ally, General Monson, to the 

j ' firmation of Mr Wheler’s appointment, they had called it “ a 

proposed resignation A distinction may undoubtedly be con- 
ceived between that which is intended and that which is proposed, 
but the distinction will not avail the pleadings of Hastings’s op- 
ponents The heat of recent contest can scarcely be allowed to 
palliate their indulgence in an assertion so hasty oi so dishonest, 

I ' and a parliamentary committee, wdiere gravity and temperance 

ought to prevail, should have kept itself clear of representations 
which the slightest reference to the history of the transactions 
, under notice will refute The astonishment of the committee, 

^ that the nullity of the resignation should not have been dis- 

(i covered in England/’ nnight have been abated by a calm exami- 

nation of the oiEcial documents, if the vivacity of those by whom 
^ the report was framed would have allowed them to descend to so 

t dull an occupation The half-avowed, half-suppressed, discon- 

tent discernible in the remark with which the committee dismiss 
this part of the conduct of the judges, might also have been miti- 
^ gated by a consideiation of what the judges had done and what 

their duty might have called them to do The judges,” say the 
1 committee, " took no light matter upon them in supetseding, 

and thereby condemning the legality of his Majesty’s appoint- 
i ment, for such it became by the royal approbation ” It is quite 

, tiue that this was not '' a light matter” — the mteipretation of 

! f* . ' Hw IS never a hght matter ” The charge of superseding and 

I condemning the legality of the royal appointment, if true, might not 

, I ^ave been discreditable to the judges, for the appointment might 

' . have been illegal, and then it would have been their duty to declare 

^ it to be so But the charge is not true , the vehemence of the 

* committee is too great to allow them to state what appointment 

‘ I ' they refer to as superseded and condemned for illegality Greneral 

" J I Clavering claimed to succeed to the ofhce of governor-general, 

> not under the royal appointment, but under the provisions of an 

j act of parliament It must be presumed, therefore, that the 

appomtment alluded to by the committee was that of Mr Wheler 
to a place m council The judges neither superseded this ap- 
pointment nor impugned its legality Their decision affected it 
1 , incidentally. They gave to the terms in which it was made 
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gra-ve ; liis death being, it is believed, accelerated chap, ix 
by the irritation of mind in which he had long been 

the only interpretation which they would reasonably bear Mr 
Wheler was expressly appointed to supply the vacancy to be oc- 
casioned by the resignation of Hastings The vacancy had not 
occurred, for Hastings had not resigned 

Some confusion seems to have prevailed in the minds of Hast- 
ings's friends, as well as of his enemies, with regard to the 
position of Mr Wheler Even the man by whom the proposed 
resignation of Hastings was negotiated seems not to have known 
the precise effect of the acts consequent upon it In a letter to 
Hastings, dated the 12th May, 1777, Colonel Maclean says — 

** Since the receipt of the Syren's despatches I have more than 
once endeavoured to learn LordNoith’s opinion of what he wishes 
you to do in consequence of General Monson's death, but I have 
not yet got any clear lights to form an opinion upon , though I 
am at no loss to guess that, however he may wish, he dreads the 
consequences of your return from India in the present critical 
state of affairs An incident will enable you to judge on this 
head, m case Mi Robinson docs not speak out to Elliott 
to-morrow, or to yourself m a letter he writes to you by him 
The incident I allude to is this When the Syren arrived, 

Wheler was at Portsmouth ready to sail, he posted back to 
London, obtained a fresh appointment to succeed to General 
Monson's vacancy, and directly returned to Portsmouth Mr 
Robinson inquired whether Mr Wheler had surrendered his 
first appointment for succeeding to you on your resigna- 
tion, he found that Wheler had not made this surren- 
der He immediately sent an express to Portsmouth, that 
Wheler might send lub surrender m form , hut he had sailed. 

Mr Robinson then got it clearly settled and ascertained m the 
becietary of state’s ofhee, that Mr Wheler had vacated his first 
appointment by the acceptance of the second Thus you now 
stand without a successor, for Sir Eyre Coote has not acceped, 
and, till a successoi arrives, how can you resign ? This is my 
opinion, upon the most mature consideration , and, unless 
Loid North speaks out, I must, from what has passed, think 
it to be his, as well as Mr Robinson’s opinion also ” — Gleig’s 
Memoirs of Hastings, vol ii pages 100, 101 Colonel Mac- 
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j CHAP IX kept, and the vexations to which he had latteily 
, been subjected Hastings and Barwell had now a 

; '! lean appears to lare thought that Mr Wheler’s first ap- 

pointment was to succeed Hastmg’s as governor-general No 
such appointment could be made, because the act 13 Geo III , 

I cap 63, expressly provided, that “in case of the avoidance of the 

office of such governor-general, by death, resignation, or removal, 
his place shall, during the remainder of the term aforesaid [five 
years], be supphed hy the person of the council who stands next 
* in rank to the governor- general ” The person standing next 

' m rank to the governor-general was General Clavering, and he 

> would necessarily have succeeded on the retirement of Hastings 

j t From the state of General Clavering’s health, some apprehension 

* of his death seems to have existed ; hut that event would have 

aifected the oider of succession only by the removal of an indi- 
, , vidual from it The next councillor, whoever he might be, would 

1 then be next m succession to the seat of the governor- general 

It IS not hkely that either Lord North or his secretaiy should have 
been ignorant of this From the Eecords of the Company it 
appears that, on the 21st April, 1777, the Court of Directors 
referred to the committee of correspondence, with the aid of the 
Company’s solicitor, to consider of settling the rank of Mr 
^ Wheler m the council of Bengal, which the court were advised 

I might “ he so done as to place him m the first vacancy that shall 

i ^^ppen, either hy the death or resignation of General Monson ” 

f On the 28th, the committee reported that they had prepared 

^ a petition to his Majesty, revoking the previous appointment 

H f Wheler to succeed on the vacancy which might hajipen 

j on Mr. Hastings’s resignation , and praying that Mr. Wheler 

\ may succeed in the council of Bengal, on the vacancy occa- 

sioned by the death of Lieutenant-General Monson and it 
^ ^ recorded that “ the said petition was read, approved, and 

^ signed On the 2nd of May, the chairman, again calhng 

the attention of the Court of Directors to the necessity of 
I revoking their former appomtment of Edward Wheler, Esq , to 

he a member of council at Fort William in Bengal, on a vacancy 
hy the resignation of W arren Hastings, Esq , the former applica- 
tions to his Majesty for approvmg such appointment were accoid- 
mgly withdrawn, and an instrument being piepared, nomi- 
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numerical majority in council, and for a few montlis chap 
the casting Tote of the former was not necessary to 

natixig and appointing Edward Whelcr, Esquire, to be one of 
the said council, on the vacancy occasioned therein by the 
death of Lieutenant-General Monson, the same was read, ap- 
proved, and signed, also a petition to his Majesty praying 
his royal approbation of such nomination and appointment 
At a court held on the 6th May, two letters were read from 
Edward Wheler, Esq, onboard the Duke of Portland, at the 
Mother Bank, the 29th ult. [April], and off the Start, the 4th 
inst [May], the latter enclosing his surrender of his former ap- 
pointment to succeed as th6 member of council at Port Wilham, 
in Bengal, on the resignation of Warren Blastings, Esq Maclean, 

writing SIX days after the surrender, appears to have been ignorant 
of it, and what he relates as to the alaim of Mr Robinson, in all 
probability rests on nothing but gossiping rumours The fact, 
however, of Mr Whcler’s own friends having cancelled Ins ap- 
pointment to succeed to a place in council, on the lesignation of 
Hastings, might have convinced any one that the appointment was 
not to the ofhee ol governor-general The motive for making him 
succeed on the death ot General Monson instead of on the resig- 
nation ol Hastings, is obvious it brought him nearer to the presi- 
dential chair Succeeding to the place of General Monson, he 
succeeded to all the incidents of that place 

Maclean represents Lord North as anxious to learn what effect 
Monson' s death was likely to have on Hastings’s determination to 
resign, but his lordship does not appear to have treated the agent 
with much confidence In the letter above quoted Maclean says, 

“ At Lord North’s last levee, he asked me what change I thought 
General Monson’ s death would make in your conduct or way of 
thinking ^ My answer was, * My Lord, Mr Hastings is a man 
of the strictest honour, and one of the warmest friends of the 
King’s government , if your lordship will honour me with the 
confidential communication of your wishes on this occasion, I will 
pledge myself to you that, barring unforeseen accidents, your 
desire shall be conveyed to Mr Hastings m three months, and 
that he will cheerfully comply with it Mr Hastings has no 
wish but to facilitate the measures of government, and to prove 
himbclf the most faithful servant ot the Crown ’ His lordship 
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the success of Ms measures Mr Wheler ariived 
not long after Sir J ohn Clavering’s death, and took 
his seat in council as the successor of General Mon- 
son. The news of General Monson’s decease had 
leached England before Mr. Wheler’s depaiture, 
and in consequence, the preYioiis appointment of 
that gentleman to succeed on the vacancy occasioned 
by the retirement of Hastings was levoked, and its 
place supplied by a new one, nominating him to the 
place in council actually vacant by the death of 
General Monson Mr Wheler affected to maintain 
a neutral part between Hastings and Francis , but, 
as might have been exjiected, he almost invaiiably 
supported the latter, and thus reduced the contend- 
ing foices to that equilibiium which had prevailed 

expressed the utmost satisfaction, treats me with, uncommon 
civility on all occasions , but lias never since renewed the subject 
or explained himself, though a fortnight has elapsed 

The disputes which arose out of the contested right to the 
ofiice of governor-general led to a provision in the Act 24 Geo 
III., cap 25, '' that no resignation to be made of the offices of 
governor-general, or governor, or piesident of any of the subor- 
dinate settlements, or commander -in- chief, or membei of the 
respective councils in India, shall be deemed or construed to be 
legal or valid, or shall be accepted as such, unless the same be 
made by an instrument m writing under the hand of the officer 
or person resignmg the same ” Later acts contain similai 
provisions By 3 & 4 Wm IV , cap 85, it is enacted, that no 
act or declaration of any governor-general, governor, or mem- 
ber of council, shall be taken as a resignation, excepting ** a de- 
claration m writing under hand and seal delivered to the secretary 
for the public department of the presidency wherein he shall 
he, in order to its being recorded.” Only one other mode of 
vacating office is recognized — return to Europe, or departure 
from India with intent so to return 
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before the deatli of Sn John Clavenng, and which chap ix 
required the mterposition of the goYemor-general’s 
casting vote to prevent the machine of government 
fiom coming to a dead stand To Hastings this state 
of things was peihaps not disagreeable, although it 
placed him m a situation of extraoidinaiy lespon- 
sibility He liked powci, and he liked the appeal - 
ance of it not less than the reality. He had gieat 
confidence in himself and a stiong disposition to 
annoy liis opponents The additional responsibi- 
lity incurred by his pecuhar position was there- 
fore little felt ; and if it evei sate unusually heavy 
on him, its picsencc was lightened by the giatifica- 
tion which he dciived fioni the reflection that those 
who hated him, and whom m turn he hated, wcie 
under his lod, without the power of moving hand oi 
foot in the exercise of their public duties, except so 
far as he pleased to permit them 

Among the subjects which at an eaily period aftei 
the arrival of Mr Whelcr occupied the attention of 
the council, was a letter addressed to the governor- 
general by Mobarik-ul-Dowlah, complaining bittoily 
of the conduct of Mahomed E.eza Khan in the ma- 
nagement of Ins affaiis, and alleging, that as that 
pel son was not connected with the piince eithei by 
the tics of nature oi attachment, his continued pos- 
session of the high degree of power with which he 
was invested was oppicssive and dislionouiable to 
tlic family The Nabob observed, that he had noAv 
attained that age when, by the law and usage of Ma- 
homcdanism, lu' oiiglit to take the management of 
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CHAP IX his own affaiis ; and lie added, m no very elevated 
strain of self-landation, that he was not so devoid of 
undei standing as to be incapable of conducting them 
He reminded the governor-general that the power 
of the Company was derived from the support of his 
ancestors, aud on these grounds claimed to be eman- 
cipated from the tutelage of Mahomed Roza Khan, 
and admitted to the personal management of the 
affairs of the nizamut and of his household The 
letter was laid by the governor-general before the 
council, and it is unnecessaiy to say that it gave 
rise to great differences very warmly expressed. 
Mr. Wheler proposed to do nothing till the decision 
of the Court of Diiectors could be asceitained. 
The governor-general opposed , but it happened 
that Mr Harwell was absent, and Mr Francis sup- 
poitmg Ml Wheler, the motion was carried At 
the next meeting of council Mr Baiwell was at his 
post: the resolution of the previous meeting was 
summarily reversed, and the Nabob’s request com- 
plied with After the lapse of a few months, the 
governor-general produced another letter from the 
Nabob, suggesting a plan for disposing of the salary 
of Mahomed Reza Khan In the distiibutioii a 
considerable share was allotted to Munny Begum 
Another portion was to be enjoyed by the Nabob’s 
mother. Baboo Begum It happened, too, that the 
amount of money pioposed to be distributed ex- 
ceeded that formerly enj'oyed by Mahomed Reza 
Khan by eighteen thousand rupees per annum, and 
the Company were invited to make up the excess 
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Mr Francis and Mi Wheler objected to tbis, as chap ix 
they did to the entire arrangement, and recorded 
minutes assigning reasons for their opposition. The 
governor-general and Mr Barwell embarked in no 
strife of words. The former moved that the requi- 
sitions of the Nabob should be complied -with , the 
latter simply wrote, “I assent to the goveinor-gene- 
lal’s motion.” That motion was necessarily earned 
Looking upon the imputations which had been cast 
upon the governor-general with reference to Munny 
Begum, his adopting or proposing this ariangement 
— for the suggestion no loss than the completion has 
been asciibcd to him — was at the least injudicious 
It was, howevei, but one of many instances of a 
folly in winch Hastings was wont to indulge ; ho 
seemed to delight in setting public opinion at de- 
fiance That the Nabob was but a tool in the hands 
of otlieis was rendered probable by tho fact, that on 
a former occasion he had bitteily complained of 
Munny Begum, to whom he now proposed to give 
power and tho command of wealth If such woic 
his position, there can be little question as to tho 
hand which guided and directed him 

This part of Hastings’s conduct was severely ani- 
madverted upon by the Court of Directors, who 
ordeiod their wish for tho restoration of Mahomed 
Reza Khan to bo signified to the Nabob, and an 
assurance of their continued favour to be convoyed 
to Mahomed Roza Khan himself Those oidors 
wore obeyed ; but in the lottei, not in the spirit In 
communicating the dcsiic of the court, Fiaiicis and 
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CHAP IX Wlieler proposed to call upon the Nabob to comply 
with it Hastings and Harwell contended for a 
simple communication of the wish of the court, 
leaving the intelligence to pioduce its own effect 
It did pioduce all that could be expected — a remon- 
strance from the Nabob , and but for an event which 
will soon be noticed, the lestoiation of Mahomed 
Reza Khan might have been postponed till the 
power of thwarting it had depaited from Hastings 

The Court of Directois had also oidered the re- 
stoiation of Mr Bristow, whom the goveinor-general 
had lemoved from the lesidency at Oude, and of 
Mr. Fowke, whom he had displaced at Benares 
These oiders were treated with the same degree of 
respect which was accorded to those relating to Ma- 
homed Reza Khan , they were received, lead, and 
coolly set at naught 

A few months, however, wrought a change, and 
m a manner calculated to excite surprise From the 
tempei which had been manifested both by tiastmgs 
and Fiancis, the expectation of an accommodation 
being effected between them must have appeared 
one of the most extravagant that could be enter- 
tained, but little as it was to be anticipated, such 
an event was about to take place. The motives of 
the parties are not perfectly clear. Both, indeed, 
professed to be weary of controversy ; but few poi- 
sons who have studied the chaiacteis of the comba- 
tants will be dispiosed to give either of them credit 
for the feeling Each had a confidence in his own 
judgment amounting to presumption, and tlic cfiange 
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m tlicir conduct is piobably to be ascribed to cii- chap ix 
cumstances latlier than to any abatement either of 
then airogance oi of their mutual hatied 

The penod of office sccuied by the act of 1773, 
to the poisons thciein named as goTeriior-geneial 
and council, had expned before Hastings and Ins 
coadju,tois had notice of any provision being made 
for such ail event they consequently continued to 
exercise then functions, and were in course of 
time apprized that an act had passed, continuing 
the existing go vernoi -general in office for one yeai.*’ 

Sn Eyie Cooto had been appointed to succeed 
Geneial Clavering m the command of the army 
and to a place m council In the latter capacity 
he usually supported Hastings, but not vritli the 
undeviating constancy of Barwell Baiwell had 
passed twenty-thico years in India, duiing ten of 
which he had been a member of council. He had 
enjoyed abundant oppoitunitics of acquiring wealth, 
and having impioved them was desiious of retiring 
to the enjoyment of his fortune at home. This 
event Francis, it may be jiresumcd, was not indis- 
posed to accelerate It would lelieve him from 
a steady opponent, and depiivc Hastings of a fiieiid, 

•whose vote was novel denied to any measure which 
ho chose to recommend In pioportion, ho'W'ovci, 
as the retucincnt of Barwell was desired by 
Fiancis, it was dicaded by Hastings He dis- 
cerned in it the downfall of that absolute powei 
which he had foi some time cxoicised, and though 

* 19 Greo a, cliap 61 
VOL II. K 
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CHAP IX BaiwelFs feeliugs of fiiendsliip might lender liim 
lelnctant to abandon the governoi -general and his 
measnies to a council where two would always rote 
against him, and the third could not be depended 
upon for steady oi peimanent support, it could not 
be expected that he would from this cause defei foi 
any long period the gratification of his own yearn- 
ings foi ease and home Regaiding the depaituro 
of Barwell, theiefoie, as an event that could not be 
far distant, Hastings was not indisposed to soften 
the asperity of an enemy whose powei of opposing 
him was about to be greatly inci eased He could 
not hope to convert him into a friend — piobably ho 
did not wish it, but he might expect to dnninish 
both the vigoui and the frequency of his attacks, 
and to secuie, by a suirendei of some points on 
which Francis had been most pertinacious, the 
liberty of pursuing unmolested those plans in which 
his own mind was most deeply interested Such 
IS the best account that can be given of the probable 
motives of those concerned m the negotiation. The 
overture appears to have proceeded from Francis, 
and to have been made on his behalf by a Mr. 
Ducarel to Major Scott, a great favourite of the 
governor-general and his agent in vaiious impoitant 
and confidential transactions The piincipal condi- 
tions required by Fiancis appeal to have been ex- 
plained at the meeting The result was communi- 
cated to Hastings, and the two principals subse- 
quently met to complete the pacification so hap- 
pily commenced by their agents The value which 
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Hastings attached to the success of the negotiation chap ix 
may be estimated by the sacnfices which he made 
to secnie it A man moie unrelenting in his 
hostility nevci lived , yet he consented to pui chase 
peace on the condition of immediately lestoring 
Mr Fowke to the office which ho had foimeily 
enjoyed, from which Hastings had removed him, 
and to which he had shortly before refused to re- 
store him, though his restoiation was required by 
the express oiders of the Court of Directors Mi 
Bristow, who had been removed in like manner, 
whose restoration had in like manner been ordered 
by the Court of Dircctora, and in like manner de- 
ferred by Hastings, was also to be restored, though 
not immediately Further to propitiate his rival, 

Hastings agreed to conform to the oiders from 
home respecting Mahomed Reza Khan These con- 
cessions weic so many virtual acknowledgments 
that Hastings had acted factiously in Ins previous 
dealings with the parties whose return to employ- 
ment was thus provided for. He had not only re- 
moved, but had persisted in excluding them from 
office, in opposition to the deliberate judgment of 
those whom he served Nothing but the strongest 
public necessity could justify such a course ; hut 
such necessity, if it cvei existed, continued in full 
foice at the time when ho consented to replace 
them The inevitable conclusion is, that personal 
aversion dictated their removal, and personal con- 
venience led to the engagement to icstore them. 

K 2 
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CHAP IX The case of Mahomed JReza Khan affoids the most 
stnking exemplification of this view of the subject 
Heie, accoidmg to Hastings, a great public pim- 
ciple was involved. He had argued that the Nabob’s 
demand to be relieved fiom the services of Ma- 
homed Roza Khan was “ giounded on positive 
lights, which” would “not admit of discussion”*' 
He had maintained that, as a sovereign prince who 
had aiiived at years of maturity, no control could 
lawfully be exercised over him , yet he now con- 
sented to restore to the highest office in the Nabob’s 
service a man against whom that prince had for- 
mally appealed to the government of which Hastings 
was the chief The governor-general indeed, on an 
occasion antecedent to that on which he had so 
vigorously asserted the Nabob’s lights, had spoken 
of that prince as “ a mere pageant, without the 
shadow of authoiity”f Hastings indeed ap])eais 
nevei to have felt himself bound by any opinion 
beyond the moment when it was advanced. He was 
never at a loss for reasons to justify any course which 
was convenient or which passion rendered desirable , 
and his principles were adopted and relinquished 
■with as much facility as if they had avow'edly been 
but instruments for accomplishing certain ends — 
cumbrous arms not to be dispensed with, indeed, in 
the field of warfare, but which no one would assume 

* Minute, Fort "William Secret Consultations, 5th March, 1 778 

t Minute of governor-general, Fort William General Conhnl- 
tations, 7th December, 1775 
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without necessity, and witli which no one would chap ix 
emlbauass himself foi a moment aftei the necessity 
had passed away 

The conclusion of the tiuce wuth Fianeis was to 
be followed, at no gieat distance of time, by another 
compiomisc scaicely less leniaikahlc Almost from 
the peiiod wlicn the judges of the supieme comt 
cntcied on then functions, soiions differences had 
existed between them and the government The 
couit seemed lesolved to pi css its jmisdiction to 
the voiy extent of the limits piesciibed to it by law^, 
if not a little beyond them The juiisdiction of the 
couit had been lestiictcd to Biitish subjects resi- 
dent,™ having been icsidcnt, within Bengal, Behar, 
and Oiissa, oi haring dc'bts, ('ffects, oi estate there, 
and to poisons employed diicctly or indiiectly in 
the SCI vice of the Company, oi ol British subjects; 
those woids being intended to exclude the natives 
gc'iieially, they being regarded as subjects of the 
N.ibob with leg aid to these, the juiisdiction of the 
court, with the exception ah eady mentioned, could 
only be exmeisod with consent of parties The 
couit, liowevci, adopted such principles of constiuc- 
tion as thieatencd to bung within its powei every 
mhahitant of the tliiee jnovmces on wdiom any one 
might desiie to inflict the vexation and expense of 
a law-smt No man could calculate on being able 
to escajie its meshes, and all icgaided it with hoiroi. 

To the poor the expense attending its piocccdmgs 
was flightful, to the iich its foims of inocoss weie 
so offensive as to be iiioie dieaded than oven death. 
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CHA.P IX. In a country where the tendency to litigation is so 

# strong as it is in India, where revenge is so long clie- 

I 1 iished and so lemorselessly gratified, the snpieme 

I court hecame a frightful instiiiment of injustice and 

, , I oppression. Its lower retainers were among the Tilest 

and most abandoned inmates of a crowded Indian 
' city, and the manner in which they exeicised their 

i’ '|i unpopular calling may readily be conceived The 

; ’I government was not less hostile than the people 

» < , to the assumptions of the supreme couit, for the 

# judges were charged with exceeding theii authority 

by interfering with the collection of the revenue ; 

f * I and further, they had claimed the right of calling for 

the production of the lecoids of government in their 
court,^^ Having advanced thus far, it was not to be 

^ ' * The first attempt to exercise this power was in an action 

j brought by Mr Stuart, who had been dismissed from the office 
^ of secretary to council, against his successor, Mr Auriol, to 

' I recover one month’s salary received by the latter gentleman, and 

^ ^ j alleged by the former to be due to him The plaintiff’s attorney ad- 

, ' dressed a letter to the assistant secretary to council requiring liim 

h I to produce sundry papers, including letters from the Court of 

j I , Directors to the government of Bengal, and portions of the Con- 

‘ sultations of that government The majority of the board re- 

f solved not to comply with the requisition , whereupon the assis- 

J} ' ' taut secretary was served with a subpoena, and attending the court 

thereon, but without the papers, he was told that by not x^ro- 
j f* ducing them he had made himself liable to all the damages of the 

* suit He answered that he could not produce the x:)apers without 

the permission of the hoard , and that they, being apprized of the 
. , attorney’s application, had ordered him not to comply with it. 

He was then called upon to declare whether the board weie 
unanimous in refusing the papeis, and if not, which of the mem- 
bers had voted for their production and which against it The 
counsel for the defendant objected that the assistant secretaiy 
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expected that the judicial institutions of th^ countiy 
would meet with much lespect In one ease a ver- 
dict, with heavy damages, was given against several 
parties conceincd in certain piocecdmgs hefoie the 

could not answer this question without a breach of his official 
trust The couit disi Guarded the objection, and insisted upon 
an answer, declaiing that the \yitliholdmg the papcis was a denial 
of justice, and that as the board was no corporation the individual 
membeis who had concnried in the refusal were severally liable 
to actions The comments of the governor- gcneial and council 
on this cxtraoidinaiy decision are not unworthy of notice They 
say, According to the doctrine delivered horn the bench, it is 
unlawful foi your governor and council to lefuse to produce, in 
open court, any papeis deposited in our societal y’s office, wlienevei 
they shall be dem«indcd by an attorney, as neccssaiy for the in- 
formation of the court m any case depending bcfoie them This 
doctiinc IS gencial and indefinite , it makes no distinction m the 
nature of the papers to be pioduccd, and leaves no disci etion to 
us to judge of the consequences wliicli may attend their being 
divulged It depends upon the capiice oi ignorance of any 
attorney to expose the tiansactions of your [the Court of Direc- 
tors] affairs in every hianch, and even your most secret mstiuc- 
tions to us, to the cuuobity and comments of every bystander m 
a public court, perhaps to the avowed enemies of the Company 
and nation If your governor and council, alarmed at the pro- 
bable or possible consequences of such a publication of your 
rccoids, should hesitate, or refuse to comply with the attorney's 
lequibition, they arc charged with the positive denial of justice, 
and aie said to he liable to personal actions for damages A dis- 
tinction is made between the acts of the majority and those of 
the council, notwithstanding it is expressly piovidcd by law that 
the govciuoi-gencial and council shall be bound and concluded 
by the opinion and decLuation of the major part of the incmbeis 
piesent, and the chief justice obliges our assistant sccietaiy to 
declare, in open court, the opinion given by each member of 
council. 111 Older to found an action against such jiaiticulai mem- 
beis as composed the majority — Lettci to the Gouit of Dircc- 
tois dated ‘29th Novembci, 1775 
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CHAP IX provincial council of Patna, including some Ma- 
hometan functionaries employed by that council 
Another verdict passed, at the suit of the same 
plaintiffs, against the membeis of the council It 
■would be difficult to shew that it was any part of 
the duty of the supreme couit to control and regu- 
late the courts subsisting under the authority of the 
local government , but in this case they assumed the 
power, and they decided the question before them, 
nioreovei, upon a maxim of English law, delegatm 
non potest delegare, of which, howcvei sound and ra- 
tional it may he, the parties thus visited with punisli- 
ment in the shape of damages which they were 
unable to pay, had never heaid. 

The state of the country which icsulted from the 
occurrence of such proceedings is thus chaiacteiiEod 
by one who had minutely investigated the subject.''' 
Speaking of their effect upon persons interested in 
the construction of the law, he says, “ The gencial 
alarm which the claim of jurisdiction by the supreme 
court of Calcutta over these persons has spread, ap- 
pears from the petitions of the renters of the Patna 
province, and other distiicts, requesting to be dis- 
charged fiom their engagements with the Company 
Nor IS it difScult, from the instances collected in the 
numerous papeis I have perused, to discovci that 
then apprehensions ai-e well founded Persons con- 
fined by the couits of dewanny adawlut f arc collu- 
sively arrested by process fi om Calcutta, or removed 

■" Mr Rous, staading counsel to the East- India Company 

j- The revenue courts of the country 
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by habeas corpus, ■where the language is as miknovn chap ix 
as the povei of the conit , the piocess is abused to 
terrify the people , fiequeut aricsts made for the 
same cause , and thcie is an instance of the pui- 
chaser of a zeuuiidaiy neai Dacca who was ruined 
by suits commenced by paupeis, suits denved fiom 
claims pi 101 to his pui chase, and who was at last 
condemned in consideiablo damages foi an oidinary 
act of authoiityin Ins station Hence the natives 
of all lanhs become fearful to act in the collection 
of the lovenncs, the rentois, and even heieditaiy 
zemindais, aic diawii away or aiicstcd at the time 
of the collcetions, and the ciojis embezzled” 

Aftei pointing out sonic othei evils attending the 
extension of the juiisihction of the supieme eouit, 
the wntei thus conlmues — “ When to those abuses, 
incident to the institution of the conit itself, denved 
fiom the distance of those amcmable to its jnns- 
cliction, and (loin the invincible ignoianco of the 
natives respecting the laws and practice of the court, 
we add the disgrace bi ought on thohighei orders, it 
will not porlia])H be lash to aflhra, that confusion in 
the provinces and a ])rodigious loss of lovcnuo must 
be the inevitable consocpiencos of upholding this 
jurisdiction.” The winter above ejuoted, in another 
place, says, “ The natives in their petition repioscnt 
the lawyers as masters of right, and conceive that 
whomsoever they favour he must pievail It is ob- 
vious, indeed, that an intricate system of nnknown 
law, adniinisteied m an unknown tongue at a great 
dislaiioc from the rcsideiici' of the jiartics, must he 
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CHAP IX a plentifiil source of abuse, Avliicli no wisdom in the 
judges can possibly collect ” On tbis last point the 
judges held an opinion veiy diffeient from that of 
the commentator on their proceedings Entertain- 
ing an unbounded admiration of their own wisdom, 
no less than a belief in the almost unlimited ex- 
tent of their power, they never appear to have 
doubted that so much wisdom, combined with so 
much power, was equal to the coriection of any 
abuse however minute, however secret, however dis- 
tant, or however complicated. It might have been 
thought that the jurisdiction assigned to the supreme 
couit was sufficiently large even under the limita- 
tions intended by the legislature They were such 
as no single couit in England exercised, and leqiiiied 
an extent of learning which no lawyer in England 
would have pretended to possess They demanded 
not only a familiar acquaintance with the piinciplcs 
and piactice of both common law and equity, but 
also so much knowledge of international, civil, 
and canon law as was necessaiy to the exeiciso of 
admiialty and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The admi- 
nistration of such various systems of law, which in 
England is deemed to require distinct courts and 
judges, assisted by advocates who for the most 
part direct their studies and confine then prac- 
tice to a very limited portion of the whole, was in 
India allotted to a single court, the members of 
which were ready not only to encounter the labour 
imposed upon them, but to add to it by involving 
themselves most unuecessaiily and unwisely in the 
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intricacies of Hindoo and Maliometan law, of wtieh chap ix 
they could not be expected to know even the elements. 

True it IS, that their mode of dealing with this class of 
questions was Tery simple. To disentangle the knot 
was no part of thoir practice — it was cut without 
ceiemony, and without regard to the suffering and 
luin which were to ensue. The government, how- 
ever, could not see the peace of the country dis- 
turbed and the sources of its revenue cut off with- 
out anxiety They were responsible for both , and 
the dissatisfaction which, on juiblic grounds, the 
acts of the judges were calculated to produce, was 
aggi-avatcd by the attacks which had been made 
upon then authority, and by the perception of 
the iiitciitioii, obviously existing in the supreme 
court, to lender the power of the governor-general 
and council, as far as was practicable, suhoidinate 
to its own 

The time when mutual and long-cherishccl dis- 
content was to issue in an open conflict at length 
arrived. An opulent native, named Cossmaut Ba- 
boo, had given security to the government for cer- 
tain rents iiayahle by the rajah of Cossijurah, in his 
capacity of zoinindai. Cossiiiant had also acted as 
managci of the zommdary, the accounts of which 
were involved in much difliculty. There woie dis- 
puted questions between Cossinaut and the govern- 
ment , thoie were others in which the claims of 
Cossinaut were opiioscd hy those of the rajah oi of 
the cnltivatois Covcinmcnt had pioccedcd to vin- 
dicate its claims by an appivil to the law, but an 
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CHAP IX aiiaiigemeiit subsequently took place, and a fuithei 
examination of tbe accounts was enteied upon by 
mutual agreement, Cossmaut depositing the sum in 
dispute. Befoie the exaimnation was completed, 
Cossmaut commenced an action against the rajah in 
the supreme couit, and m order to entitle him to its 
interposition, made oath that the zemindar was em- 
ployed by the East-India Company in the collection 
of the revenues Upon this a issued, with a 

clause authoiizmg the sheriff to take bail to the 
amount of 300,000 rupees 

An officer proceeded to execute the writ, and the 
zeimndai, having obtained information of the ap- 
proach of the unwelcome visitor, disappeared The 
governor-geneial and council, on being appiized of 
the facts, had recourse to then legal advisers. The 
Company’s advocate-general gave his opinion that 
the legislatuie did not intend to subject zemindais 
to the authority of the supreme couit; and after 
adveiting to the peculiar position of the English 
m India, as well as to the difficulties which had 
arisen and were likely to aiise fiom the impindent 
and extiavagant assumptions of the judges, lie ad- 
vised that the zemindar should have notice that, 
not being subject to the jurisdiction of the court, 
he should not appear, or plead, or do, or sulfcr any 
act which might appear on his part to amount to a 
recognition of the authority of the judicatuic, as 
extending to himself The advocate-gencial fuithcr 
advised, that m all similar cases, as well as in that 
before him, the power of the government should bo 
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witlilielcl fiOBi afFoidiiig aid to the judicatuie of the chap ix 
comt, that the couit should be left to its own 
means of executing its piocess , and that the judges 
should (in the language of the advocate) “ thus ren- 
der themselves responsible to the state foi having, 
should such be the event, mineccssaiily hazaided 
the dignity and authority of the King’s judicatuie, 
by exposing its piocess to contempt and its officers 
to icsistanco and lepulse”^ The advice of the 

This opinion of Sir Jolm Day exhibits a remarlvable dcgiee of 
professional fearlessness and practical good sense He says, “At 
home, where the laws have all their energy, and being their own 
laws, and having grown np with them, the people, from habit, at 
least, pay them a willing i cvercnce and a prompt submission , 
still if, from the slow and impel ceptiblc changes in the ciicu in- 
stances of the state and the manncr«i of the people, unforeseen and 
almost insurmountable didiculties have often embairasscd the exe- 
cution of them, insomuch that at times, rather than depart from 
principles, it has been found necessary to resort to fiction, can it be 
expected that in the unautbon/cd attempt to bend at once the tem- 
per, manners, and prejudices, customs, religion and govcinmcnt 
of a people who, besides a human form, have no one thing m com- 
mon with us, to a foreign law, the wisdom of the wisest shall not 
be often at a stand Thcic is so much of sound reason and good 
feeling m tins passage, that it may appear almost captious to take 
exception to a single phiase , but Sn John Day was wrong m 
speaking of the natives of India as having nothing m common with 
Europeans but “ a human foim They have much more , they 
have all the passions and feelings, good as well as evil, which we 
possess Justice and kindness arc due to them as members of 
the great human family, and the exercise of those virtues towards 
them will iicvci be thrown aw^ay Paralysed by superstition, 
rendered distrustful by ages of misgovornmcnt, their minds 
cannot be expected at once to expand into the vigour and matu- 
rity of Euiopean intellect and feeling , but time only is wanting 
to effect the change, and it is already in rapid piogicss The 
humane and geuciou^ spiut which pcivades Sii Jolm Day’s 
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CHAP IX advocate-general was followed. The European col- 
lector at Midnapore was instructed to apprize tlie 
zemindai of the views of the goveraor-geiieral and 
council, and if applied to hj the sheriff foi military 
assistance to refuse it 

The wilt of capias was returned unexecuted ; and 
a writ was thereupon issued to sequester the lands 
and effects of the zemindar in order to compel his 
appearance to the action. To enforce this writ the 
sheuffs ofEcei was attended hy a body of about sixty 
sepoys and European seamen , the former furnished 
hy Cossinaut, who, in accordance with a common 
practice among wealthy natives, kept m pay an 
armed force 5^ the latter consisting of sailors dis- 
charged from ships m the river. The whole were 
aimed and piovided with ammunition On this 
preparation becoming known to the goveinor-gene- 

paper, renders it eyident that it was not his intention to give 
deliberate expression to an opinion unfavourable to the native cha- 
racter The exceptionable phrase was a casual inadvertence, par- 
donable when bis mind was occupied with a question of so much 
importance as that submitted for his consideration In a subsequent 
part of the document, the advocate- general renders justice to that 
ready submission to authoiity which is one of the most distin- 
guishing characteristics of the people of India That obstacles 
upon this head, he says, " should now arise in the way of 
jurisdiction, seems less extraordinary than that they did not find 
themselves obstructed at their outset hy difficulties which, 
caution had not avoided^ no management could surmount It has 
been the good fortune, however, and that of those who have an 
interest in the preservation of their provinces, that they had 
pliant matter to work upon , and when that is the case much 
may he effected by temper, moderation, and address 

^ See vol 1 page 226 
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lal and council tliey ordeied Colonel Ahmuty, the chap ix 
ofiicer commanding at Midnapore, with a xiew to 
preserve the peace of the country, to dispatch a 
sufficient force to intercept and apprehend any body 
oi men answeiing the descuption of those under- 
stood to he employed for executing the woilc of 
sequestiation These orders did not airive in time 
to pi event an attempt to execute the writ. A 
sergeant, with pait of the sheriff’s force, effected 
an entiance into the house of the zemindar and en- 
deavotued to pass into the zenana.* They were 
lesisted, and foi the time oveipoweied , but the 
sheriff’s party being leinforccd, possession of the 
house was obtained, the sanctity of the zenana 
violated, the zemindar’s dewan seized and detained 
as a piisoner The state of affairs was soon changed 
by the ariival of a party ol troops dispatched by 
Colonel Ahmuty undei the oidors which he had 
received fiom the goveinment. The sheiiff’s men 
were made prisoncis and marched off to the presi- 
dency. These piocecdings were followed by the 
issue of a government notice addicssed to all ze- 
mindars and landholders, advising them that they 
were not subject to the supreme court, except undci 
particular ciicumstances, which were jiointed out, 
and warning them not to plead to any action 
brought therein, nor to do nor suffer any act which 
should amount to a iccogmtion of its authority ovci 
them This was transmitted to all tlie provincial 
councils and collectors, with orders to give it publi- 

*■ The apartments of the women 


-I 
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CHAP IX City ; and those authorities were, at the same time, 
diiected not to affoid any aid to the service of the 
process of the supreme court in cases wheie, by the 
teims of the notice, the paities against whom such 
process was directed were declared to he exempt 
fiom the jurischction of the court These events 
occuried in the months of Novembei and December, 

im 

A D 1780 On the 18th January following, rules were granted 
in the supreme court, calling upon certain persons 
alleged to be connected with the resistance offered 
to the process of the court, to shew cause why at- 
tachment should not issue against them Those 
persons were Lieutenant Bamford, the officer com- 
manding the party by which the sheriff’s followers 
were dispossessed and made pi isoiieis, Mi Swanston, 
assistant to the collectoi at Midnapore , and Mi 
North Naylor, the Company’s attorney. The principal 
offences charged on the last named gentleman w'eie 
his having made ini^uiry at the sheriff’s office as to the 
means taken foi executing the writ, and being privy 
to the dispatch of the military force by which the 
execution was frustiated Application was at the 
same time made for rules against the governor- 
general and Mr Bar well , but the chief justice was 
under the influence of a remarkable degree of disci e- 
tion, and he declared that the couit would not grant 
a rule which they “ could not enforce,” but he 
directed copies of the rule to be served upon both, 
in Older that they might answer the matters sworn 
to if they chose The leniency with winch the 
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chief justice ticatcd the meinbers of the goTcrnment chap ix, 
was not extended to then attorney On a future 
day the lule against Mr Nayloi was made absolute, 
and ho was lequiiecl to answei a stung of twenty 
intcirogatoiies Mr Naylor legaidcd compliance 
with this 01 del as inconsistent with his professional 
duty , and, with a view to the influence of medita- 
tion 111 effecting a change in his judgment, he was 
committed a prisoner to the common gaol of Cal- 
cutta * The govcrnoi -gen oral and council wcic, about 
the same time, seived with summons fiom the su- 
pieinc coiiit, to answei to Cossiiiaut Baboo in an 
action of ticspass There could be little doubt as 
to the gioimd of this action, but as it did not ajipear 
on the summons, and might, “ by liaic possibility, 
have 1 elation to questions of a piivato or personal 
nature,” appeaianco was ciitcicd for all the parties 
The plaint eonfirnicd the Ruspicion which had 
been cntei tamed, and it being evident that the 
action related to matters done by the governor- 
general and council in their jmblic capacity, they 
diiccted their counsel to withdiaw their appearance 

* This remarlv is act lightly made, noi is it an c\aggerat)cm of 
the views aot merely entertamed hut avowed by the chief ]iisticc 
Sir Elijah impey The following is actually a liteial leport of 
part of the proceedings on the subject — 

“ Mr Lawrence (counsel foi Mr Naylor) — I hope your lord- 
sliip does not mean that Mr Nayloi sloill nnswei inwio/f/s-? 

“ Chief Justice — Why not ? Mr Nayloi will have moic tune 
to thmlc of Ills conduct and prepare liis answer ” 

Minute of Pioccedings in Cossijurdh, Appendix No 21 to Fust 
Repoit of Select Committee on Admmistiation oi .luhtioc m 
India, 1781 

VOL ir L 
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chap iy The wiatli of the cotiit vas thereupon roused to 
fmy The conduct of the government vpas declared 
to be “ a clear contempt of his Majesty’s lav, and 
of his couit blit the indignation of the judges sub- 
sided on recollecting fiom whom the contempt pio- 
cceded The counsel for the Company had ten- 
dcied a papei contaimng the resolutions of the 
goveinment The couit ordeied this paper to bo 
lecoicled, “ but,” says Sii Elijah Impey, “ as it was 
m the case of the governor-general and council, did 
no other act in consequence of it.” * The judges, 
however, determined that the defendants could not 
withdraw their plea without leave, and that if they 
applied for such leave, it would not he light to 
grant it; that both as Biitish subjects, and as being 
employed by, and in the seivice of the East-India 
Company, they were subject to the jurisdiction of 
the couit as individuals, and that there was no dis- 
tinction between then concuiront and individual 
acts, and, finally, that the court would proceed in the 
case befoie them as in any other where theie was 
a default of appeaiance. The plaintiff had pre- 
viously applied to the court to have the cause set 
down to be heard eis paHe for default of plea, 
and the application had been granted But this 
affair, which had threatened consequences scarcely 
less serious than those dreaded at an earlier peiiod 
from the conflict of nval claims for the first 
place in the government, terminated in a manner 
as extraordinary as it was unexpected. Cossmaut 
* Cossijurah Appendix to Report, No 25 
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Baboo suddenly discontinued his actions against the chap ix. 
governor-general and membeis of council, and also 
that against the zemindai, out of which the others 
had arisen. His motives aie unknown It has 
been suiniised, and with strong probability, that 
Hastings could have tliiown some light upon them 
A still moie rcmaikable event was to follow at the 
distance of a few months fiom the discontinuance 
of Cossmaut’s actions Sn Elijah Impey, chief- 
justice of the supreme conit, was made judge of the 
Sudder dewanny adawlut, the highest couit of jus- 
tice existing undei the authority of the Company 
To this appointment a salary of sixty thousand lupees 
per annum was annexed 

Thus teinnnatcd the conflict between the govern- 
ment of Bengal and the supreme court, piovohed by 
the judges, and earned on by them with a lament- 
able disregard of their own duty and of the public 
interest Their infatuation led to resistance fiom 
the powei which was bound to lend its support to 
their authority The course taken by the govern- 
ment cannot be defended upon any ordinary iirm- 
ciples, but the circumstances under which they 
were called upon to act were not of an oi dinar y 
character The judges acted undei the authoiity of 
an act of parliament, and the governor-general and 
council had no legal right to inteipret that act 
According to strict law the court might determine 
its own juiisdiction, subject to appeal to the King 
in council , but the assumptions of the court wore 
so monstrous, and the consofiucnces likely to flow 

L 2 
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CIUJ^IX fiom them so fearful, that the government had only 
to choose between resisting the power of the couit, 
on the one hand, oi, on the othei, calmly witnessing 
the total rum of the conntiy committed to then 
caie The land was passing out of cultivation 
undei the terror of the supreme couit ; the people 
flying from then habitations to escape the outrages 
offeied by its myimidons to their persons and then 
feelings, and, if its conise had not been timely 
an-ested, the countiy would have become a deseit — 
the haihlfs of the supieme couit its lords The 
governor-general and council could not have been 
justified in siiflfenng this state of things to ensue 
The violence of the lemedy was wai ranted by the 
extreme wiong which gave use to it The judges 
usuiped powers which the legislatuie did not in- 
tend them to possess,* and the government resisted 
them The one paity strained the law, to extend 
then own authority , the other resisted the process 
of the law, in order to piotect the people from 
oppiession On both sides theie was usurpation 
The motives of the parties and the ends to which 
their acts were directed must be considered in order 
to determine between them. Usually when the 

rius new IS oonfinned by tie subsequent passing of an act 
(21 Geo 3, cap 70 ) declaring tbe governor-general and members 
of council exempt from tie authonty of tie supreme court for 
their official acts, and also privileging persons acting under then 
orders By the same act it was declared that no person, as a 
land-holder, farmer, or collector of land revenue for the govem- 
mmt should become amenable to the court The legislature also 
indemnified the government for their resistance 
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judicial autlioiity has been aiTayed against the exe- chap ix 
cutive, the object of the formei has been to piotect 
established and recognized lights Hcic it was to in- 
vade lights of oldei standing than the court by which 
they were assailed, to offer violence to feelings which 
had been the giowth of ages, and to foicc upona]ieople 
unfitted to loceive them, institutions nevei designed 
by the legislatuio to ho thus widely extended The 
sentiments of honest admiiation with which the 
mind legaids the judge who cnfoices the authoiity 
of the law against iiiesponsihle power, is iii this 
case tiansfeired to those who threw themselves 
between the people of India and the encioachmonts 
of uiiauthoiizcd law In the pciformance ol this 
duty, foi a duty it was, Hastings coidially joined 
with that paity in the council with which he was 
usually at enmity His fiiend. Mi Baiwoll, was 
fai less decided m his conduct The most devoted 
supporter of the policy of Hastings, he washed not 
to sepal ate himself from the governor-geneisil , the 
attached fiiend of Sii Elijah impey, ho recoiled 
from giving offence to the chief justice vacil- 
lating, under the influence of these contending 
motives, fiom one side to the other, defending the 
legality of the acts of the supiemo court, and at the 
same time perfectly convinced that then acts weie 
dostioying the sources of the I'evonue, Mi Baiw'cll 
seems to have been anxious in this dispute to stand 
well with all paities Hastings did not thus tempo- 
iize ho chose his pait, and he acted vigoiously upon 
the choice which he had made But hcic ajiprobatioii 
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IX, must end : the means by which, the dispute was ter- 
minated, though Tery chaiacteristic of Hastings’s 
policy, weie veiy discreditable to all parties con- 
ceined m the accommodation 

The judges of the supreme court of Calcutta were 
intended by the legislatme, like the judges of the 
courts at Westminster, to be independent of the exist- 
ing’ goTernment The appointment bestowed by the 
governor-general on Sir Elijah Impey was remune- 
lated hy a large salary, and it was to be held dumig 
pleasure That such an appointment on such terms 
should have been oifeied by Hastings to the chief 
justice of the sujireme court — that, when offered, it 
should have been accepted, are facts so startling that 
it IS difficult to determine which is the more extiaor- 
dinaiy The appointment was carried by the casting 
vote of the governor-general, and is attributable solely 
to his personal influence Bai well had retired from 
council , Sir Eyre Coote, professing not to be master of 
the question, gave a guarded and hesitating assent to 
the proposal of Hastings It was strenuously opposed 
hy Francis and Wheler, who in their minutes ad- 
duced arguments against it which must have been 
triumphant had the question been decided hy reason. 
Hastings had suggested doubts as to the legality of 
the authority exercised by the superiors of the de- 
wanny courts, which he thought— for it then suited 
his purpose so to thmk — ^rested only on “ doubtful 
construction of the words of an act of pailiament 
To this It was very justly answered, that if the go- 
vernment had no legal power to nominate persons to 
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sucli duties, they ought not to attempt to exercise it at chap ix. 
all, and that neither the act of confeirmg that power 
upon the chief justice of the supreme couit, noi his 
acceptance of it, could make that legal which was 
hefoie illegal But Hastings did not rest his case 
upon this point he did not scruple, after some little 
picparation, to put foiward his leal motives m re- 
commending the appointment “ It will be the 
means,” he said, “ of lessening the distance between 
the boaid and the supreme court ” “ The conten- 

tions,” he added, “ in which we have been unfortu- 
nately engaged with the comt, boie at one time so 
alaimmg a tendency, that I believe evciy niembei of 
the board foiobodcd the most dangeious consequences 
to the peace and lesouices of this government fioin 
them They are at piesent composed , hut we can- 
not he ccitain that the calm will last beyond the 
actual vacation, since the same giounds and mate- 
rials of disunion subsist, and the levival of it at a 
time like this, added to our other troubles, might, 
if caiiicd to extremities, piove fatal ”* In othci 
woids, Hastings was anxious to put an end to the 
(hlferenccs between the government and the supreme 
court; he thought the chief justice not incoiiuptible, 
and he was willing to pay his pi ice. Such a “mode 
of procuiing peace,” in the language of one of Hast- 
ings’s coadjutors, f was not “ the most honourable or 
safe;” but it accorded with the toituous policy which 
Hastings loved, and it was adopted 

Minute of govciaoi general, 2£)tli Scptembci, 1780, 
t Mr Whelei. 
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CHAP IX To the reputation of the chief justice the ap- 
pointment was more injurious than eTen to that of 
Hastings — it was deadly Had Sir Elijah Impey 
died before accepting this fatal gift, he would by 
impaitial obseiYers have been regaided as a man of 
narrow mind, headstrong passions, and overbearing 
temper , but no imputation, based on sufficient 
evidence, would have shaded his judicial integiity 
His own act effected that which all the ingenuity 
of his enemies would have failed to accomplish 
He inscribed on his own brow the record of his dis- 
grace in character deep, bioad, and indelible. The 
temptation was so undisguised in its approach, the 
scandal of accepting it was so glaimg, that the 
slightest feeling of judicial decency would have 
lepelled it with something appi caching to scoiii 
What could his contemporaries, what could postc- 
rity think of a chief justice, found, m the words of 
a distinguished member of his own profession,"^ 
one day summoning the goveinor-geneial and 
council before his tribunal for acts done as council, 
and the next accepting emoluments neaily equal to 
his original appointment, to he held during the plea- 
sure of the same council.” 

Before the completion of the arrangement hy 
which the chief justice was to be rendered supple 
and accommodating, the slumbering embers of dis- 
content within the council had hurst into lenewed 
life ; and so powerful was the reaction of hostility, 

Mr Rous, standing counsel to the Company, for whose 
opinion a case was pi epared 
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after the temporary calm, that the pen became too chap ix 
feeble an instiument to express the feelings of the 
two chief combatants Among the ai tides of 
agreement between Hastings and Francis was one, 
it was stated, securing to the former the manage- 
ment of the Mahratta war, the details of which 
will be related in a future chapter. According to 
Hastings’s view, this article was violated, and he 
pioduced in evidence an alleged copy of the stipu- 
lation in the following words — “ Mr. Fiancis will 
not oppose any measure which the goveinor-geneial 
will recommend for the piosecution of the wai m 
which we aie supposed to be engaged with the 
Mahiattas, or foi the general support of the present 
political system of this government neither will 
he himself either propose oi vote with any othei 
member who shall propose any measure that shall 
be contrary to the goveinoi-general’s opinion on 
those points” Francis denied that he ever was 
a party to such an engagement, and, refcrung 
to a conversation with Hastings, m which the 
governor-general produced a memoiandum con- 
taining, as he believed, the article in question, 

Francis affiimed that he returned it with a de- 
claration that he did not agree to it Between 
the truth of these conflicting statements there aie 
but slender materials for determining The balance 
of probability, however, somewhat inclines in favour 
of the assertion of Hastings He had given up to 
Fianeis many points on which his personal wishes 
would have led him to withstand a surrendei , it is 
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inconceivable that he shoxild not have Tbargainecl foi 
something in leturn If every thing weie to be 
conceded to Fiancis, and nothing to the goveinoi- 
geneial, the latter might as well have iisked the 
consequences of Mr. Barwell’s possible ictiiement. 
He probably would not have letired, if his friend 
and leader had not believed himself secuie of a 
satisfactory shaie of power.* Hastings, too, at the 
time when the arrangement was concluded, seems 
to have been convinced that the provision relating 
to the Mahratta war was pait of it f It has been 
suggested that both parties were guiltless : that 
Francis had declined to assent to the disputed ai ti- 
de, but that Hastings had not undeistood him 
This seems incredible. On a subject of so much 
inteiest to both, eaie would be taken that the mam 
piovisions of the compact weie undeistood , and it 
IS not easy to evade the conclusion that cither Fian- 
cis was guilty of a gross bieaeh of faith, or Hastings 
of the assertion of a scandalous falsehood The 
jiiesumption, on the whole, lies against Fiancis, and 
his character will probably never bo lelievcd from 
the imputation But whoever was the guilty party, 
the dispute was near finding a tragical termination 
A challenge given by Francis was accepted by the 


In a letter to Mr Sulivan, dated tte 4th March, 1780, 
astogs says Mr. Barwell, wlio 'was privy to the treaty in 
aU the stages of it, has determined to return to England in conse- 
quence, with my free consent, and release from any engagement on 
him from, his connection mth me to remain m the seivice See 
txleig s Memoirs of Hastmgs, vol u page 254. 
t See the letter ahore quoted in Gleig’s Memoirs 
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goYernor-general the parties met, exchanged shots, chap ix 
and Fiancis was wounded The previous language 
of the disputants was so violent, that such a result, 
however reprehensible, was far from unnatural On 
the indecency of such a mode of determining dis- 
putes existing m a council entrusted with the care 
of vast and important interests, no remark can be 
necessary A sense of duty, and even an enlight- 
ened self-respect, ought to have restrained the com- 
batants from that wild abandonment to the influ- 
ence of passion w’hich led to such a result A duel 
between the goveinoi -general and one of his coun- 
cil, aiismg out of then ofiicial acts, ought to have 
been regarded as among things impossible It 
would be scarcely more disgiaceful that a chief 
justice and one of the judges of Ins couit should 
so settle a disputed point of law 

Francis quitted India m December following, A D 1780. 
and Hastings was thus left to pursue Ins own views 
almost uncontrolled. 
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CHAPTER X 

CH AP X. On the western side of India weie ceitain places 
which theEast-India Company had long been desirous 
of possessing; these were the island of Salsette, the 
poit of Bassein, Kenery, Hog Island, Elcphanta, 
and Auranjee They were occupied by the Mah- 
lattas ; and with the view principally to taking ad- 
vantage of any opportunity that might occui of 
securing those places hy negotiation, permission had 
been sought and obtained for the residence of an 
English agent at Poona It was some time before 
any event favourable to the views of the English 
goveinment occurred, but, at length, the success of 
the Company’s aims against the Nabob of Bioach 
seemed to afford an opening for attaining the de- 
sii'ed object 

With the Nabob of Bioach the gcvemmeiit of Bom- 
bay had foimeily concluded a treaty, but it being 
alleged that he had levied a highei rate of customs’ 
duty on the goods of merchants under English piotcc- 
tion than his engagements wan anted, an expedition 
was fitted out against him, m conjunction with the 
Nabob of Surat, who claimed from the government of 
Broach a ceitain amount of tribute, a large poition 
of which was to be made over to the English, m 
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consideration of the expense -which they incurred, chap x. 
But this step was undei taken undei imperfect in- 
foimation; and on the expedition arriving before 
Broach, it being obvious that the attempt must fail, 
the Nabob was prevailed upon to save the honour of 
the British arms, by requesting that the tioops might 
be withdiawn. Negotiation followed, and a new 
treaty was concluded. The expedition against 
Broach was strongly condemned by the Court of 
Directors, but this did not pievent the government 
of Bombay from dispatching another with the same 
object, their disobedience being defended by alle- 
gations of the continued deceitful and peifidious 
conduct of the Nabob The second expedition was 
more successful than the first, the city of Broach 
being taken by storm ; but the Couit of Diiectois 
again expressed thcii disapprobation of the attack. 

It was pait of the plan of the Bombay govern- 
ment to offer Broach and a place called Port Victoria 
to the Mahrattas, in exchange for those which it 
was desired to obtain from them The British resi- 
dent took pains to intimate that such an exchange 
might be effected , but the Mahiatta government re- 
ceived the communication coldly, and without any 
movement towaids accepting the offer 

At a latei period circumstances seemed to favour 
the views of the English, and negotiations weie en- 
teied into with a personage named Biigoiiath Row 
He was the brother of a formei peishwa, and the 
uncle of two succeeding ones, the latter of whom was 
assassinated Rugonath Row enjoyed the reputation 
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CH^x. of haying contrived his nephew’s death; a more 
indulgent opinion, supported Tby respectable aiitho- 
iity,^ legards him as intending only to seize the 
power of Ins relative, and acquits him of conspiiing 
against his life Rugonath Row, on the death of his 
nephew, succeeded to the oflice of peishwa, and to a 
multiplicity of foreign and domestic troubles He 
was engaged m a war with Nizam All, which lie coii- 
tiived to bring to a conclusion, hut without advan- 
tage to himself He meditated an expedition into 
the Carnatic, which was to ciipple at once the power 
of Hyder All, Mahomet All, and the English* But 
these great designs came to an abortive conclusion : 
Hyder Ah, taking advantage of the pecuniaiy dis- 
tress of Rugonath Row, which was gieat, made peace 
with him on his own teims Rugonath Row had 
pioposed to himself to icscue from that wily adven- 
tuier certain districts which he had acquired fioni 
the Mahrattas. Hyder All induced him to sui ren- 
der kis claim to part of them, in consideration of 
the payment of a small sum of money and the pio- 
mise of a largei The intelligence of some events 
threatening the stability of his powei comp died 
Rugonath Row to relinquish his further designs on 
the Carnatic; hnt he prevailed upon Hyder All to 
recognize his title as peishwa, and to engage to pay 
tribute to him. 

The news which had arrested the progress of 
Rugonath Row was that of the alleged piegiiancy of 

Captain Duff, author of the History of the Mahrattas 
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Gunga Bye, the widow of the late peishwa Hugo- 
nath Row theieiipori commenced his march towaids 
Poona and met with some success , Tbut the want of 
funds prevented his pursuing it, and he suddenly 
turned his course to the northward Shoitly aftei- 
wards the widow of the late peishwa gave bnth to 
a son, who at the age of forty days was formally in- 
vested with the office he was destined to hear/" 
The investituie took place in May, 1774 

Had Rugonath Row abandoned his usurped au- 
thoiity in defeience to the rights of an infant, he 
would have depaited widely from the piinciples 
which govern Mahratta policy, whethei national oi 
individual He did not thus disci edit the people 
to which he belonged, but, amidst many difficulties 
and much distress, continued to maintain his pre- 
tensions to the office of peishwa, and to seek allies 
to assist him in suppoiting them Among others, 

* It las been questioned whether this child was the son of the 
deceased peishwa , and suspicioa has been, cast upon his birth from 
the fact that in the fortress m which his mother resided a number 
of women m the same situatioa were assembled This has been 
accounted for on different grounds. According to one report, it 
was intended, if the widow of the peishwa should give birth to a 
daughter, to substitute in place of the female the male child of 
one of the other women Another report represents the assem 
hlage of the women as having no other motive than the desire to 
provide a nurse for the expected peishwa The best authorities 
appear to concur in recognizing the claim of the infant to be re- 
garded as the son of the deceased peishwa. It is said that this 
fact was never disputed by Rugonath Row, and that the reports 
throwing doubt upon it may be traced entirely to the credulity and 
mistahes of the English authorities at Bombay 
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CHAP X he had recourse to the English, and the dcsiio felt 
hy the authoiities at Bombay to obtain possession 
of Salsette and Bassein led them eageily to en- 
courage his overtmes. They were lendered the 
more anxious by an apprehension that the Portu- 
guese were about to forestal them in the posses- 
sion of these much coveted places. The negotia- 
tions with Rugonath Row, however, piocecded un- 
satisfactoiily On the point which the government 
of Bombay legaided as most impoitant he was ob- 
durate • he peremptoiily refused to give up Salsette 
and Bassein, and m despair of accomplishing their 
object by any other means, the English authoiities 
had resolved to accept an offer made by the killa- 
dar in command of the gariison at Tannah, the 
piincipal foit on the island of Salsette, to jiut them 
in possession of the place for a sum of money The 
bargain, howevei, was not earned into effect By 
the time that the governor and council of Bombay 
had decided upon closing with the offer, the hilladar 
alleged that it was no longer in his power to perform 
that which he had proposed, the Mahrattas, alarmed 
by the movements of the Portuguese, having lein- 
foiced the gariison But the British authorities 
weie not thus to be disappointed Negotiation 
having failed, they had recourse to arms : Tannah 
was taken by storm, and the island of Salsette, to- 
gether with that of Caianja, passed into the hands 
of the English Immediately after the dispatch of 
the armament against Tannah a Portuguese fleet 
appeared off Bombay, and the commander delivered 
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in a protest against the conduct of the British au- 
thorities.* 

Before the captuie of the island was etFected 
the new government of Bengal had entered upon 
its fiinctions. By the act under which that go- 
vernment was constituted it was invested with a 
controlling power over the other presidencies. The 
government of Bombay were aware of the passing 
of the act, hut were ignoiant of the arrival of the 
new councillois, and their formal assumption of 
authority, until after the expedition against the 
islands had been dispatched Its success was com- 
municated without delay to the government of 
Fort William 

In the mean time negotiations with Rugonath 
Row weie renewed, and, finally, a treaty was con- 
cluded, by which foimcr treaties with the Mahiatta 
state wcie ratified both parties engaged to abstain 
from assisting the enemies of the other, the East- 
India Company agreed to aid Rugonath Row with 
a considerable force, and he in return agreed to 
surrender to them Bassein and certain other places 
Rugonath Row was also to procure fiom the Gui- 
cowar a giant for the Company of the share of 
revenue collected by that prince in the town and 
pergunnah of Broach He further stipulated to 
pay to the Company annually seventy-five thousand 

^ Tlie governor and council of Bombay, in their report of the 
mattei to the government of Fort William, call the doenmexxt 
“ a small protest ” Whether the epithet is intended to apply to 
the material or the moral characteristics of the paper does not 
appear 
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CHIP X rupees from the revenues of Oklaseei, and a lac and 
a-half of rupees monthly for the militaiy assistance 
which he was to receive, or a propoitionate share 
for so much as might he furnished, as security for 
which payment he made temporary assignment of 
several districts Six lacs of rupees were to bo im- 
mediately deposited with an agent of the Company ; 
but, as Rugonath Row had them not, and knew not 
where to obtain them, it was agreed that he should 
deposit jewels in then place. Rugonath Row was 
to defray all expenses that might be incuned in 
taking possession of any of the places ceded to 
the Company , he was not to make war in the Car- 
natic, and he was bound to assist the ships of the 
Company, or of persons undei their protection, if 
wrecked, and to protect the caigoes 

This tieaty was greatly disapproved at Bengal 
The governor-general Hastings lecoided a minute 
of considerable length, and certainly marked by 
great ability He maintained that the treaty was 
unseasonable, because formed at a time when Rugo- 
nath Row appeared to have been abandoned by his 
former adherents , that it was impolitic, because the 
Company was subjected to the whole burden of the 
war, without a force at Bombay equal to the under- 
taking, without money or certain resources, and 
because it was undertaken without regard to the 
general interests of the other British settlements in 
India ; that it was unj'ust, because the English had 
received no injury from any part of the Mahratta 
state which could authorize an interference wuth 
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tlieir mutual dissensions, and were under no ac- chap x. 
tual ties to Rugonatli Uov, but, on the contrary, 
were in positive negotiation with the very powers 
against which they had since declaied war; and 
that it was unauthorized, because the lav precluded 
the subordinate governments from commencing hos- 
tilities, declaring war, or negotiating any treaty of 
peace without the consent of the governor-general 
and council, except in cases of imminent necessity, 
where it would be dangerous to postpone the 
commencement of hostilities or the conclusion 
of tieaties, and except when the suboidinate 
government might have received special oiders 
from the Company — which exceptions did not 
apply to the treaty concluded with Rugonath Row. 

On these giounds, the governor-geneial proposed to 
diioct the goveinmont of Bombay to cancel the 
treaty, and withdraw the detachment sent in pui- 
suance of it, unless some decisive advantage should 
have been gained over the enemy, or that the de- 
tachment should he m such a situation that it would 
be dangerous either to retreat or to pause, or that a 
negotiation should have been commenced between 
Rugonath Row and his opponents in consequence of 
the support afforded by the English. The council, 
seldom agreeing in any thing but m annoying each 
other, were unanimous in approving the fiist part of 
the pioposed orders to Bombay : with regard to the 
exceptions by which the order was modified there 
was a difference of opinion. Barwell, as usual, sup- 
ported the go vcinoi -general altogether — the three 

M 2 
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CHAP X remaming meml)ers of the council thought that the 
ordei for the withdrawal of the troops should he 
made subject to no exception but that of the im- 
practicability of their retiring in safety, and thus 
the instiuction to the gOYernment of Bombay was 
framed. 

The government of Bengal resolved at the same 
time to open a negotiation with the authorities at 
Poona. The choice of the peison who was to lepre- 
sent the British government at the capital of the 
peishwa gave rise, as usual, to a contest. Hastings 
proposed Colonel Dow , General Clavermg recom- 
mended Colonel Upton , and the latter officer, being 
supported by the majority, was appointed. 

The command of the British force destined to act in 
conjunction with Rugonath Row had been entrusted 
to Colonel Keating It arrived at Cambay about 
A D 1775. the middle of March, 1776, and in April effected a 
junction with all that remained of the army of Ru- 
gonath Row, that chieftain having been defeated 
some time before, and his forces dispersed. After 
some consideiable delay, arising from various causes, 
the combined body moved in the direction of Poona. 
Nothing of importance occurred till the 18th May, 
when an action took place, which terminated in 
favour of the English, though they sustained dread- 
ful loss The British commander does not appear 
to have displayed any great military skill, and an 
alleged mistake of the word of command by a body 
of European gienadiers nearly led to the loss of the 
battle 
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The government of Bomhay weie not in a condi- chap x. 
tion to maintain the huiden of the war without 
assistance from the other piesidencies, and an appli- 
cation was made to Bengal foi men and money. 

The go veinoi -general was disposed to comply with 
the request, on the ground that the question then to 
be decided was not whether the government of 
Bomhay had acted properly or not, but by what 
means were the Company’s affans to be extricated 
fiom the danger in which they were involved by a 
war precipitately undei taken. In the view of the 
governor-general, sound policy dictated the support 
of the government of Bombay “ If,” said he, “ the 
detachment now employed in the support of Ragoba 
(Rugonath Row) should be eithei defeated foi want 
of succoui, or recalled at such a crisis to Bombay, 
and Ragoba abandoned to ruin, I will venture to 
forotel that Colonel Upton’s negotiations will be 
fruitless and attended with disgrace. On the other 
hand, I will, with equal confidence, risk my credit 
with the Company in foretelling that the issue of it 
will be successful and honourable, if we maintain 
our superiority at the time in which it shall take 
place, and shew a resolution to dictate, not to re- 
ceive, terms of accommodation For these reasons, 

I am of opinion that the effectual support of the 
presidency of Bombay in the war undertaken by 
them will prove the surest means of restoring the 
peace of India. We have those means in our power, 
and I therefore think it our duty to employ them 

* Goveinor-gcneiol’s minute, 7 th Seplemhci, 1775. Bengal 
Secret Consultations. 
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CHAP X It is tinnecessaiy to say that the gOYernor-general 
ms supported by Barmll, and opposed by the 
other members of council. The latter party posi- 
tively lefused to send any men, hut, as the pecu- 
niary necessities of the Bombay goTexnment were 
urgent, they were willing to forward a small supply 
of money. Hastings was taunted with the alleged 
inconsistency of his piesent advice with the comse 
which he had formerly recommended. He success- 
fully shewed, however, that theie was no inconsis- 
tency , that he had then proposed that the oiders 
foi dissolving the connection with Rugonath Row 
should not be carried into effect if any decisive 
advantage had been obtained over the enemy, and 
it was on the ground that such advantage had been 
obtained that he now advised the continuance of 
the British force in the field. He at the same time 
declared, and probably with tiuth, that in the course 
which he had fomierly recommended, his own views 
had been modified, in the hope of meeting those 
of the other membeis of the council Argument, 
however, is vain when passion rules, and the ma- 
jority determined that no men should be sent to 
Bombay About a month after this determination, 
Mr Tayler, a member of the council of Bombay, 
arrived at Calcutta, specially to represent to the 
government of Bengal the necessity of giving to the 
Bombay government such support as would enable 
them to avert the eonse(][uences likely to arise from 
an abrupt termination of the engagement with 
Rugonath Row, but his representations were not 
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more successful than those of the governor-general 
The majority in council were fixed in their deter- 
mination to put an end to the war at once Gene- 
lal Clavering, indeed, had expressed an opinion that 
such a step was likely to assist the progress of the 
negotiation at Poona. “We have reason to hope,” 
said he, “ that the Mahrattas, seeing the justice and 
modeiation of this government, and that our inten- 
tions aie finally to put a stop to that spirit of con- 
quest, encroachment, and injustice, which seems 
hitherto to have prevailed too much in India, will 
listen to the proposals that we have made to con- 
clude a firm and lasting peace with them ” * 

The soundness of these views was soon bi ought 
to the test. Colonel Upton, having reached Poona 
with great difficulty, entoied on the business of his 
mission, hut found the mmistcis of the peishwa 
little disposed to coidiahty He was instructed 
to stipulate for the possession of Salsette and 
Bassein. The Mahratta authorities refused com- 
pliance In accounting for this refusal Colonel 
Upton says, “ I conceived it owing to their ima- 
gining that I must treat with them at any rate 
and it appears that they proposed questions to the 
British negotiator which it would have lequired 
gieat ingenuity to answer satisfactorily They 
asked him why the government of Bengal made 
such profession of honoui, and how it happened 
that, while they disapproved of the war commenced 

Minute of Grcneial Clavenng, 7th Septemtei, 1775 Bengal 
Scciet Consultations 
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CHAP X. by the Bombay government, they were so desirous 
of availing themselves of the advantages of it. 
After much discussion, Colonel Upton demanded of 
the ministers what was their final determination, 
and they answered that they knew of none but war. 
The government of Bengal now withdrew the re- 
stiiction which they had imposed on the hostile 
operations of the government of Bombay; they 
addressed a letter to Rugonath Row, offeiing him 
the assistance of the British aims in all paits of 
India, to place him with full authority in the seat 
of the government at Poona ; they resolved to wiite 
to Nizam Ah, Ryder Ah, Moran Row, the Rajah 
of Berar, Holkar, and Seindia, with a view of en- 
gaging their assistance foi Rugonath Row, or at least 
of seeming their neutiality ; they directed the Bii- 
tish resident at Oude to prevail on the Viziei to 
permit the removal of the Company’s brigade to the 
frontier of Korah, next Calpee, with a view to pio- 
mote the interest of Rugonath Row ; they wrote to 
the government of Madras for reinforcements in 
aid of the same cause, and they requested the 
officer in command of the squadron on the coast of 
Malabar to give it all the support in his power 
These measures weie taken by the Bengal govern- 
A D 1775 ment on the "Tth March, under an impression that 
the negotiations at Poona were at an end. On the 
1st April they leceived a letter from Colonel 
Upton, informing them that the differences with 
the peishwa’s ministers had been arranged, and that 
a treaty was m progress. The treaty was concluded, 
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and, with some modifications, accepted by the go- chap x. 
vemment of Bengal By this treaty Rugonath 
Row, on condition of disbanding his army, was to 
have an establishment at Kopergoam, on the banks 
of the Godaveiy This he refused to accept, and 
hence arose new difiiculties The government of 
Bombay fiercely attacked the treaty, and main- 
tained that Rugonath Row should have been al- 
lowed the option of residing in one of the Com- 
pany’s settlements, that the ministers at Poona 
would not have objected if their intentions weie 
honest; that thus placed, Rugonath Row would 
have been a useful instrument for operating on the 
fears of the other party in the Mahratta state, and 
would have afforded the best security for the pie- 
servation of peace Rugonath Row had expressed 
a dcteimination to appeal to the Court of Directors, 
and, till the result should be known, to seek an 
asylum at Bombay The government of that presi- 
dency were quite ready that he should find a home 
there, but that of Bengal interfered and forbade it 
He finally retired with about two hundred adherents 
to Surat 

The treaty with the Mahrattas confirmed the 
Company in the possession of Salsette and the 
islands which they actually occupied Bassein, not 
being in their possession, was excepted It is a fact 
strikingly illustrative of the imperfect information 
possessed by the Bengal government when they un- 
deitook, through the agency of Colonel Tipton, to 
negotiate a treaty with the Mahratta state, that they 
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CHAP X actually lielieved tliat Basscin was in tlic possession 
of the English, and it was at Poona that Colonel 
XJpton fiist learned that such was not the ease. 
Another lemarkahle ciicumstance attending this 
series of transactions is, that immediately after the 
conclusion of the treaty with the ministcis of the 
infant peishwa at Poona, oiders were received fiom 
the Court of Directois approving of the treaty of 
Suiat — ^the treaty concluded hy the Bombay govern- 
ment with Riigonath Row — and desired that posses- 
sion should be kept of all the places thereby ceded. 
These orders it was impossible to obey without re- 
newing the war, for part of the cessions had been 
abandoned by the later treaty concluded by Colonel 
Tipton 

The pause created by that treaty affords a con- 
venient opportunity for briefly reviewing the con- 
duct of all the parties m the transactions which 
have just been related. The capture of Sal- 
sette by the Bombay government was a somewhat 
questionable act. Its occupation was very con- 
venient, and possession of it had long been desired 
by the East-India Company , but it is obvious 
that these circumstances give no claim to it which 
a stnet moralist can approve The Mahrattas, 
indeed, had no better right than that founded in 
force, and their tenure was not of sufficient du- 
ration to cover the defects of their original title 
The claim of the Portuguese cannot so readily be 

* The island vas taken hy the Mahrattas from the Portuguese 
m 1750 
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disposed of It was alleged liy the goYernmeut of chap, x 
Bombay, that Salsette was included with Bombay 
in the marriage portion of the princess Catherine, 
wife of Charles the Second , but this, on the other 
hand, was stienuously denied ; and it is to be feared 
that the English authoiities, on this occasion, were 
very readily satisfied of the truth of that which they 
weie anxious to believe They seem to have been 
alike easily convinced that the alleged son of the de- 
ceased peishwa was spurious, and that, conseq^uently, 
Rugonath Row was entitled to that place in the 
Mahiatta state which he claimed His situation 
disposed him to be more lihcial than his opponents 
to the Biitish government, and the membeis of that 
government were thei’eby quite satisfied of the lega- 
lity of his title, and the nullity of that of the infant 
opposed to him It was desiiable that Rugonath 
Row should be the pcishwa, and therefore his right 
must be recognized* It would, notwithstanding, 
be difficult, even on the ground of worldly pru- 
dence, to justify their support of him Destitute 
of means of carrying on war effectually, unless as- 
sisted from the other presidencies, they rushed into 
a contest, the object of which was to support a man, 
himself without resources, whose title to the office 
which he claimed was at best doubtful, and whose 

* It IS remarlsable that this contest, as to the iightful succes- 
sion to the chief seat of Mahratta power, related to an office 
which was in itseff an usurpation of rights which belonged to an- 
othei — a nominal soveieign, who was denied the exercise of any 
power but that of investing one who called himself his servant 
with the privilege of goveining his master 
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CHA.P. X, popularity was about equal to his right. They 
fuithei acted in disobedience to the law, which rc- 
quiied them, m all matters of peace and war, to act 
under the authority of the governor-general and 
council of Bengal When the capture of Salsette 
took place, the government of Bombay was not 
aware that the controlling government had entered 
upon its functions , but they weie informed of this 
before the conclusion of the tieaty with Rugonath 
Row, and as there was no pretence of urgency to 
justify their acting without the authority of the go- 
vernment of Bengal, it is clear that they were not 
legally justified in so acting The latter government, 
however, seemed resolved that rashness and impru- 
dence should not be monopolized at Bombay They 
determined to vindicate their own dignity, whatever 
might be the cost to the country whose honour and 
interests were in their keeping. Glreat Britain might 
suffer in character as well as in power, but the go- 
vernor and council of Bombay must be humbled, and 
the majesty of their superiors made visible to all 
India — and without regard to any consideration but 
that of the safety of the troops employed in as- 
sisting Rugonath Row, they ordered their imme- 
diate retreat Conduct more petty in its character, 
but at the same time more calculated to he widely 
mischievous m its consequences, it is not easy to 
conceive It is to the honour of Hastings that he 
was not a party to it He would have repioved 
the forwardness of the Bombay government, hut, 
though as tenacious as most men of his own dignity, 
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he was not prepared to assert it by breaking down 
the fabric which it was his duty to uphold Con- 
demning the impiudence with which the connection 
with Rugonath Row had been formed, he was nu- 
willing to commit the greater imprudence of risk- 
ing the honour of the British name and the secu- 
iity of British power in India for its dissolution. 
His counsel was wise and model ate — regretting 
the existing state of affairs, his advice was to make 
the best of it , but it was cast away upon men who, 
in administering the affairs of a mighty state, com- 
mitted themselves without reserve to the guidance 
of headstrong passion Their subsequent conduct 
was scarcely less injudicious than that which re- 
veised peremptorily, and without legaid to cii- 
cumstanees, the course which had been taken 
at Bombay. The government of Bengal, at least 
the ruling party in council, determined themselves 
to undertake the conduct of a new negotiation 
with the Mahrattas The pohey of this step may 
be estimated from the fact, that neither the envoy 
nor those who sent him knew who was in pos- 
session of Bassein, one of the most impoitant 
objects of negotiation. A mission thus blindly 
undeitaken was not likely to command much 
respect; and Colonel Upton appears, for a time 
at least, to have been the sport of those with 
whom he was sent to negotiate Irritated by 
the ill success of their attempts to conciliate 
the authorities at Poona, the government of Ben- 
gal suddenly determined to espouse the cause of 
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CHA.P X Rugonath Row They informed him of their newly- 
born friendship, and summoned all India to the 
battle on his behalf, when their jilans were once 
moie discomposed by intelligence that the negotia- 
tions at Poona had taken a new tuin, and that the 
diaft of a tieaty had been agreed upon The 
cause of Rugonath Row was then dismissed with 
as much levity as it had been taken up, and the 
man whom the government of Bengal weic about 
to place upon a thione, was deemed unworthy of 
a shelter, except within the meshes of his enemies 
One claimant of the chief power in the Mahiatta 
government was thus alienated — from the guardians 
of the other all that was gained was a hollow and 
unsatisfactoiy accommodation, which no one could 
expect to endure Such was the statesmanship 
which then swayed the destinies of British India ; 
such were the lesults of the nomination of its ruleis 
by parliament 

The terms of the treaty concluded by Colonel 
Upton were so vague, that, aftei they weie nomi- 
nally fixed, the labour of adjusting them remained 
to be performed Even after Colonel Upton’s 
retirement fiom Poona the work was continued 
by Mr Mostyn, who was appointed resident there, 
an office which he held before the breach caused 
by the alliance with Rugonath Row The resident 
too found other occupation m the mtiigues of a 
Frenchman, bearing the authority of his own go- 
vernment to negotiate with the Mahrattas This 
person, who bore the appellation of the Chevalier 
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St Lubin, was not unknown in India He had chap x 
obtained the confidence of the government of Ma- 
dias, and had been a main, cause of pioducing the 
disasters which had attended then wai with Hjder 
Ah He subsequently introduced himself to the 
ministry of France, ever jealous of the extended 
empiie of the English, and ever ready to annoy 
them in their distant possessions To them the 
chevalier boasted of his influence with the most 
distinguished potentates of India, of the services 
which he had lendered Hydei Ali, and of his inti- 
macy with the Mahratta rajah. The gioss igno- 
rance which at that time prevailed in Europe on all 
matteis i elating to India led to his being believed 
and employed His intiigues excited the alarm of 
the Bombay government, and that of Bengal was 
apprized of their feelings. The governor-general 
immediately proposed that a large military force 
should be assembled at Calpee, to march to Bombay 
or to such other place as subsequent events or the 
will of the government of that presidency might 
determine. The proposal was the subject of long 
and vehement debate, and had it been made 
somewhat earlier it would have been defeated. But 
General Monson and General Claveiing weie dead • 
Hastings’s influence predominated in the council, 
and the proposal was earned The force, consisting 
of SIX battalions of infantry, a company of aitillery, 
and a corps of cavaliy, was placed under the com- 
mand of Colonel Leslie 

The councils of Poona were distracted by com- 
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CHAP X plicated intrigues The ministers there had sepa- 
rated into parties, one of which espoused the cause 
of Rugonath Row With them the government of 
Bombay was well disposed to co-operate, and their 
views were m accordance with those of the Comt 
of Directors, who had expressed dissatisfaction with 
the treaty concluded by Colonel Upton, and inti- 
mated that if a fitting opportunity should arise for 
its abandonment it ought to be embiaced. Some 
articles of the treaty were unfulfilled, and the 
answer given to a demand, whether the ruling 
party intended to fulfil its provisions, was regarded 
as evasive. A new agieement was thereupon formed 
with Rugonath Row, differing in one impoitant 
point fiom the foimci Rugonath Row was to be 
regent only , all the acts of government were to 
be peifoimed in the name of the infant peishwa ; 
and its entire poweis suriendeied to him on the 
expiiation of his minority* The government of 
Bengal had authorized that of Bombay to take such 
a course if the terms of the treaty with the minis- 
ters at Poona were not complied with 

The detachment from Bengal was a long time on 
its maich, and unfortunately the government of 
Bombay were too eager for the commencement of 
active operations to wait its arrival. They prepaied 
and put m motion an expedition under Colonel 
Egerton, who is stated to have been an inefficient 

* A variety of mtngues and changes at Poona preceded tins 
arrangement, but the detail, while it would occupy much space, 
vt ould he totally umnteresting* to the generality of readers 
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o-Fficer,^ and wliose powers were controlled by a 
<?'OiYiraittee of field deputies f The foice placed 
’*-X3acler this anomalous control was about four thou- 
^fxnd strong It adyaneed slowly, was subjected to 
^xceat annoyances fiom the enemy, and in a few clays 
■^was depiiyed of Lieutenant-Colonel Kay and Cap- 
"tCLm Stewait, two of its best officeis "j: Sickness 
Soon compelled Colonel Egeiton to relinqmsh the 
oominand, a circumstance in which the aimy pio- 
d>si,bly sufiered no loss He was succeeded by Lieu- 
■tonant-Colonel Cockburn , but that officer’s talents 
for command were not subjected to long tiial 
l^ugonath Row, to stimulate the activity of liis 
Tilnropean allies, had suggested to them that no 
p>owei of consequence would declaie foi him till 
some advantage had been obtained The commu- 
xxication had the opposite effect to that which he had 
i iitondccl ; the committee became despondent, and 
■they took the extraordinaiy resolution of simul- 
tfineously opening, negotiations with the authorities 

* Captain Duff, author of the History of the Mahrattas, gives 
tills opinion Colonel Egeiton’s cotemporaries seem also to ha-ve 
l^eld it 

t In the same manaer as the operations of the Madras army 
dining part of the contest mth Hyder All. 

t Of the latter officer Captain Duff says, “ It is a remarkable 
fact that his name is to this day familiar m the Mahratta country 
loy the appellation of Stewart Phakam/, vrhich expresses something 
xnore than the gallant Stevvart, a circumstance that marks the 
strong impression made by his conduct , and what soldier, wher- 
ever he may fall, could desire a nobler epitaph than that such a 
•tradition should be preserved by his enemies — History of the 
IVTahrattas, vol ii page 367 
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CHAP X of Poona, and commencing a retreat towards then* 
own territory It was suggested that it would he 
well to wait the lesnlt of the negotiation before le- 
treating, but in yam Rugonath Row joined liiB 
YOice to those who invoked the committee to pause 
hefoie deciding’ on a step which was ceitain min? 
hut his efforts were as fruitless as those of others. 

A.D 1779 The night of the 11th January, 1779, consti- 
tutes a dark epoch in the history of British 
India On that night the Biitish detachment? 
which had not long before moved in the pioud 
hope of shortly giving a rnlei to the Mahiatta 
state, turned its hack in flight upon the men whose 
power it had so recently defied the heavy guns 
were thrown into a tank? the stores bnrnt? and, 
without an effoit to achieve the object for which 
the aimy had advanced? withont an act that 
could m the slightest deg'ree soften the disgrace 
which involved this ill-fated expedition? the British 
force commenced its retrograde march It was 
fondly believed that this movement was secret? but 
those who thought this knew little of the enemy 
with whom they had to contend Three hours after 
the commencement of the maich the advanced 
guard was fired upon by horsemen, and the fugitives 
then became awaie that they were not unobserved. 
They were soon afterwards attacked in the real? 
and by break of day weie completely sm rounded. 
Throughout that day and the following the English 
army were sorely piessed, and the fearful effects of 
ill success in an Indian army began to be manifested 
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m numerous desertions On the 13th furthei rc- chap x 
tieat was deemed impracticable, and it was deter- 
mined to trust solely to the effect of negotiation. 

The Poona ministers demanded the suriender ofRu- 
gonath Row, and his panic-struck allies would have 
complied had they possessed the power. Rugonath 
Row had, however, taken caie of his own safety, and 
this additional disgrace was spared them. As the case 
was, there was quite enough of shame A convention 
was concluded, by which the peaceable return of the 
British aimy was secured by the Mahiattas, the Eng- 
lish, in return, agreeing that Salsette and all the le- 
cent acquisitions fiom the Mahiatta states should he 
restored, and that the Bengal detachment should he 
ordered back to Calcutta. By a separate agreement 
with Scindia, whose influence was consideiahle, the 
fort and governmentof Broach were to he dehveredup 
to that chief, and two English gentlemen were to be left 
as hostages for the performance of the engagement * 

* This document is so extraordinary a composition, andl so 
degrading to the British character, that the full measure of the 
humiliation incmred by the representatives of the government of 
Bombay will not be understood without reference to the transla- 
tion, as published by the Committee of Secrecy of the House of 
Commons, Sixth Beport, 1782, Appendix 130 — That after 
falling out with the circar of Mhaderow Narram Pundit Prund- 
far, we [the English] with an army came upon the ghaut and 
lemained at Tullagaum, on which you [the Mahrattas] ordered a 
fighting, and we both parties did fight, in which we [the English] 
were defeated, returned back and encamped at Woorgoon with 
Dada Sahib [Rugonath Row] We [the English] could hardly 
reach Bombay with our army and stoies , considering which, we 
sent Messis Farmer and Holmes to you, desiring you [Scindia] 
would come between us and get the circai’s and our tieaty settled 

N 2 
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^ This aiTangement cost forty-one thousand rupees, 
distiibuted in presents Thus disgracefully toimi- 
nated the hostile j)nrposes of the Bombay govern- 
ment with regaicl to the Mahrattas Morbidly anx- 
ious for war with that people, they had commenced 
hostile operations imprudently, conducted them with- 
out skill, and abandoned them without honour 
Success,” says Captain Duff, “ that grand apology 
for statesmen’s blunders, had not attended the 

as tefore, and conduct us and the army to Bombay On which 
you did suspend the war , you came between us and got the cir- 
car s and the English treaty settled, and you proposed to con- 
dnet ns and the aimy to Bombay without molestation from any- 
body , you made our escape entirely all which we took into our 
consideration, and are very glad You are a powerful officer and 
well-wisher to this government, which has induced us to keep a 
fiiendship with you , this came into your mind, and we were 
satisfied that you made us free from the circar’s and everybody’s 
molestation, and got the treaty settled, as before, without any 
defeat from the circar , therefore we thought we should serve 
you, and for which reason have, of your own free will and accord, 
agreed, under the King’s and Company’s seal, to deliver up to 
you the fort of Broach with its government, m the same manner 
the Mogul did hold it, which fort is now m our possession, and 
which we have given you We further agree that we will, on our 
arrival at Bombay , obtain the governor’s dustuck, under the King’s 
seal, to the Killadar of Broach, and deliver the fort and its coun- 
try, m the manner the Mogul did hold it, up to you Under 
oath, no dispute shall arise in this This we promise solemnly, 
and we have left Mr Farmer and Mr Charles Stuart with you as 
hostages for the performance of this agreement We will let no 
dispute arise This we agree to m writing ” Such was the 
document which Enghshmen were found not ashamed to sub- 
scribe The translation is evidently made by one little skilled m 
English, but it is sufficiently clear to mark the degradation ol 
those who signed it 
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scliemcs wliicli tliey liad been labouiing to be peimit- c hap x 
ted to attempt Fiom the time the supieme council 
exeicised their fiesh authority by a piecipitate iiitci- 
feience, the majoiity of the members of the Bom- 
bay goTeniment endeavoured, by argument and 
artifice, to bring about their own designs, and in- 
stead of taking an enlarged and dignified view ol 
the national interests and government in India, 

■which would have been an honour to themselves 
and a reproach to then opponents, they lost the 
commanding ground on which they stood by fol- 
lowing a course which brought about its own un- 
doing.” “ Their contracted policy,” says the same 
authoi, “ was directed merely to carry their point 
in favour of Ragoba,* and to aggiandize then own 
presidency In sending off the expedition, it would 
seem as if they had been actuated by the pnoiile 
desiie of shewing the Bengal government what 
Bombay could do without their assistance ” “ In 

short,” he adds, “ the Bombay government neglected 
opportunity, they overlooked changes of circum- 
stance, they desperately sent a handful of men 
against the strength of the Mahratta empire, and 
committed the conduct of an enterprise, practicable 
only by celerity, address, and resolution, to men 
unfit for such a charge.” \ 

The slow progress of Colonel Leslie with the 
Bengal detachment had been owing partly to un- 
favourable weathei, but principally to his engaging in 

Rugonatli Row 

1 Hifetory of tlie Mahrattab, vol u pa^es 379, 380 
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CH^x negotiations and disputes witli the chiefs of the 
countiy thiough which he had to pass In five 
months he advanced only a hundred and twenty 
miles , and his progress was so unsatisfactory as to 
lead Hastings, whose confidence he had previously 
possessed, to acquiesce in his lecal Colonel God-* 
dard was appointed to succeed to the command , 
but before the order for effecting this change was 
passed, death had removed Colonel Leslie fiom the 
possibility of being affected by it. 

The character of Colonel Goddard’s movements 
was widely diffeient from that which had mailced 
those of his piedecessor, and he displayed extiaor- 
dinaiy tact and judgment undei veiy embaiiassing 
cii cumstaiices. He had been exempted by the 
government of Bengal fiom the necessity of yielding 
obedience to that of Bombay , still an acquaintance 
with the views and wishes of the latter aovern- 

o 

ment miglit often be very desirable In taking tho 
field in favoui of Rngoiiatli Row, the Bombay go- 
verumeiit had written to Colonel Goddaid, urging 
bun to advance. On concluding the memorable 
convention with the Mabratta state, the field dcjiii- 
ties again wrote, advising him that the face of 
things was so materially altered, as to occasion their 
maiching back to Bombay,” and directing that he 
should 111 like manner maich back with his army 
to Bengal- Three dajs afterwards they again wiotc, 
intimating that, npon recollection, they did not 
think themselves authorized to give the ciders 
which they had sent for his retain, and desiring 
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him to pay no attention to them He did pay no ch^ x 
attention to them, his march was pursued with 
extraordinary celeiity He thus avoided twenty 
thousand horse which had been sent from Poona to 
intercept him, and arrived with his army in safety 
at Sniat His reception by the government of 
Bombay was honourable to all paities He was 
re(|uested to join in the deliberations of the eonncil, 
and recommended for the appointment of comman- 
der-in-chief 

Mr Hoinby, the governor of Bombay, was re- 
solved not to recognize the convention concluded 
by the field committee with the Mahrattas, nor to 
make the stipulated cessions of territory , and as 
the Poona authorities had been distinctly infoimed 
that the committee had not powei to conclude any 
definitive treaty, there was scarcely even the appear- 
ance of injustice in this deteimination. The govern- 
ment of Bengal, on becoming apprized of the trans- 
action, took the same view of the subject as did Mr. 

Hoinby. That gentleman was of opinion, moreover, 
that the agieement with Scindia should be ratified, 
and in this view also the government of Bengal coin- 
cided The conduct of Hastings — for to him the 
chief merit is to be attributed — ^in relation to the 
gross errors committed by the government of Bom- 
bay, was singularly modeiate, dignified, and judicioais 
It was most fortunate that at the time he possessed 
the power, which he had sometimes wanted, of carry- 
ing his own views into effect. His language in lefei- 
ouce to the couise which, under the ciicunistances, 
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CHAF X it behoved the goveinment of Bengal to pursue, de- 
seives to be quoted — it deserves to be remembered 
upon all similar occasions, if similar occasions should 
evei occur “ Whatever our resolutions,” said the 
governor-general, “ I hope the board will see with 
me the propiiety of conveying them in such a form 
and temper as may give encouragement and confi- 
dence to the presidency of Bombay, instead of add- 
ing to then depression. They aie the immediate 
guardians of the Company’s pioperty on that side of 
India , and it is by their agency that wc must de- 
fend and support the general rights of the Com- 
pany and the hoiioui of the British nation, unhap- 
pily involved, as they appeal to he, in the conse- 
quences of their past miscainages In an emoi- 
gency so critical and important, we have, as I con- 
ceive, but this alternative — either to tiansfer the 
power (if we can do it) into fitter hands, oi to len- 
der it as complete and efficacious as it can he made 
in theirs To marie our want of confidence in them 
by any public act would weaken theirs in us ; to load 
them with harsh and unoperating reproaches would 
indispose them to our authority, at the same time that 
it would absolve them from its eflfect ; and to hind 
their delibeiations by absolute and unconditional 
orders might eventually disable them horn availing 
themselves of any fortuitous advantages which the 
confusion of the Mahratta government is more likely 
to offer them than any plan which we could pie- 
senbe to them, or which they could foim on the 
letter of our mstiuctions. In a woid, such a con- 
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duct, by inflaming the passions of men whom we chap x 
are not to regard as exempt fiom the common in- 
fiimities of humanity, would prove the surest means 
of convex ting the poweis which weie still left in 
their hands into the instruments of opposition, and 
even of the defeat of the very measures which le- 
quiie their agency, and cannot be accomplished 
without it , let us rather excite them to exeit them- 
selves for the retrieval of their past misfortunes, 
and arm them with means adequate to that end — 
lestiictmg then poweis when the object is detei- 
mmate, and permitting a more hbeial extension of 
them m cases which aie too variable and uncertain 
for positive injunctions Their admission of Colonel 
Goddaid to a deliberative seat at their board, and 
the request winch they have made to us to allow of 
Ins being appointed to the chief command, if it 
should be vacant, of their military establishment, 
which would give him an effective voice m the select 
committee, present to us an occasion of their 
adopting the principle which I have recommended, 
with the most ample caution for the safe application 
of it ”* These remarks reflect honour on Hastings’s 
judgment, and being made while under the influence 
of the bitter disappointment created by the defeat 
of objects for which he was more than usually anx- 
ious, and with which his reputation was deeply in- 
volved, they exhibit a degree of good feeling of 
which he did not always afford an example , they 

>= Minute of Governor-geneial, Bengal Secret Consultations, 

24tli May, 1779 
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possess one of the most sinking maiks of practical 
wisdom, called forth by a paiticular occasion they aie 
capable of geueial application wherever circum- 
stances exist, even lemotely resembling those tindei’ 
which they were delivered. 

The confidence expressed by the governor-general 
m the government of Bombay, and the foibcarauce 
which he had extended to then eriors, weie not 
without effect in piodiicing correspondent feelings on 
their part There were several points connected 
with the mission of Colonel Goddard which were 
offensive to them , but though they lemonstratcd 
against them, their feelings on these subjects neither 
diminished their respect for the distinguished com- 
mander of the Bengal detachment, nor deprived him 
of their cordial co-operation 
Colonel Goddard was entrusted by the govern- 
ment of Bengal, in addition to Ins military powers, 
with authority to negotiate a treaty with the Mah- 
latta state on the basis of the treaty of Pooruncler, 
the name by which the treaty concluded by Colonel 
Upton was distinguished He entered on his task, 
and several months were consumed m negotiations 
ending m nothing. Rugonath Row, m the moan 
time, had escaped from Scindia, with whom he had 
taken refuge, and was received, though with little 
coidiahty, by the English eommandei. 

In the begmmng of the year 1780, General God- 
dard put his aimy in motion. After some minoi 

He had teen raised to the ranlv of hrigadiei -general by the 
engal government The goyernment of Bombay, while admit- 
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successes Ahmedabad was taken by assault. Tins cti^ x 
was followed by intelligence that Soindia and Hol- 
lar weie approaching with a laige and hostile force. 

Greiicial Goddard advanced to give them battle, but 
their retirement defeated his intention Scindia, it 
appealed, piofessed fiiendly views towaids the En- 
glish, and in pi oof of his sincerity, he set at liberty 
the two gentlemen who had been left as hostages 
for the performance of the agreement with him. 

This act of geneiosity was succeeded by the dis- 
patch of a vakeel fiom Scindia with assurances of 
friendship General Goddard professed the like 
feelings on the part of the English, and some at- 
tempts to negotiate ensued, the object of Scindia at 
that time being to secure to himself the chief powei 
in the Mahiatta state General Goddard thought 
these overtuies evasive, and he treated them accord- 
ingly The negotiation, which it was the wish of 
Scindia to protract, was, by the decision of General 
Goddard, soon hi ought to an end, and it was fol- 
lowed by an attack upon Scindia’s camp The at- 
tack was successful, and the enemy retired, but im- 
mediately returned and took up the same position as 
before 

111 another quarter the aims of the British govern- 
ment were diiected against the Mahrattas with sig- 
nal success An alliance had been formed with the 
liana of Gohud, a district in the province of Agia 
The Rana, being attacked by the Mahrattas, de- 

ting the lueiits of Geneial Goddard, objected to the lank being 
bestowed on him except thiough them 
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manclecl aid fiom liis Biitish ally, and a body of 
tioops, undei Captain Popham, which had hem in- 
teadecl to remfoice the aimy of General Goddaid, 
Avas assigned for the leqmred sei vice The lahoui s of 
the troops placed at the disposal of the Rana weie not 
confined to the defence of that prince’s teriitoiy 
Captain Popham entered some of the Mahiattas 
distiicts, and ventured upon undertakings which the 
comuiandei-in-chief, Sn Eyre Coote, regaided as 
altogether dispropoitioned to the strength of his 
force The first of these was an attack upon Lahar, 
a .fortified place, about fifty miles west of Calpce 
The place was stronger than had been anticipated, 
hut Captain Popham, havmg summoned it to sur- 
lender, would not withdraw without an effoit to 
gam possession of it, although he was unprovided 
with the reqmsite means of conducting a siege. 
The guns were too light to have much eflfect, hut 
a very imperfect breach having been made, it was 
lesolved to stoim Both the leading officers. Lieu- 
tenant Logan and Comet Gardener, fell hefoic they 
ai lived at the top of the breach, hut their place 
was worthily supplied by Mi. Odell, a volunteer, 
who mounted the walls, followed most gallantly by 
the rest of the party. They were exposed to a 
murderous fire , but, notwithstanding, succeeded iu 
diivmg the enemy before them. Dreadful slaughter 
ensued on both sides The enemy defended them- 
selves with desperation; and it was not until the 
^anison, which had consisted of five hundred men, 
was leduced to their killadai and a meie handful of 
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his dependents, that quarter was demanded The tii- chap x 
uBipli of the EiigMi was brilliant > hut it was pur- 
eliasecl with the loss of a bundled and twenty-five 
of the brave men to whose gallantly it was attii- 
bntable 

A still more splendid prize was soon to lewaid 
the entcrpiising spirit of Captain Popham Gwalior 
had been regarded by the native mihtaiy authorities 
as impregnable Such a belief has existed with regard 
to so many places which have afterwards yielded to 
European skill, that little legard is due to Indian 
opinions of impiegnahihty. Gwalioi, notwithstand- 
ing, was a place of considerable sti ength, and it 
was so situated as to reudei it both difficult and 
dangerous to make the ohseivations necessary pre- 
viously to undertaking an attack. Captain Popham 
did not proceed hastily or rashly He devoted con- 
sideiable time to the piupose^f ascertaining the 
weak points of the fortress It was hiiilt upon 
an exceeding high rock — was scarped nearly round, 
and was garrisoned by a thousand men. The part 
selected for attack was sufficiently formidable- The 
scai'p was about sixteen feet high ; from thence to the 
wall was a steep ascent of about forty yards, and the 
wall which was to be escaladed was about thirty feet 
high Having made choice of his point, Captain Pop- 
ham determined npon an attempt which to himself 
appeared not unlikely to end in defeat , hut the 
object,’' said he, was gloiious,” and he took all the 
precautions in his powei to fiustrate the disastious 
consequences of a lepulse, should such be the fate 
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CH^ X that awaited him At midnight, on the 3rd of 
A D 1780 August, ladders and all othei auxiliaries for 
scaling being prepared, the paity for the attack was 
foimed. Two companies of grenacheis and light 
infantiy led the van , Captain Popham followed with 
twenty Emopeans and two battalions of sepoys. 
A battalion, two guns, and the cavalry weie oi- 
deied to maich at two o’clock to covei the retreat 
of the English paity, in case of piemature dis- 
covery, or, m the event of success, to prevent the 
gaiiison from escaping At break of day the van 
arrived at the foot of the scarped lock The spies 
ascended by wooden ladders, and, having made fast 
ladders of ropes, the troops followed. Some re- 
sistance was offered, but the ganison were intimi- 
dated by the unexpected attack, and the assailants, 
with little tiouble and small loss, were soonmasteis 
of the boasted stronghold of Gwalioi . The arrange- 
ments made foi intei cep ting the garrison, in case of 
then attempting flight, were less successful than 
those which had led to the capture of the fortress, 
for the greater part of them succeeded in effecting 
then escape Captain Popham was rewarded for 
his gallant services, by being promoted to the rank 
of Major 

Before the fall of Gwalior, Hyder Ah had in- 
vaded the Carnatic with a force one bundled 
thousand strong. This incapacitated the govern- 
ment of Bengal fioni rendering any assistance to 
that of Bombay. The latter had, consequently, to 
depend on its own effoits, and with veiy limited 
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means the war with the Mahrattas in that quaitei chap x 
continued to be cairied on with considerable vigour 
General Goddard marched in October to attack a d i 780 . 
Bassem, and arrived befoie it by the middle of No- 
vember Finding the place very strong, and de- 
fended by a numerous garrison, he determined to 
carry on Ins operations with regularity and precau- 
tion. On the morning of the 28th of November, 
he had completed a battery of six guns and six 
inoitars ■within nine hundred yaids of the place, 
and, under cover of their fire, carried on his ap- 
proaches to a spot where he erected a grand batteiy 
of nine 24-poundeis, which was opened on the 9th 
of December within five hundred yards of the wall 
Besides these, he had a battery of twenty mortals of 
various sizes, which opened upon one of the flanks of 
the paiapet These preparations weie formidable, 
and they were used with such effect, that on the day 
after the opening of the grand battery an offer of 
surrender was made Some difficulty in the ar- 
rangements occurred, and the firing recommenced, 
but, on the 11th, the place surrendered at discre- 
tion. 

The operations of the besiegers were covered by 
a force under the command of Colonel Hartley 
The Mahrattas had hoped to be able to throw suc- 
cours into Bassem, but finding their attempts aboi- 
tive, they sought vengeance m the destruction of 
Colonel Hartley’s army They attacked him with a 
force of about twenty thousand horse and foot, but 
were unable to gam any advantage over him This 
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chap. X. army had iHM'nongagtnl for iionrly nix weoka in nlinoHt 
<laily skinnishoH, It had Hidlorod H(*vt*r(>ly frc»m 
siekmw a» wdl jw from «>thor t-auKt'H, and if military 
reiiovm eimld ho apiKirtioiiod pri'oiHtdy to mt*rit, 
tlio army trador Colonol Hartloy would onjoy a 
very largo shan*. In roforonco to tliia Huhji'et (.’«{>- 
tain Duff makt‘8 tiu' folIowiii|if roinnrk : “ Tlio fiwfc 
H that military aorvioi* in India hooiuh iiIwnvH to 
havo hoou oommondod rathor in proportion to 
tho rt'Bulfc, than to tho duty porfoniuul ; and thi« 
trying and woH-fought <*ampnign la wnrndy known 
oven to tho gallant anny by whom it waa main- 
taint'd.”* Captain Dafl'‘M rtnuark might to havt* had 
a mudi wider oprathm. Tho naaortion that mili- 
tary khoum aro appri'clattal aooordiiig to their bril- 
liancy or appartmt offoct, ratlu'r than with n'gard t o 
tlioir real importance, i» trms not merely of the «%*r- 
vice in India— it ia applicable to all military aervim* 
wherever performed. Men are naturally Btruek with 
that which i« diMtinguialnHl either by aplmidour in 
achiovomeiit or by obvIouH importance in itn reKiiItH. 
Tho soldier who periahea of diatwe in a treneh 
may deserve admiration wot Iohb than he who falla 
in the broach; hut the prominence which circiiiii- 
stanco gives to one is withheld from the other. 
As far as popular opinion k coneemeil the evil is 
irromodiahle ; but those who havo tho r«*sponsibility 
of distributing tho rewanls of military merit, who- 
tlicr those rewards bo honorary or pecuniary, shoiibl 
not suffer their judgment to Ih‘ so far influencetl by 
♦ BK»U»f of U»a Mabrattas, vol. ii. page 420. 
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the? niuj;fic hri^i'htnwia of one (h'scnptiou of military chap x. 
sorvico, a« to render them insenhible to the claims 
of another equally well entitled to praiso and toward. 

Though th(' soldier may have been necessarily denied 
tho opportunity of winning the ailmiration of the 
crowd, he should always find in his superiors tho 
judgment to discern his merits, and tho justice to 
itiward them. 

The operations of the British arms on tho west- 
omsidt? of India had for some time been eminently 
successful ; but tho govemor-gonoral was noYorthe- 
1« most anxioiw for lamco. This feeling was not 
un«»iisonahl(*. In tho Carnatic the war had been 
unskilfully eonduotod ; great disasters had been sus- 
taineik and the utmost desjwmdency prevailed at 
Madras. Tht? government of Bengal, too, naturally 
contemplatwl with alarm tho extent of tho confodt^* 
racy with which they had to contend. Hydof Ali, 

NImm Ali, and nearly all tho Mahratta powers, were 
either openly or socretly engaged agmaet them. 

Hastings had expected te secure the R^ah of Beisar 
as an ally; but the r^fah’s friendship cooled in pro- 
portion as the Ruftc<*s8 of tho English declined, and 
It Ijocamo obvious that ho could not bo depended 
upon oven for neutrality. Amidst all these difScul- 
ties, Hastiugif hail to contend with that which had 
so often pr<wod heavily on his predecessors— the 
want of fuiwls. Ho was at this time, too, more 
than usually annoyed and thwarted in cotmod by 
violwit— and probably with regard to ono, at least, 
of his colleagues, there would be no broach of cha- 

vor,. H. 0 
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CHAP X Iity in adding — dislionest ojiposition Sir l^,vro 
CootiMvas alisent lioni Calcutta — when luesoiit, in- 
deed, Ins tenipei doi's not a]i[)car to luivi* Ik'I'ii 
always such as was ealcul.iti'd to smooth th(> tion- 
hled waters upon which he was cast; hut his ah- 
Hcnce left Jlasiiiigs witliout a su]»])oitei against the 
comluned attachs ol h'l.incis and Wlielci Tlu* .go- 
Yciiioi-geiioial had taken uixm hinisoll the lesjxnisi- 
hihty of conducting tli(> Maliratta war to a success- 
ful issue, hut those who should liavt' aidtul wiut' 
anxious only to einhauass him. The conduct of his 
colleagues, the circumstances by which he was sur- 
I'oundod, all coiispiied to niaki' him desuoiis of 
]icacc ; and tlu' wish of th(‘ Ihuigal goveininent being 
communicated to Ihmibay, the goveininent of that 
presidency w Cl e insti acted to discoiitmuo hostilitii's, 
on being duly a])])iized that they w’cie suspended on 
the jiait ot tlu' 1‘eishwa, but iii the nit' an timt* to pio- 
sccutc the wav with vigoui The lattei ])ait of tlu'st* 
ordeis was scaicidy hilfillcd Geneial Qodd.iid 
inaiclied tothieatt'ii Poona The Bhorc Clhaut was 
gallantly attacked and easily earned hy Coloiu'l I’.u- 
hci, at the head of an advanced l>aity The niaiii 
body followed, and the head-ipiaiteis ol Ceneial God- 
dard weic established at the loot of the Ghauts. I hit 
this demonstration taih'd in ])ioduemg the ('fleet an- 
ticipated, and no attempt was made to ]»usli on to 
Poona The ministci of the Peislnva amused («i'- 
ncral Goddard foi a tinio with ]neteiided negol la- 
tions, and these hoing broken off, the gciicial, whose 
aimy had been gioatly haiassod, pieparcd loi rc'- 
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tioat This was effected with consideiahle difficulty, 
and with gicat loss of men, stores, and equipments 
In the conflicts which took place the Biitish troops 
lost nothing of lionoiu, hut the spiiits of the Mah- 
lattas weie gieatly elevated by the success which 
they liad gained 

While these events weie in piogiess, the Bri- 
tish goveinment had been endcavouiing to stiike 
an ini])oitant blow at the powei of Scindia, wlio 
had the lejaitatioii of being the chief fomentei of 
the wai A detachment undci Colonel Camac had 
been dispatched, wnth the piimaiy object of re- 
inforcing Geneial Goddaid , but its march was 
subsequently couiiterinaiided, and the force under 
Majoi I’opham being incoipoiated with it, the 
whole was jilaced undei the command of Colo- 
nel Camac. The iiisti actions to that officer em- 
pow’eied linn, if ho thought it piacticablo and 
expedient, to carry the war into the tciiitories of 
Scmdia and Holkai. To this, Francis and Wheler 
objected The governor-general alleged that he 
could peiccivc no objection to the proposal, except 
on the ground of expense, and to obviate this, he 
offeied to furnish the lequisitc amount from his own 
resources His opponents, however, still resisted, 
and it was this subject of dispute which gave use to 
the duel between the govcinoi -general and Fiancis 
The jnoposed instructions to Colonel Camac were 
vaiiously modified, m the course of the discus- 
sions which took place , but finally, Hastings, by 
the accidental, oi inofcssedly accidental, absence of 
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CHAP X 


iiiNiuin ut iiir 


I’’inncis Mils i‘ii,il»lc<l to (Mii\ his potiit Hi" 
\ lews Ufio .illri «.iuls h\ f hr jtidniiiiMii f d 

(lie <oiinn;uiilin-iii (‘Iiirt lhi( tlir oxiirdilioit «.i"' 
Mioii liiNohod in “iraf ddliriilt ics (’(doiicl 
h:id pciirt tail d inlo M.dw.u ut ion o| ;issis( • 

:nu‘(‘ iiniii soiiii* iii'iiildioui in,i; i.tj.dis, o| utinh li»' 

w.is <lisup[ioiiilt'd \\ hiif fni'.iin|if<l af Soiono*\ 

Scmilia’s atni\ a|i|uoaidn‘d uith a lai-io (ram «»r 
arlillriv 'riio ianiiish aiini. at (his tmir l>c<>.m <(» 
h(‘ in \\!in( of [uovisKiiis, ant! t!io fountn lioino Ini'! 

In (!u> cufiuv. (Iit‘it‘ v\:is no [irosport of piocut- 
n sujijih , I n ( Ills sit ntit ton tin* ! niyhsh (•!i!n|i ns* 
(•:uinnii:iili*(l (htnn!f sinno il:t\s, whon Ctdonid C.tm.if 
dctrimiiUMl to if( irid IIi> oirotdotl his [impost^ ui 

♦ Tilt luhiH.ita frciifiul, Sii .luliii I)n\, nh(i ipjic ns on . m ml 
oct.isuins to liHM kliomol stn luioiiolv to maintain iit.nt IkIwk n 
nuHtniaH luitl Fiaiii 1 , to 001 d !,is .moil olhm s im thi- Has- 

tmas, m ,i It tti I to Ml tsulnaii, .’lli i nuiiij; uii at i omit ot tin 

inti liiontioii ol Sii John D.n, ditlan > that tho lattii \\ m thr 

hciiii’i ot ii me on. }i„i„ ],„n uMstmi.- on l!u ili- 

tiim to whii h hininis oh)ittiii. anti rojuiiaohiiit' him \ti!h iiu 
nlli act! liio.ii h ol tlir mai t m. at In t\o on tin m ■ Mi Fi 1111 1> 
tins ihistni" . till. ml. tl hmiMlt toi a httlo ^^hli^^ hut uf 1 iM 
winl, that ho slmnl.l h. ohhi'oil to uhionf htms.H i.n ‘umt tmif 
lor tho ictovitt til his htalth (hianj' at that tiino mi/mI with .01 
cjiulomii (iM'i), hilt that I mirhl avail nn'sclt of thoiutimal to 
[noiioso ami cam wlmt n Milutioiis I jilo i oii li\ mvia-tiii' 

iillthnt ho vvanloii M 111* not to ho 1 oiti (■niiil 111 at t towhith hi ii.idil 
mil coiisiMtouth insi nt . (tliifi;', MuttoiiHul Ihistuir, ■. ml n j>. 
:J() 5 . in a suliooimoiit pait ot tin h (it 1 , 1 lastuu's oxiin s^-s u . i|.. 
pioioii that l'’tanon“s nho ni 1 was not tan oil so mtii h hy waii( ot 
hoalth as In a wi!.!i tor an inti mow with Sii I'hii (‘onto at nun* 
iliKtaiHT fiiim Faltultn, whu h Innvint i, it npiit'iirs, did not t.ihr 
place* If the htnlcmontH in tins Ictloi ho not a tissue ol I'to h 
M schaotk, tht* conduct ol Finuois was siu h. that to chuiui toii/r .t 
as dishonounddo w mild hcttiusc an iiidtilt'cnl toiin ol oxjirosHnui 
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a soldiei -like manner , but having been foi scvcial chap x 
days haiassod by the desultoiy annoyances of the 
enemy, he lesolvcd to become the assailant, and at- 
tacking Scindia’s camp, he gained a complete victoiy, 
caii}ing oil* seia'ial pieces of cannon, with the greater 
pait ol the enoniy’s stoics, amimniition, and baggage. 

Tins (lefiMt gieatly abated the maitial propensities 
ol Scindia, and he made oveituics of peace After 
some months, a sepaiate ticaty was concluded with 
him, ''and lie at the same time mulcitook to inteipose 
his mdueiice to pioniotc an amicable settlement 
of the dilfeiencos betneen the English and the 
othei belligeicnt pover Indeed, the English at this 
time evinced rather too gieat <in anviety foi peace. 

All tlie ])tesi(lencies neio at once piessmg it; and 
GeiU'ial Goddaiil, nho had been entrusted with 
])o\\eis to negotiate, was pinsning the same coiiise. 

A ticaty was ultimately concluded by Mi. David 
Andeisoii, agent of the governor-general As may 
be siijiposed, it was little favoniable to the English 
All the conquests made since the treaty of Poorun- 
der wcic renounced, and all the blood and tieasuro 
expended in making them consequently thrown 
aw’ay But if the Mahiattas were indisposed to ac- 
quiesce in the conquests made by then enemies, they 
at the same time evinced a laudable ira])aitiahty 
by consenting to stipulate foi suiiendeiing those 
made by an ally All the conquests made by Ilydei 
Ah fiom the Nabob of Aicot, as well as fiom the 
English,*- wcieto be lestoicd Both parties to the 
* These conquests will be detailed m a subsequent cliajitei 
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CHAP X treaty stipulated that the allies of each should main. 

tarn peace Avith the othoi , and the English woio 
solaced foi the loss of then conquests hy the exclu- 
sion of all Euiopeau tiadcrs, except themselves and 
the Poituguose, ftom foiming establishments within 
the Mahratta domimons. Scindia, who was surety 
for the due performance of the treaty on both sides, 
as well as one of the Peishwa’s negotiators, was re- 
warded for his mediation and his guarantee by the 
confirmation of the cession of Broach to him. Some 
delay took place at Poona, but the treaty was finally 
ratified there as well as at Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Before passing to the events which more immo- chap xi 
djately connect the Madras presidency with the — 
transactions i elated in the last chapter, it will be 
necessaiy to revolt to some which occuiied in the 
peiiod that inteivened between the subjugation of 
Tanjore and the inuption of Hyclcr Ah into the 
Carnatic 'J’lie coiupicst of Tanjoie-’ and the depo- 
sition of the lajali had been condemned by the 
Couit of Diiectois, and tlieii displcasiiio was mani- 
fested by the leiiioval of Mi Wyiich, the govciiioi 
uudei vlioni these acts had taken place His suc- 
eossoi Alas Lord Pigot, who had foimeily hold the 
oflice, and had thoieiii acquiicd consideiable reputa- 
tion ; inoie especially by his conduct when Madias 
was besu'gi'd by the Fieuch undei Lally [• His in- 
stiiuitioiis weie to restore the rajah of Tanjoie, un- 
d('i certain conditions , an act extieinely distasteful 
to Mahomet Ah, and which he opposed Avith all 
the arguineiitative power and ihetoiical aitifice 
A\luch he could siunmoii to his aid He resolutely 
asseited his own light to coiitmuo in possession, vili- 
fied the character of the rajali, pathetically ap- 

^ Sec page J30 

I Aftci liiis return lie had been cieatcd an Iiibli peei 
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chap XI pealed to the seivices which he had rendered to the 
Company and to his own declining years, and mged 
the assurances of the King of GicatBiitam, conveyed 
to him by Sir John Lindsay As a last resort, he 
implored delay, till he could bring his case once 
more befoie the Company in England, but in vain 
The governor, lesolved to cany out his instructions, 
proceeded to Tanjoie, and issued a pioclamation an- 
nouncing the lostoration of the lajah 
At this tunc, a man memorable, or lather noto- 
iious, in the histoiy of the British connection with the 
Nabob of Arcot, hist became conspicuous The Na- 
bob had hinted that if he wcic dispossessed of Tan- 
joie, his ability to dischaigc the debts owing by lam 
to British subjects would be seiiously affected. Im- 
mediately aftei the proclamation of the lajali, a 
civil seivant of the Company, named Paul Ben- 
field, intimated that he held assignments on the 
levenues of Tanjore lor sums of vast amount, lent 
by him to the Nabob of Arcot, and other assign- 
ments on the glowing ciops for large sums lent to 
individuals. These allegations were more than sus- 
picious It was not to be supposed that Bonfield 
brought with him to India any wealth, and he had 
there enjoyed no opportunity of honestly amassing 
any The scantiness of his means had not been 
assisted by parsimony, for the habits of Benfield 
were expensive and ostentatious, beyond those of 
most men at the picsidency The governor pro- 
perly demanded some evidence that the claims were 
just, but none was offered that could satisfy any one 
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wlio \Tas not picYiousIy piepared to be satisfied chap xi 
A inajoiity of tlic tneinlieis of tlicgoveimnent detei- 
iniiu'd against tlie claims, on tlic giound that those 
against individuals m eie not sufficiently made out, and 
that the claim against llie Naliob could not he entci- 
tamed Idie means by which Mr, Bcnficld succeeded 
m shaking the opinion of some of the poisons consti- 
tuting the inaj 01 ity cannot be told , but to whatever 
(Miise it may he attiibiited, a change took place — the 
subjiM^t \\as reeonsideied, and the boaid, which had 
just resoivcal against the claims, loveised then own 
deinsion, by di^teiimnmg that the ciop sown during 
th(^ Nabob's possession wais Ins piopeity — apioposi- 
tion not delicumt in ])lausibihty5 more especially as 
tln^ goveimnent of Madias had lecogm^icd his light 
b) assisting Inm to take possession of Tanjoie , but 
it was tollowed liy another, moie staithng and much 
moie to Ml Uenfield’s pin pose, namely, that the 
alleged assignments of the Nabob to that poison 
gave to his demands the character of pnhlic claims, 
l^he governor had stieiiuously opposed these concln- 
sums, but Ins opinion w^as disicgarded, and even his 
customary and lecognizcd claim to pieccdoncGin the 
condu(*t of the imbhc business denied and invaded 
This stiuggle was succeeded by another. A Bri- 
tish lesident was to be aiipointed foi Tanjoie Lord 
Bigot pioposcd Mi Bixssel, a civil servant, the 
ma]oiity of the boaid suppoitcd Colonel Stuart, 
who held the second military command at Madras, 
and who was destined by the same party for the 
appointment of commandant at Tanjore. The qiies- 
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a^xi tion was violently debated at several meetings, the 
governoi refused the formality of his signature to the 
papeis necessary to carry into elfect the will of his 
opponents, and at length the latter determined to 
act without it The governor was equally bent upon 
maintaining his own rights, and upon two members 
of the boaid affixing then signatures to a paper 
to which his had been lefused, ho chaigcd them with 
acting in a mannei subvcisive of the antlioiity of 
the government This chaige was formally made, and 
as It was irregular foi members of the government, 
against whom a charge was ponding, to dehbciate 
or vote on questions arising out of such charge, the 
governor was able, by his casting vote, to pass a 
resolution, suspending the accused parties, Mcssis 
Biooho and Stiatton This gave rise to pioceed- 
ings not dissimilar to those which shortly afterwards 
took place in Bengal The peisons constituting the 
foimci majoiity seceded, and having foiwaidcd a 
piotest against the conduct of Loid Bigot, assumed 
to themselves the rights of the govciiiment, and 
claimed the obedience due to a lawful aiithoiity. 
This was followed by the goveinor and his friends 
declaring all the refractory mombeis of the boaid 
suspended, and oideimg Sii llobeit Fletchei, the 
commandei-in-chief;* into aiicst, foi the purpose of 
being biought to tiial by a couit-maitial 

Iho adverse party followed the example of their 

* Thib most tortunatc of offioei shad again attained the chief 
command, notwithstanding his scandalous conduct in Bengal, 
and his insubordination at Madras 
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chief with no slow nor indecisire steps. They deter- chap ni 
mined to aricst his poison, and on the 24th of 
August, 1776, the goveinoi of Madias hccanio the 
piisoner of ceitaiii niemhois of his own council, 
lie appealed to Sii Edwaid Hughes, the admiial 
coinnianding the squadron in the Roads, for pio- 
tectioii, and the admiral demanded that safe conduct 
to the sliqis should be given him. The luling body 
impuied whethci Sir Edwaid Hughes would be 
re.sjioiiHible for Lord Pigot if the request were com- 
plied with The admiral answcied that he tcndcicd 
the K'quisition m the King’s name, and would make 
no terms. The acting council lephed that they had 
no pioof that the Ciown empowered its olliccis to 
requiio the removal of any servant of the Company, 
in such a situation as that ol Lord Pigot, fiom umh'r 
the authoiity of the Company’s government, and 
the admiial rc^jomed that the case was unexampled, 
that h(' had done his duty in making the requisition, 
and must leave those who had resisted it to meet 
tli(> consiHpienco.s. One of these consequences was 
lamentabk', the constitution of Lord Pigot, im- 
paiied by age and an Indian climate, sunk under the 
irritation to which he had boon exposed and the 
K'Stiaiut to which he was subjected, and he died, 
the piisoner of tliose over whom he had boon ap- 
poiiited to jiieside 

111 till' procei'diiigs which led to this melancholy 
lesult, it IS impossible not to see that theie was 
great cause for blame on both sides The majority 
of the boaid having the right of deteiniiniiig all 
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CH^XI questions coming before them, and the governor hav- 
ing then no legal powei to act without his council, 
Lord Pigot’s lefusal to attach his signatuie to acts 
lawfully done cannot be justified In a case of 
great and imminent danger, state necessity might 
have been successfully jilcaded to excuse the ii regu- 
larity, but hoio there was no gioimdfoi such a plea 
Coiiuption might, indeed, have been lot loose upon 
Taiijoie , but the evil, though gieat, would not have 
been past remedy The subsequent suspension of 
some membeis of council was an extiaoidinaiy act 
of power, for which no sulRcient excuse can be 
alleged, and Lord Pigot appeals to have foi gotten 
that the megulaiitics of his opponents had been 
provoked and countenanced by his own Tlie de- 
sign of bunging the commandei-in-chicf to a couit- 
martial is inexplicable , for, however ofibnsivo his 
conduct might have been to the govcinoi, it does 
not seem that he had committed any militaiy of- 
fence Thus fai Loi d Pigot must be admitted to have 
acted with imi)uidcncc , but his ciiois almost disap- 
poai befoic the oiitiageous excesses of his enemies if 
he could not reasonably believe that any oveiu-lielm- 
ing necessity called for violent measures, still less 
could they It follows, theiefore, that in resisting, 
aiiesting, and impiisomng one Avho deiived his aii- 
thoiity to picsido ovei their dehbeiations fiom the 
same power which had given them the light to take 
pait in them, they causelessly violated a plain ])rin- 
ciple of duty, and risked the jicace and security of an 
important settlement for the sake of gratifying then 
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own passions If the belief that such acts may chap xi 
lawfully be pcipctiatccl wcie to be geneial, no 
governraeut could subsist The govcinoi of Madras 
had not pLicod his lefiactoiy colleagues in any 
circumstances of siiffeiing oi of dangei , ho had not 
sentenced them to death, iiiipiisoiied then poisons, 
or confiscated thoii propeity he had suspended 
the exercise of their functions as members of the 
government , and though this was not a light penalty, 
it was OIK' which, if then conduct would beat ex- 
amination, they might hope to be relieved liom on 
ajipeal 

The question, whethei one peison or another 
should be lesident at Tanjoie, appeals a ])oint of 
difteience so utteily (lisjuopoitioned to the consi'- 
quenccs that flowed fiom the discussion, that cuii- 
osity IS stimulated to iiKiuiie whethei theie weie 
not some unavow’od motives which lent iinjiortance 
to a dispute of a very ordinary chaiacter. It has 
been seen that there weic certain demands upon the 
Nabob of Aicot (‘onnected with liis possession of 
Tanjore 1 1 ow many jiersous were interested dii ectly 
or indiiectly in the success of these demands, it is 
not easy to deteimine, but many besides Mr. Paul 
Penfiedd hoped to piolit by the recognition of thought 
of the Naliob to the gi owing crop Lord Pigot was 
opposed to the claim, and the candidate wdioin he 
suppoited could not bo expected to promote the 
interests of the N.ibob’s alleged creditors so zi'al- 
ously as the nominee of the aval iiarty m council. 

That jiarty had lent itself to the mamteiiauce of a 
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CH^xi demand, improbable in itself and unsuppoitod by- 
proof They wished, thcrcfoio, that the enfoi ce- 
ment of that demand should take place under eyes 
not disposed to sciutinize Theie is little reason 
to doubt that the claim -was based in fiaud, and 
most fitly was it sustained by acts of illegal vio- 
lence 

It has been stated that Loid Pigot was offered 
an enormous bubo to dofoi, for a shoit time, the 
restoiation of the Rajali of Tanjore, which ho le- 
fiised On the other hand, his ptompt and zeal- 
ous fulfilment of his instiuctions has boon attributed 
to the influence of expectations fiora the lajah, 
similar in charactoi to those which some of the op- 
posite party cherished with lofoicnce to the Nabob 
of Aicot This, howovei, has only boon asseitecl, 
not pioved, and the conduct of Loid Pigot does not 
requiie the assumption of disci editable motives to 
explain it Thoio is nothing so lomarkable in a 
public oflSicci doing that which ho is chaigod to do as 
to make it a mattoi of suipnsc Loid Pigot came to 
India -with oidois to rcstoio tho lajah , ho was himself 
the authoi of tho ariangement with that piiiico 
which had been set aside by tho countenance of- 
fered to the designs of Mahomet Ah, and his feel- 
ings wei e consequently on the side of his duty It is 
possible, too, that ho might actually fool indignation 
at the conduct of tho real or pietcndcd ci editors of 
the Nabob, and be dosiious, on public grounds, of 
effectually fiustiating their designs The chaigc 
against him originated with his enemies, who were 
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themselves labommg under accusations equally chap 
heavy and fai better sustained 

It being lecollected that the government of 
Bengal now possessed a controlling authouty over 
the othei jnosidcncies, an authouty which it was not 
indisiiosed to exeit, it will natiiially be askc'd how, 
in the case of the i evolutional y inoceedmgs at 
Madias f’oi such they wore — that power was oxei- 
cised^ Iho answei must be, that it wtis not exor- 
cised at all; the Supremo Govcinniont remained 
inactive, while one of those suboidinatc to it w'as 
falling into anaichy If ever theie was a time wdieii 
the siqiei iiiteiuhiig authouty of Bengal should have 
been called into action, it was this Geneial Clavei- 
ing and liis jiaity might be disjiosed, it may be 
tlionglii, to syiiipathizo with the nialcoiitmits at 
Madias, whose (‘ondnet boie so stiong a letieinblaiKa^ 
to tlu'ii own; but Il.istiiig.s could have no such feel- 
ing, lUid when*, it must be asked, w<is liis w'oiitc'd 
energy, at a time when it w'as so much reipiired'’ 

Bid ho pi opose interposition, and was he foiled by 
the iieiveiseness of his colleagues? Not so — lie and 
they w'ere unaiiiiiious 111 declining to inteifere, and 
hiH li lends claim foi him the ciedit or the shame of 
having given the tone which, on this occasion, ]ne- 
vailed 111 the council of Bengal* Hastings had 

* “ Mi n.istings accordingly acqnicwcd and <.ua(led 

h<t rolkagim to (xcpuo^ie in the new nrranejcnients Glt-ig’s 
Memoir'! of 1 fastings, vol ii page 106 The now aiiiwigcmcnts 
sjioken of aie Ihoso at M<idias, consequent on the violence 
olleied to land Tigot In a lettci to lus friend Gi .iliam about Hus 
time, IListings says, “ On the ciflaus of Madias we are all of one 
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CHAP XI always mam tamed his own lights as govornoi- 
geneial with unyielding pcitinacity, why was he so 
hlmd 01 so cold to the lights of the goveinoi of 
Madias^ Though with moie of modciation than 
some of his colleagues, he had been quite icady to 
interfere to lestiain the lawful govcinment of Bom- 
bay; how came the unlawlul goveinmcnt of Madias 
to find such favoui m Ins eyes'’ If his inevious 
conduct convicts him of inconsistency, his subseiiuont 
acts abundantly suppoit and justify the judgment 
He endeavoured to expel fiom the council of Ben- 
gal certain members, on the gioimd of their having 
usurped poweis which did not belong to them, and 
Lord Bigot did no more ; indeed, he did not attempt 
so much, foi he only suspended his disobedient 
councillors, while Hastings declaicd that Ins oppo- 
nents had absolutely forfeited their light to sit in 
council It has been seen that Hastings had not 
hesitated to join in controlling the government of 
Bombay , it will hcreaftei ajipoar that he sus]iendcd 
the goveinoi of that vciy piesidcncy. Madias, with 
which he now declined to mtciferc, though rebel- 
lion held sway ovei it Into the motives of this 


mind — ^thank God” — 'See Gleig’s Memoirs, vol u page 113 
Hastings thanked God that no attempt would be made to relieve 
the governor of Madras from Imprisonment, or to restore him to 
his rights that the usurpeis of the powers of the government 
would continue to exercise their illegal authority undisturbed, and 
that the dishonest creditors of Mahomet All would, foi a time at 
least, rest m peace Such is the meanmg of the pious ejaculation 
uttered by the go\emor-general, without doubt in all the sin- 
cerity of true devotion. 
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tcndeinoss it Merc vam to inquno. It would bo chap m 
difficult to assign oiu' tliat could coutoi honoiu on 
Hastings, and Ins l()ib(>aran<‘(‘ but fumislies an a<ldi- 
tional piool til, it he m.is without .uiy Iked oi deter- 
inmate puneipli's of .letnm — tliatlii' h.id no rule but 
oxjiedieiic} — and tliat e\<'u his ('xpedieiicy was not 
of tli.it eiilaigi'd and lofty cliaiactei wdiieli ri'gaids 
iudiieet and leiiioti' coiistspiences as W’cdl as iinme- 
diato con\i'iiu‘U(>e — th.it it was of that kind wlindi 
looks not be} Olid thi' nimiient, and deiies the scniples 
of a f.ii-seiMiig piudenee not less th.ui thi' iiiles of 
absti.act light 

7Vt home till' jiio(*(>(‘diiig‘s at Madias ('xeiti’d a 
stiong seiisnlion, and g.iM- use to inneli ilisciission 
Tlu' (’oui't of Diiectms appe.ii to hiui' been guMtly 
divideil. ( )ii th(* 2(ith ul M.iieli, 1777, the subject A. l) 1777 
w’as bioiightr ioiward in a general <‘ouil, wlu'ii it w.is 
nioMsl, “th.it it b(' i(‘coiiiiiiend(‘(l to tlu' Conit o( 

Diiectois to take such nieasni(>K us sliall appeal to 
them most I'llecfnal for r<‘stoiiiig Lord Ihgot to the 
lull I'M'rcisi' of the powi'm vested in him by the 
commission from tlu' (’ompaiiy, as govinmor and 
pri'snhmt. of the settlemmit ol Madras, and for iii- 
<liiiiiiig into till' conduct of tin* pimcipal actons in 
impiisoniiig his loidslilp, and liispossi'ssing him of 
the exminse of the legal jiowm's wlieiewith hi' was 
iini'sti'd” A ballot was di'mamhsl, which toids 
jil.ice on the 9lsf, whi-n the motion was earned by 
282 vofi's against I It) In (Ik* ('oiiit of Diieclois, 
till' h'eliiig in f.iioiii of thi' de|>osed govmmoi wms 
niiicli Ii'ss stiong. It was pioposml to sinid out. to 
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CH^XI, Madras a commission of inqmry and supervision; 

but a motion to that effect, made on the 9th of 
A. D 1777 Apiil, was lost. On the 11th, it was moved to 
restore Lord Pigot and the members of council 
who had adhered to him — ^to pass a censure on 
the members who had assumed, without autho- 
rity, the entire powers of the government, and to 
suspend them the Company’s seivice : but with the 
view of conciliating the opposite party, it was pro- 
posed to qualify these acts by placing the icstoiod 
members of council at the suboidmate settlements, 
and by declaring that the governor’s pioceedings 
appeared to have been, in several instances, repre- 
hensible A series of resolutions, embodying these 
pomts, was put to the vote, and the numbois on 
each side were equal In conformity with the lulo 
which then prevailed, the question was icfoiicd to 
the decision of the lot, and by that process was ear- 
ned in the affirmative * Still the question was not 
set at rest The annual change in the Court of 
Directors took place, and at the first court aftei that 
event, the chairman, Mr Wombwell, intimated his 
intention of submitting a senes of resolutions on 
the recent events at Madras At a subsequent 
court he moved, and the court resolved, that the 
powers claimed for and assumed by Lord Pigot wore 

* The charter of Wilham the Third presenbed this mode of 
eciding questions m case of equahty of numbers By 53 Goo 3, 
(diapter 155. its use vm restricted to cases of election to oflice 
or plate where there should be moie than one candidate in aU 
other cases, an equahty of votes was to be equivalent to a rejec- 
tion of the motion or pioposition on which the question was put 
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“ noithei known m the constitution of the Company, chap xi 
noi authoijzcd by chartei, noi wan anted by any 
oidcis oi instructions of the Court of Directois.”* 

The chairman followed up this blow by another 
He moved, “ that the proposition to scud Mi Rus- 
sel to lanjoro as icsidcnt was not waiiantcd by tho 
oidcrs of tho Company, nor necessary foi the caiiy- 
ing them into execution but here success deserted 
him the motion was lost. Tho consideration of the 
other propositions of the chairman was then post- 
poned , and at a court held on the following day, 
bothpaities enjoyed some degiec of triumph Tho 
fi lends of Loid Pigot successfully resisted tho pass- 
ing of a resolution, declaring the exclusion of Messrs. 

Stiatton and Brooke fiom council aibitraiy and un- 
constitutional , and they cairied two other lesolu- 
tioiis, coiidenmatoiy of the violence offered to his 
lordship, and of the suspension of those members of 
council vho sujiported him On tlic other hand, the 
enemies of the unfortunate governor proposed and 
rallied a lesolution condemning tho conduct of 
JjokI I’lgot m receiving certain pieseiits fioni the 
Nabob of Aicot This act of the governor was 
cloaily contrary to law, and is incapable of defence. 

The presents wore, indeed, of very tiiflmg value — 
not c'xci'eding a few hundred pounds — their receipt 
was opmily avowed in a letter to the Court of Dncc- 
tois — they w'ero bestowed by tho Nabob of Arcot, 
and towards whom Lord Pigot certainly maiiifcsted 
no undue paitiahty; but these cncumstances cannot 

'= Minutes of Court. 21bt Apnl, 1777 
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CHAP XI, remoYe the illegality of accepting them, and it is to 
be lamented that Lord Pigot should have given his 
enemies an opportunity of reproaching him on this 
A D nil giound. On the 23rd of April the subject again 
occupied the attention of a general couit, when it 
was resolved to adjourn foi a foitmght On the 7th of 
May the couit again met, and, after much debate, it 
was resolved to refei to the decision of a ballot a 
seiics of resolutions of an cxtiaoidinaiy chaiacter 
They censured the invasion of his loidship’s lights 
as goveinor, and acquiesced in his lestoiation, but 
lecommended that such lestoiation should be imme- 
diately followed by his recal, in ordei that his con- 
duct might be moie effectually inquiied into’ for 
the same reason they lecommcnded the iccal of tlic 
councillors who had suppoited Lord Pigot, and also 
of those who had opposed him These lesolutions 
weie cairied, on the ballot, by 414 against 317 
On the 21st of May, the case of Loid Pigot was 
biought befoie the House of Commons, and a senes 
of resolutions fevouiable to him pioposed. They 
weio opposed by the miiustiy, and lost * Tlio Couit 
of Diiectois, on the 30th of July, passed lesolutious 
designed to give effect to the lecommendation of the 
general court , but befoio the question was decided, 
the paity principally interested was beyond the icach 
of eithei additional injmy oi taidy rcdiess Two 
years afterwards the House of Commons addicsscd 

Lord Noith did not fail to make use of the argument which 
Lord Pigot had been so unwise as to furnish against himself, liy 
the receipt of presents 
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his Majesty, praying that the attoincy-gcnoral might chap xi 
bo ouleicd to piosccnto Mr Stratton (then a mom- — 
bei of the Ilonse), and thiee othoi mcmbcis of the 
council of Madias, mIio had eoneunod m the anest 
of Loid Pigot A ])roseoHt]()u was accoidmgly in- 
stituted, and tho partu's woio convicted. With 
refeicnco to tlu' enoinuty of the offence', the judg- 
ment o/ the emut Mas singnlaily lenient, the deten- 
daiits, all ol them men of gieat Moalth, iveio si'ii- 
teiiced to pay a fine of one thousand pounds ea<*h 
When the Court of Diu'ctors di'te'inuiu'd to u'cal 
Loid I’lgot and his council, jirovision ivas made loi 
the ajiiiointnu'nt of Avhat Mas calh'd a teinponuy 
govcinnieiit, to net pi'iiding tlu' piopow'd ni<|iiiiy 
It consisted of six nu'inbeis, and Mr.Tlionias Hum- 
bold, a dnecfoi, Mas to hi* presnh'ut and govin- 
1101. 1 he hmglish had forsonit' time hei'ii eiig.igc'd 

in hostilitu's Mith thou colonu's in Anienca TIu' 

Fii'iich monarch made common cause' m it h tlu' le- 
volted colonists, and war bi'tM'i'cn Ihigland and 
France ensiu'd Its oiierations wi'ie e.vti'ndcd to 
India with I'xtiaoidmaiy promiititudi' and vigour, 
and most of tin* minor ['■'ri'iich si'tth'meiils havin*' 
bei'ii pievioiisly si'cmi'd, (Ji'in'ral Munro, ('luly in 
August, I 77 H, advanc'i'd Mifh a coiisnh'rahh' foici' 
against Ihnidiclu'ny The attack ivas to Ix' anh'd 
by a small Ih'i't undc'r Sii IhlMard Vi'riion, ('on- 
siKSting of one ship of sixty giuis, one of tMc'iity- 
eight, one of tMX'nty, a sloop, and a Company’s 
shij) Jh' was opposed by a French s<|uadion 
niidei Monsieur Tionpdly, whom lit' hionghl to 
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CHAP XI action on the 10th of August, and, after a conflict 
A D 1778 of some duration, put to flight It was expected by 
the English that the fight would be renewed on the 
following day, but the Fiencb commander, who had 
taken refuge in Pondicherry, entertained no such 
intention; and aftei eluding for seyeral days the 
attempts of Sir Edward Voinon to bring him again 
to action, he followed the example of some of his 
piedecessois uiidei similai circumstances, by esca}!- 
ing fiom the coast with his ships, and abandoning- 
Pondicheiry to its fiite. In the meantime General 
Munro had taken possession of the bound hedge, 
and cut off all commuracations with the surrounding 
country On the 6tli of September he broke giound, 
and on the 18th opened a vigorous file from twenty- 
eight pieces of heavy artilleiy and twenty-seven 
mortars The gainson, under M Bellecombe, made 
a gallant defence, and their efforts, aided by the 
state of the weathoi, consideiably retarded the pro- 
gress of the assailants ; but point aftei point was 
lost, and the English commandei, having surmounted 
many of the difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend, detei mined on a gcneial assault This was 
prevented by a proposal to capitulate on teims made 
on the day preceding that destined for the attack. 
The proposal was accejitod, and Pondicherry thus 
passed once more into the possession of the English. 
The terms granted weie extremely favourable to the 
besieged. The European part of the garrison was 
to be sent to France, and the sepoys to be dis- 
banded. The whole were permitted to march out 
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with the honours of war, anil the legimcnt of Pon- chap xi 
ihchcny was alloM^ed to letam its coloms. 

An expedition dispatched undci Colonel Biaith- 
waitc against MalnS, on the coast of Malabar, was 
not less successful than that against Pondicheiry, and 
the conquest was far more easily attained Mah6 
siuicndeied befoio a gun was fiiecl against it 
But Colonel Braithwaito, being oidcied to join 
Gencial Goddaid, tlio place was, aftei a few months’ 
possession, abandoned , the guns were shipped off 
to Bombay, and the foit blow up 

llydor All had formally protested against any 
attack upon Mah6, and its captuie was conse- 
quently veiy offensive to him This was not the 
only cause of dissatisfaction afforded by the English 
The attempt ol a Biitish ioicc to jiass through pait 
ol his teriitoiies tended to increase his displeasure. 

The ciicumstances winch led to this attempt require 
to be biielly nariatcd. 

In the ariangemont made with Nizam Ah for the 
tiansfei to the English of the Noithcin Circars,* it 
was jirovided that one of them, named Guntoor, 
should leniain in possession of the Nizam’s bi other, 

Basalat Jung, during his life Basalat Jung sub- 
sequently gave uneasiness to the Madias govern- 
ment by receiving a body of Ficnch troops, and a 
refeience was made to Bengal for instructions on 
the subject The answer authorized the Madras 
goveiiimcnt to demand the dismission of the French 
tioops, and to prepare to support the demand by the 
See yol 1 page 544 
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chap xf. presence of an armed force on the frontiei of Basalat 
Jung’s temtoiy If compliance with the demand 
wcio lefuscd, that prince was to be mfoimod that 
possession would forthwith bo taken of Guntooi, and 
a negotiation opened with the Nizam foi its imme- 
diate cession to the Company upon such terms as 
might be agreed upon The goveinmont of Madias 
hesitated, and, after some consideiation, detci mined, 
instead of applying to Basalat Jung, to addiess the 
Nizam, calling upon him to compel his brotliei 
eithci to dismiss the French fiom his seiYice, and 
tiust foi the protection of his coimtiy to the Eng- 
lish, to whom the icvcision belonged, oi to allow 
them to occupy the eircar at an annual icnt. The 
determination to negotiate with the Nizam appcais 
to have been taken on the ground that Basalat 
Jung was no paity to the treaty, but before cariy- 
mg it into effect, it was thought proper to com- 
municate the intention of goveinmeiit to the Nabob 
of Arcot Mahomet Ah strongly objected to nego- 
tiating with the Nizam, and pioposcd to send a 
vakeel from himself to manage the business with 
Basalat Jung The government of Madias, how- 
ever, persevered in applying to the Nizam, and his 
answer was most courteous He alleged that the 
force entertained by his brother was not exclusively 
Fiench, though a Frenchman might have the com- 
mand, but contained Germans, Dutch, English, and 
Poitugucse, who had deserted fiom various places. 
He assigned as reasons for employing them, that the 
dependents of Basalat Jung were disobedient and 
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povciful, and that Ins eoiintiy 'was bordered by the 
tcintoiics of Ilydei All Khan; but he added, that 
as the ictcnlion of these foieigncis in tlie distiictof 
Guntooi seemed to giYC uiieasniess to his British 
ally, lie had sent a poison of distinction to get them 
reiuoYed, and to stop the levcnne aj)pro])iuted to 
then siippoit “ Evciy aitielo and condition otthe 
tieaty between us,” said the giacious pimco, “ shall 
remain fixed and unalteied, cyoii in a ban’s breadth ” 
This Icttoi was leceived soon aftei Loid Pigot’s 
second assumption of the govcinment. 

The diplomacy of the “ poison of distinction,” if 
such poison iveic sent by the Niyam to Ins bi other, 
pioduced no satisfactoiy losiilts , foi iieaily tliiee 
years after the period of the Nizam’s eoniinnnication, 
Ml Rninbold, who then held the ollice ol govcinoi, 
complained that Fii'iichtioops wcio still enteitained 
in Guntooi, and that they woie leciuitod iiiidci the 
protection of the goTcrnoi of Pondicheiiy * The 
commencement of the wai between liiiglaiid and 
Prance natuially qmckoneil the observation of the 
Madras govcinment, •which, till a vciy short time 
befoic, had been so distracted by disunion as to 
leave its members no time to spate fiom the care 
of their personal inteiests lor those of the public 
About this tune, too, Basalat Jung felt, or affected, 
some alarm at the sticngtli of the French paityf 

* Governor’s Minute, Fort St George Military Consultations, 
loth July, 1778 

t “ Basalat Jung has expressed himself uneasy at the conse- 
quence it [the French party] has assumed, which is even become 
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CH^XI Both parties ^yeu' thus luepaiod to negotiate, aiul a 
ticaty was concluded, l,y tlic CoinpanyM-<‘i*e 

to lent (uuitooi ot Bas<il,it triing duiino liis life, i'< >r 
the sum winch ho had previously realized from it, to 
be ascertained from his accounts Ih' on his purt. 
was to dismiss Ins Fiench tioops, and the ronii»:n»y 
woie to assist him nith su<-h a toice as mi<>ht l>t' 
nocossaiy foi the ])uij)oses of (hdenee, leveiuu', t>r 
di^rnity, the chait.es to h(‘ delia>ed by Hasalat dui 
Soon aftei the conclusion of this tieaty, hsus 
entertained that Ryder Ah, ^^ho had made some 
conquests m tlu' vicinity, was about to add to tht^m 
the territories of Jhisalat Junp^, ami the lhi<.lish 
veimncnt, m consequeiu'e, lesolved to smid thr<‘e 
battalions ol sepoys, a company of aitilleiy, ai»<l 
some field-pieces, foi then jirotection This* tor<*t‘ 
was placed under the command of Lu>ufenant-(^>I<>- 
nelllaijmi, and «as to pioceed fioin (hmtoor 
Adoni, the cajnt.d of Basaiat Junta’s oUkt domi- 
nions m the l)(‘ccan Basaiat Junjv expressisl 
joy at Its appioach, ami took the ]»ains of pointii*«- 
out a jiaiticular louh' as the most eli^^ihh'. This? 
route Colonel Haipur Kubs(.quently discovi'red h‘fl 
Inm several days’ march throufrh the ti.rriton(.s c»r 
Hydci Ah, and the servants of that jiotentate for- 
Wo his advance. Oi,<. of them, m answix to atn 
application from the Mn^^lish commander, wrote. 

at he will mutewithm .is f.ir as hccaii m subduing it ’'-Lettfx- 
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“ I have received your letter, m which you acquaint chap xi 
me, that as a sincere fiiendship exists between the 
Nabob Hydei Ah Khan and the Company, you pro- 
pose mai clung the tioops undci your command to 
Adorn through Durnall and Atcour, which I undei- 
stand It IS as manifest as the sun, that a sincere 
friendship exists between his Excellency and the 
Company, and that they have no sepaiatc interests, 
it IS, theiefoio, my duty to pay a legaid to the fiiend- 
ship they have foi him* yet you mil maich your 
tioops by anothci load, that this tiiendship may bo 
piescivcd , foi there aic sepoys stationed in that 
countiy, and sonic disjiutcs and quairels may take 
place between your men and these sepoys, who arc 
of a veiy quariclsonie disjiosition I have so much 
1 eg aid foi our fiiendship, that I would not wish this 
to happen ”* Anothci of ITyder Ah’s officers in- 
foiiued Colonel Ilaipur that then mastei had given 
expiess oiders that the English force was not to 
march through his dominions. Notwithstanding 
these intimations. Colonel Ilarpur was instructed by 
his goveiimient to advance, and he continued to 
do so till Ins detachment was in danger of being 
suiiounded, when he letired within the circar of 
Guntoor. 

While these affans weio in progress, the govern- 
ment of Madias had been maintaining a mission at 
the couit of the Nizam, under the management of 

^ Letter from Meei Reza Ah Khan Bahardur to Colonel Har- 
pui, in Appendix No 88 to Second Report of Committee of 
Seciecy, 1781 
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CH^XT Mr Hollond, a civil scivant of that piesideney One 
of the objects of this mission was to ascertain the pre- 
cise views of the Nizam with legaidto the distiactcd 
politics of India ; another, to ciidoavoui to remove 
uiifavomable impicssioiis as to the conduct of tbc 
Biitish govciiimeiit in snpjioitmg Rugonath Row, 
to whom the Nizam was violently ojiposod In sub- 
oidination to these jiiimaiy puiposcs, he was to give 
such exjilanatioiis as might ho nccessaiy in relation 
to the negotiation with Basalat Jung, and the occu- 
pation, hy the English, of Guiitooi Ho was also 
to explain the cause of an act which had taken jilaco 
of a natuie likely to ho vciy offensive to the Ni- 
zam — the withholding of the poishcush, or tiihute, 
due fiom the Company to the Nizam on account of 
the noithern cncais This W'as to be asciihcd to the 
cncouiageinent given hy Basalat Jung to the Eicncli, 
and the Nizam was to ho assuied of punctual payment 
foi the futuio. Such iveio the lustiuctions issued to 
A D 1779 the English agent on the 22nd of Eehiuary, 1779.'* 
On the 5th of Juno following,' the governor of Madias 
recorded a minute, in which he declared that he ‘Jiad 
always consideicd the peisheush paid hy the Com- 
pany to the Nizam as disgraceful to them, and an 
acknowledgment which” that pimce “had no light 
to demand The giant from the Mogul,” continued 
the governor, “ was free and unconditional for the 
five ciicars, and the receiving them afterwards as a 
grant from the souhalidai Nizam Ali Khan, on pay- 
ing him an annual poishcush, was a saciifico of the 
Sec Second lleport, ut supra 
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Company’s rights The govornoi’s view of the chap 
subject was suppoitocl by loason, but his practical 
application of it can only bo chaiactorizcd as dis- 
honest and disgiaccful “ The time,” said he, “ seems 
favoniablo to thiow off so heavy a bniden,” and ac- 
cordingly he pioposcd that it should ho tluown off, 
altogethei, il possible, but il this could not bo 
effected, a stiennous cffoit was to be made to re- 
duce the amount The goveinoi’s colleagues on- 
tiiely appiovod of the lecommenclatioii of their 
chief, and Mi ITollond was instiucted accoidmgly 
The goveinoi had obscivcd that the opening of the 
hnsiness to the Nizam would lequne much manage- 
ment on the pait of Mi Ilollond, “who must,” 
said he, “liy turns soothe and woik ujion his ajqne- 
hensioiis as occasion may leqnue ’’"j The agent did 
as he Avas re(|uired , but Nizam Ah was neitliei to 
be sootlied noi alainied into the suiiendoi of his 
peishcush lie declaied that, if denied, he slunikl 
loithwTtli jirepaie for w’ai ; and, m desiimg that 
Ml nolloud would immediately lepoit at Madras 
the u'sult of the application, he obscivcd that, if 
theie woie any delay m forwarding an answei from 
the Mnglish goveiument, he might iiossibly advance 
upon Colonel lTai])ui.| The Nizam had previously 
expressed gieat dissatisfaction with the negotiations 
ciiteied into betAveen the Biitish govcinmcnt and 

^ Sec Second Kepoit, ut supia | Ibid 

1“ Lettei fiom Mi ITollond to Goveinoi and Select Committee 
of Foit St Geoigc, 26th June, 1779 Appendix No 119 to 
Second Report 
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CH AP XI Basalat Jung, and howevci soothing the mode of 
advance, the demand foi the suirendei of the pcish— 
cush was not calculated to lestore the prmco’s ecjua.— 
nimity, or to dispose him to regaid the other acts of 
the English government vmth favour That such a 
couise should have been taken at a time when tlie 
Company s aflaiis in India weie sunoundcd by 
difficulties that it should have been adopted for 
the avowed puipose of escaping some of those diffi- 
culties, for this was the pretence of the goveinor of 
Madras, aie facts scaiccly ci edible The folly of 
such policy IS not less apparent than its dishonesty. 
It threw among the laging elements of discoid a 
new one, moie active than the rest The noi thorn 
ciicars, indeed, seem to have been locks on which 
the common sense of the statesmen of Madias was 
destined to bo wiecked One sot of luleis, with 
an enemy at their feet, had voluntaiily and wnthont 
necessity agieed to rcndei him tribute foi these dis- 
tiicts, then successois, as shamelessly as impru- 
dently, pioposcd to aiiiiul the contiact, and thus 
gave offence to a poweiful prince at a time when, 
through the wide expanse of India, the Biitish 
government was almost without a fiiend 
On those proceedings of the Madras govern- 
ment becoming known at Calcutta, the govern- 
ment of Bengal deemed it necessaiy to exercise 
their conti oiling authoiity A letter was ad- 
dressed by the lattei govoinmont to the Nizam, 
lamenting that “ the negotiation had been imper- 
ceptibly carried beyond the limits originally pro- 
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scribed to it,” and that some jnopositions had been chap xi 
made to his “ highness which he had leceivod as 
demands, and inisconstiucd them into an intention 
to depait fiom the tieaty subsisting between” him 
“ and the Company ”* These suspicions it was 
sought to lemoYo by an assurance that the govcin- 
ment of Madias had novel entci lamed such an in- 
tention , and that, as a pi oof of the friendly feelings 
of the supieme goveiiiment, Mr Hollond had been 
directed to suspend the business of his commission 
till he should icccivc fiom that goveinmcnt fui- 
thei instiuctions These acts of the govcinmont 
of Bengal woio communicated to that of Madras, 
wheie they excited tlie stiongest feelings of indig- 
nation They dctei mined to ic'cal Mi Hollond 
fiom the couit oi the Nizam This was pioiioscd 

by Su Thomas llumbold. |' That goveinoi soon aftci- 

^ See Appendix No 124 to the Second Report, lat supra 

I The govemoi hud now become a baionct As no more con- 
venient opportunity may occur of noticing the facts, it may be as 
well hero to state that Sn Thomas Rumbold returned to England 
with an immense fortune and a tainted character His subsequent 
history loiins no pait of that of India, but it was too remaikable 
to be altogether passed over It was asserted, and generally 
behoved, that a portion at least of his vast wealth had been 
accumulated by coiruption Little interest would now be felt 
m an investigation of the evidence, and little satisfaction could 
be attained it may be sufiicient to observe that several of the 
acts of Sir Thomas Rumbold wcie severely condemned by the 
Court of Directors, and m so serious a hght wore the offences 
regarded, that he, together with his successor, Mr John White- 
hill, and Mr Peter Pernng, member of council, were dismissed 
the seiwce At the same time two other civil servants wore in- 
capacitated from sitting in council, without express oideis, and 
the conduct of Gciieial Munro on certain points was declared 
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CHAP XI wauls quitted India, leaving behind him a minute, 
lecommonding that the recal of Mi Hollond sliouhl 
be followed up by his suspension from the seiviee 
The lecommendation was adopted by the now pre- 
sident, Mr Whitehill, and earned into effect Mr 
Hollond, howevei, did not quit the couit of the 
Nizam, being letaiiied theio by the govoinmont of 
Bengal as thou lepiobontative 
In the meantime Basalat Jung, intimidated by 

to deseive the strongest mails of the court’s displcasuie The 
language of the despatch m which these resolutions are conveyed 
IS lemarlable Alter censimng General Munro, the comt con- 
tinues '' But as those subjects were foieign to the general’s mili- 
tary profession, we cannot ho was influenced hy cor't upt 

motives, and as the militaiy conduct of General Munio has been 
highly mciitorioub, we shall not, on the picsent occasion, piocced 
fuither than to e\picss our disapprobation of his conduct on the 
occasions before mentioned ’’—Letter to Government of Foit St 
Geoige, 10th Januaiy, 1781 The special exemption of Genei<d 
Mumo from the suspicion of coirupt motives appeals to imply 
that those less leniently visited were not, m the judgment of 
the court, fice fiom coiriiption With legard to Sn Thoimis 
Rumbold, some very strange facts connected with an agent of 
the governor’s, named Kcdhcad, were elicited hy the inquiuos of 
the sccict committee of the House of Commons, and recorded in 
then Second and Thud Repoits, 1781 The celebrated Henry 
Dundas, aftei wauls Viscount Melville, took the lead in these 
inquiries, and Sir Thomas Rumbold, together with Mi White- 
lull and Mr Perring, weie thieatcncd with penal proceedings. 
The matter was, hownver, suddenly and unaccountably dropped, 
and the c\-governoi of Madias, branded hy the hea\xest puiiibh- 
ment which his employers could inflict, scathed by the withcimg 
exposures of a parliamentary committee, and surrounded by tlie 
expressions of public indignation, was permitted to enjoy Ins 
wealth, whether well oi ill acciuircd, in peace A minute exa- 
mination of the conflict of paity and personal mteiests at the 
time might throw much hght on these proceedings, but this is 
not the place foi such examination 
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Hycler Ali and tlic Nizam, had stopped the march chap xi 
of Colonel Haipiu, foi nhoso advance he had pievi- 
ously been so anxious, and demanded the icstoiation 
of Guntoor The government of Madias icfused to 
comply with the demand , hut on this subject, as 
well as on that of the peishcush, the government 
of Bengal took a different view, duectmg that the 
treaty with Basalat Jung should be annulled and 
Guntooi icstoicd 

These oidcis found the government of Madias 
suriounded by difficulty and dismay Sii Thomas 
Rumbold had quitted India, assining the Couit of 
Dnectois “ that eveiy thing was quiet in the Cai- 
iiatic “ that he was inclined to think they should 
remain m peace ,” f- and that “ he could speak with 
confidence, that theie was no likelihood, at that 
time, ol any tioubles on that side of India.” [■ Long 
befoie the date of these soothing assiiianccs, both 
the language and the acts of Tlyder Ali had inani- 
fostcd his hostile intentions towards the English. 

The goveinor himself had felt anxiety, he had dis- 
patched a special messenger^ to ascertain the feel- 
ings of Ilydcr Ah, and the result had not left them 
doubtful. Anothci mission followed, and this was 
treated with contempt and contumely Yet Sir 
Thomas Ilumbold, in the last minute which he ever 
iccorded, congratulated himself that all was tran- 
quil, and that no disturbance of the calm was to be 

Letter, 21st January, 1780 t Ibid 

t Letter, 7tli February, 1780 
§ The (listmgmshcd missionary, Swartz 
VOL XI Q 
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CHAP XI apprehcndetl Thus, by his lust net of aul.hoiity, 
giving countenance to a delusion which lu^ could 
not believe, the goveinoi divested himself of tlio 
caies and icsponsibihties of jiihs and Ixuit Ids 
coin se homewaid in seal ch of case and eajoyineiif. 
His succcssoi Mr Whitehill shnnbeic'd on, luxuii.if- 
ingm those dieams of peace and safetv which flu* 
lotiiod goveinoi had shadowed foitli TIk'v W('r<‘ 
sometimes invaded bv leports of the gatheimg of 
Hyder Ah’s foice, and of their aiipioach to rinago 
anddestioy, but the governoi sfill slept Th<' i\a- 
bob of Arcot had intelligence of what was apjiroaidi- 
ing, and communicated it to the Biifish goieriniunit, 
but w'lthout effect Time flowu'd on, and flu' sourmss 
of alaim multiplied Hiom cveiy (piaitei, r<‘poits of 
tlucatcncd invasion and coin])lamts of imdlieiinif. 
means of defence inshed m, but no mcasiiri's of pio- 
caution weiG taken Some of the cidh'ugiu's of tlio 
goveinoi would occasionally snggc'st fhe luuu'ssify for 
a moie active couise, but the toijioi of (hen ehud 
AD 1780 was not to be oveiconu' At last, m the middle' 
of June, some symptoms of leviviiig sensation, ieu- 
ble as they were taidy, began to appear, and tlu' go- 
vemoi coolly mloimcd the select commitU'i', that, as 
there woie various reports eoucc'iumg Ilyder Aids 
movements arid intentions, he thought it a iiropc'r 
measure, in case of any disputes m the Cainatu', 
that the detachment sent with a vu'w to the ])io- 
tection of Basalat Jung, foimoily eomniauded by 
Colonel Haipni, tlion by Coloiud Jkillu', should 
recross the Kistna 
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Moig tlian a inoiitli passed, and LiOid Macleod, "who 
commanded a laiig’s leginicnt, deemed it his duty 
to lepiesent to tlie governor that the lepoit of 
Hydcr All’s iiivaMon might bo tuic, and that, at all 
events, some measmes ought to he taken to oppose 
him Ml Wliitehill, Avitli philosoiduc calmness, 
icphcd. What can wo do ^ we ha've no money,” 
but, to console tlic impatient soldiei, he added, “we 
mean, however, to asscmhlc an army, and you aic to 
command it 'I he design of assemhliug an aimy 
without money semns on a level, in ]ioint of nationa- 
lity, with the imstpoiienient of such a measure till 
the enemy wa8 almost at tlie gates of the Bntish 
presidency. On the evening- on which this coiivei- 
sation was held, iuteihgeiice ai lived which depiived 
tlie govoinoi of the powei ol sjieakmg hypotheti- 
cally of tlie t'XiHtence of “ ilespoileis” in the Cai- 
natio It was ascei tamed that I’oito Novo, on the 
coast, and Coii]eveiain, not fifty miles from Madias, 
had been jilniiderc'd hy the enemy Iljder Ah com- 
menced Ins nrnptiou with all those ciicumstanccs of 
hoiioi with whicli his a])])earaiico as an enemy was 
mvaiubly attended Aiouiid every ])Iacc which he 
destmed to fall heforo him lie di cw a circle, within 
which all was eoiisigncd to desolation The towns 
and villag'os weie soon wiapt in flames, and the inha- 
bitants iicremptonly reqiuicd to depart with then- 
flocks and herds If hy the lufluciice of local attach- 
Tnents, so powei fnl in the hi east of the natives of 
India, any houseless wandcrei piosumed to linger 
neai* the sjiot wheie lecenily he had a home, and 
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where his fathers had resided fiom a period antciior 
to all iccoid, his disobedience was punished by the 
uiiitilatioii of his pel son 

By the goveinment of Madias some feeble elFoits 
Aveie made to procure money, to sccuie the posses- 
sion of important foits, and to combine an army too 
much scattered to act effectually But weakness, oi 
something worse, continued to paialyzc then mea- 
sures It was determined that the commaiidei-in- 
chief. Sir Hectoi Munio, a general who had gamed 
some fame m India, should not quit the ])iesulency 
The command ^vas to be entrusted to Loid Macleod, 
w'ho appears to have been an intelligent and nicii- 
torious officer, while Sir Hector Miuiio w’as to re- 
main at Madras, to secuie to the select cominittco 
the benefit of his military judgment It was the 
opinion of the cominandei-m-chicf that the army 
should assemble neai Conjcvciam Lord Macleod, 
admitting that this might have been a projior ai- 
langement before the invasion took place, main- 
tained that, for various mihtaiy reasons, it was then 
inexpedient, and shrunk from the responsibility of 
executing plans widely at variance with liis own 
judgment Sii Hector Munio, theicupon, consented 
to take the field He arrived at Coujeveiam on the 
29th of August, and took the coininand of a foicc 
about five thousand strong The detachment m 
Guntooi, under Colonel Bailhc, was to join him 
there To fiustiate this junction, Hydci Ah dis- 
patched a force under his sou Tippoo, and ho soon 
a tci wards broke up his camp befoie Aicot, which 
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jilacelic had pieviously inTcstcd, and posted his own 
foice about six miles to the wcstw'aul of that of Sii 
Iloctoi Muuio On the day on which llydci Ah 
took this position, tlie foicc iindoi Tip])oo Sultan at- 
tacked Colonel B.iilho, though 'without success. But 
the enemy continued to haiass him, and Colonel 
Bailhc infoimed Sii Ilectoi Munio that ho doubted 
of his being able to effect a junction To aid in 
lemoving the difficulties in the way of this object, 
Sii Hcctoi Mumo, on the night of the 8 th of 
Soptembei, dispatched, uiidei the command of Co- 
lonel Flctchci, a detachment amounting to one 
thousand men, and foimiiig the flowei of the aimy 
Hiis nieasiiie has been seveicly condemned by, mi- 
litary authoiities, as imjuudently W'cakeuiiig tlie 
main army, and exjiosing the most valualile pait 
of It to be cut off* 111 detail * That such a lesiilt 
did not follow will excite astonishment, wdien it is 
known that the intelligence department of IlydcT 
All s aimy was so peifect, that lie was infoimed of 
every paiticuhu connected with the movements of 
the British force, while all those on whom the Enff- 
lish lelied for information w'eie in the pay of theii 
enemy. Ncaily every thing connected with tlie 
march of the English detachment was as well know n 
to llydor Ah as to those by whom it was jilanned, 
and the watchful luler of Mysore piepared to intei- 
cejit It The sagacity of Colonel Flctchei disap- 
pointed the exiieciant chief of his pi ey, and onsuicd 
the safety of the detached jiaity Suspecting, with 
* Especially by CXiloncl Wilks 
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CHAP XI good leason, the integrity of his guides, he sud- 
denly changed his route, and escajied the fate wliicli 
had been piepaied foi him Eaily on tlie niormiig 
An 1780 of the 9 th of September he joined Colonel Baillif, 
thus giviug to the troops under the command of the 
latter officer an mciease of confidence, of wliicli 
they stood greatly lu need 

Hydei Ah was not less astonished than dis- 
pleased at the successful passage of Colonel Flct- 
chei It still more confounded the officeis of tlie 
Fiench party, which had been dismissed by Basalat 
Jung, and who, after sojourning foi a tune with tlic 
Nizam, weio now m the seivice of Ilyder Ah. By 
them the moyement of Colonel Fletcher was regarded 
as pait of a senes intended to bung Hyder Ah’s aimy 
between those of Sn Hectoi Munio and Colonel 
Bailhe, and they advised immediate letiieniciit;. 
Hyder Ah took a difleicnt and moie coiicct viow', 
and determined to maintain his giound 
In the evening the foice undei Colonel Baillie 
began to maich Hydei Ah had piepaied for tliis 
step He had sent off the greater pait of his infan- 
try and guns, remaining himself with his cavalry, 
ready eithei to protect his camp, or to aid any 
attack that might be made upon Colonel Baillio. 
Very soon aftei the Biitish foicc was in motion it 
was challenged by the enemy’s vidcttes, and the 
challenge being answeicd by a platoon fioni the 
advanced guard, its march became known to the 
enemy For seveial miles its progress was inter- 
lupted only by rockets and a few iirogular tioops. 
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but the ILuikiug paitic's pioveutccl much miHchiet chap xi 
ausuig fioiii tlicse attacks At length a heavy 
body ol house iias <)1)S(nvc(l appioaclimg m the 
(luectioii m \shich tin' h.iooagc ^v.ls placed, and 
some guns, wlucli the\ laid coveied, opened A 
halt took phu‘e, ibi the pm pose of m.iknig a bettei 
disposition foi tlie security of the baggages and a 
paity Mas dispatclu'd to seme the guns; its pio- 
giess vvas inteiceptisl by a deei) tiench, mIucIi had 
been cut with a -eu'w to the iiiigation of the land, 
but which now IoiukmI a dcdencc' to the enemy’s 
troops and guns 'flu' lattm weie, how'evei, silenced 
by the supeiioi e\c>c,ution oi the hhiglish aitilleiy , 
and <ill leason foi diday bmiig at an I'lid, eveiy thing 
was ])U‘pared to contimu' the maicli Colonel 
Baillus ho\\(>vt‘is detmmiiied to piolong the halt. 

The u'asoii ol this has mwi'i beeui explained, and it 
has gmnu.illy bemi i(‘gaid(*d ,is tlic‘ master mrorot 
tile day Had he contiinuMl his maich, thoie si'eins 
little doiilit that lu' would either have actually joined 
Sii Hector Miiiiro, or at least have' advanced so neai 
to him, as to have ('iismed all the advantages ex- 
[lected fioni tin' juiu'tion. The delay enabled the 
C'ueniy’s camion to be WTthdiavvn to a point where 
tlu'y could again be employed in oinbaiiassing the 
English foice, it alloux'd time to llydei All to 
becoiiK' apjiiized of tln'ir situation, and to take his 
measures ai'coidiiigly * 

* III a work ciitatk'd, " Meinons of tlio Wiu m Asia,” it is 
stated tli.it Cloloiiel Kletihei, lieiiij' asked bj some ofhceis wliy 
t'oloucl Bciillu li.ilteil, iiii"\MU‘d that Colonel Bailhowas an olhici 
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CHAP XI Soon after tlie march lecommenced the enemy 
opened a fiie fiom a few guns at a considei-ablo dis- 
tance The Biitish commandei again halted, and 
dispatched a body of sepoy gienadieis to attack the 
guns They gained possession of some of them, and 
put to flight the party by whom they weie defended, 
when the cavaliy of Hyder Ali appealed in sight, 
covcimg the plain like a cloud, and thieatcned to 
cut off the letuin of the Biitish paity, which there- 
upon retiied Hydei Ah had left Ins camp without 
striking his tents. The movement of his cavaliy 
was only designed to mask the advance of his in- 
fantiy and aitilleiy, and Colonel Bailhc found him- 
self exposed to an attack fiom the whole foicc of 
the enemy More than fifty pieces of cannon opened 
on the Biitish coips, while cavaliy and mfantiy 
almost innumerable pressed it on eveiy side Ten 
Biitish field-pieces indeed letuined the moie iiu- 
meious file of the enemy with powerful effect while 
ammunition lasted , but this at last failed — a result 
accelerated by the explosion of two tumbiils which 
were exposed to the enemy’s shot Repeated chaigcs 
of the enemy were met and sustained with a steadi- 
ness highly creditable to the troops, and the Euio- 

of established reputation, and that he had no doubt reasons foi 
his conduct What those reasons could be it is dilhcult to 
conceive Colonel Wilhs appears to lend his authority to the 
conjecture that Colonel Bailhe was influenced by “ the expected 
distinction of exhibiting in the mommg the junction of his corps 
without the loss of any of its equipments, a credit of which he 
might be deprived by errors inscpaiable from the obscurity ot the 
night.” 
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peans ciicd out to bo led on. To tlio last these chap xi 
gallant men maintained then orclei. The sepoys 
giadually foil into confusion, some piepaimg for 
flight, otliois hoeping up a desiiltoiy fiie, -without 
object or effect. All being lost, Colonel Baillie went 
foiwaid waxing his handker chief as a demand for 
quarter, and supposing Ins request complied with, 
he oi doled liis tioops to lay down their arms; but 
the savage host an ayod against them continued long 
afterivaids to slaughter tlioir now unresisting foes. 

Colonel Wilks says, “ Ilyder’s young soldieis, in 
particular, aniusc'd themselves with fleshing then 
swords and exliibitiiig theii skill on men already 
most inhumanly mangled, on the sick and wounded 
in the doolies, and even on women and children, 
and the lower oidci of lioisomen plundered tlien 
victims of the List reiuiiaiit of clothing ” 

Nothing leniaiiied to leliove the gloom of 
this ill-fated day but the recollection of the 
gallant conduct of the defeated corps, and more 
especially of the h]iiroj[)eaii part of it. Colonel 
Baillie displayed few of the qualif cations of a com- 
mander except courage ; but in this he was not de- 
ficient Eighty-six British officers wore engaged 
in the conflict , of these, thiity-six lay dead on the 
field at its termination, or suhsoqucntly died of the 
wounds which they received; thirty-four more were 
wounded, but not moi tally, and sixteen only sur- 
rendered unwounded. Among the killed was the 
galkuit Colonel Mctchei. 

The woibt was yet to come Tlie soldier knows 
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CHAP XI that his piofessioii calls him to piivation, fatigue, 
danger, suffciing, and possibly to death In camp 
and field he looks on these as oidmaiy contingencies ; 
but when the deadly stiife has ended, and the swoid 
of the conquered has been loweied in submission to 
the victoi, the usages of all civilized countries entitle 
him to expect that the offices ol humanity will be 
mtei posed to alleviate the soiiows of his situation, 
and, as fai as piacticable, to rendei even captivity 
tolerable With the usages of civilized nations 
Hyder Ah was little acquainted, and he was un- 
influenced by that natuial genciosity which has 
sometimes thiown a lustre over baibanc conquest 
moie biilhant than the conquest itself. Seated in 
his tent, the luffian conqueioi regaled his eyes by 
having his prisoneis paiaded bofoie him, while from 
time to time the heads of the slain wci e deposited at 
his feet The sequel was woithy of the commence- 
ment; eveiy indignity that malice could devise, 
evoiy piivation that ciuelty could inflict, awaited tlic‘ 
unhappy Europeans, who were destined for yeais to 
remain the piisoncrs of Hyder Ah 

The mcmoiy of those atiocities is pioservod in 
the peisonal narratives of some of the siiffeiers ; 
and the general character of the tieatment sus- 
tained by the English piisonois will be shewn by a 
brief extract fiom one of these, written by Lieute- 
nant Melvill, a king’s officer,* whose left arm was 

* At a later penod of his life, Lieutenant-governoi of Pendennis 
Castle, Cornwall, where his amiable and benevolent character iss 
not yet forgotten 
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shattered duinig the ('iigagemeut, and the muscles of chap xi 
his light sevi'ied by a sabie cut after the smicndcr 
Altei lying many liouis on the field, exposed to all 
the sufleiing insi'jiaialde lioni such a situation, he 
■was carried to the eani]) of tlie eonqueioi, wlioie the 
■wounded ueio ciouded together m one tent, without 
succoui and u ithout hop!' Fioni thence, with Ins 
companions, he uas maiched foith to Amce, and 
at tei u .11 (Is t( ) I hing.iloi e “ W e had looked foi w.ai d,” 
sa'^s Lieutcmant Melvill, “to the close of oui Iona 

* O 

and jiainhil joiuiun, uith the dieeiing expectation 
that it would causi‘ sonic^ nntigation of om woes. 

But gie.it u.is our disapjiointmenl, oi lathei oiu 
horioi, on (Mitining a wii'tched sIkhI, ]»ervious to 
wnml and weatluu, tin* destiiu'd jdai'c ol oui capti- 
Mt\, and on hidiolding tlu* misin.ihh' objects by 
whom it was alu'.idy tmauiti'd — om hiotlu'i-officcis 
ill chains, \\hos(> meagn' countenaiurs and scjualid 
loinis u'Vi'ah'd at once thesecietsofthe jiiison-house, 
and disclosi'd tin* widconu' piovided loi its new inha- 
bitants. Our niismy, indeed, exceialed theirs, iiipio- 
poition as oui bodily p.uns wt're greatei, and oiu 
wants moil* nunun-ous. The party ol British whom 
we now joimal m tlie prison ol B.ingalorc had 
been takim eitlu'r unwoumU'd, oi so slightly huit, 
as to be capable of b(*ai’ing a speedy remoYal into 
llydm’s teiiitoiy The wounds we had sulfeicd 
weie nioie sevens and loquiied surgical aid Some 
weie nuimed and helpless All medicine was de- 
nied, and it was \eiy difllcult to piocuie it clan- 
destiiu'ly, under the stiid jirohibitions of introduc- 
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CHAP. XI. ing it wliieJi prevailed, and the danger of punisli- 
nient if detected, and while our bodies weic 
lacked with pain, and enfeebled with sickness, our 
minds became a prey to gloom and despondency. 
If, in consequence of any favouiable rumour, as of 
peace, or the success of our aims, a ray of hoj)o 
eiiteicd oiu dismal abode, it was soon dispelled by 
lejioits of a coiitiaiy natuie, and thus conspired 
with eveiy thing else to confiini and aggiavate our 
despaii We weic sonietnnes visited as objects of 
cuiiosity by ineii of laiik , but the contempt and 
abhoiience with which, iii general, they regaided us, 
weie exceedingly moitifymg, and hurt us moie than 
the iguoiuiny of our chains Oui unfeeling guaids, 
in mutation of their superiois, and to giatify the 
same malignant passions which influenced them, 
insultiHl and tyraimiZK'd over us with a biutahty 
suitable to tluui low bulb and condition Applica- 
tions for lediess weie heard at best with contemp- 
tuous indiileK'iiee ; and we wane often told, m jdain 
teims, that it was not intended we should suivivc 
oui iin|uisonnuuit, unless w’e comjihcd with the 
mfamouH reipusition of bcaiing anus against oui 
country Those who know from cxpeiience the 
high ft'clings of a British oflicei, accustomed to 
command tin* sons of liberty, may judge of the 
bitterness of our degiadisl, abject stati', when, oven 
within the narrow bounds of our piison, we were 
controlled, thieateiu'd, and sonu'tinu's struck, by the 
lowest menial who guaidcd ns lake slavi's, or 
lather felons, we were musteied and examined twice 
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a (lay , and the scYcrcst and most ignominious scru- chap xi 
tiny of 0111 peisons followed a suspicion that we cor- 
lesponded with oiii fiicnds confined in othei pii- 
sons, 01 that wo leceivcd supplies of money oi of ne- 
cessaiios fiom any quaitoi Upon these occasions, we 
weio conducted separately into places apait from the 
jnison, and scaiched by the pimcipal officers of the 
foit This sepaiation fioni each other was needlessly 
piolonged, and iievei failed to excite in oui minds 
the most lively appiehoiisions that we weio selected to 
fall by poison or the swoicl, like many of oui unhappy 
biethien, who had been lemovcd from one prison to 
anothei foi that cxeciablc ])ui]iosc The tyiaiits who 
guaidcd us wcic appiized of oui feais, and calculated 
their measuies so as to mciease them The slightest 
advantage gained by then tioojis was magnified to a 
decisive victoiy, and announced to oiii tiembling 
eais by the fire of the aitillery planted round our 
piison, each Hash, each report of which stiuek 
hoHoi to OUI hearts and affected us like the knell 
of a deal departed relative or bosom friend We 
were often told, and through other channels wo 
knew it to be the fact, that actual force had been 
used on the poisons of many of oiu countrymen in 
other ])tisons, with the expectation that when they 
boie the indelible maik of Mahometanism they 
would apostatize lioni God, and abjure then earthly 
sovereign The same abhoiied expedient rocuiicd 
to our minds as intended for us whcnovei a stranger 
(>l rank visited the jiiisoii, especially if he Kscomed to 
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CHAP XI cast a scrutinizing eye on our jicrsons In such a 
state of complicated mental distiess ncaily four 
yeais of the piimo of life wcie consumed , and duimj^ 
this sad peiiod oui coiporeal suifcimgs 'woic not in- 
feiior m thou degiec to those of om minds Oui 
couch was the giound, siuead with a scanty allow'- 
anceof straw, the same wi etched covei mg winch 
shielded oni Innhs hoin nahedness hy day smved to 
cnwiap them also hy night The sweepings of the 
gianaiy were given us in any duty utensil or broken 
eaithen pot. Swaims of odious and toimenting 
Ycinnn hied in our w’ounds, and eveiy ahonunatioii 
to the sight and smell acciinmlated aiound us, till 
its continuance became intoleiable to oui gu.uds” 
Such was the treatment of the piisoneis of llydei 
Ah, as'attested by a wilncss of uiuiiu'stionable veia- 
city and lionoui, hnnself one ol the siiHeveis. If 
the extension of Biitish influence in India had no 
othei effect than to init an end to hoiiois like 
these, AV'ho w'ould be found to ii'giid, it'' It is a 
giati lying fact that the Ficiich ofliceis iidanied by 
ITydoi Ah had not forgotten, m his serMce, the 
couitesics of civilized waifarc. They did niiich to 
mitigate the Rufli'iings of the woinidisl ])iisoneis, and 
would have done iiioie had they not been lestiained 
by the tyiant whom tht'y served “ No pmi,” says 
another of llyder All’s victims, “ can do pistice to 
the humanity of those officers, without whose assist- 
ance many of our officers must hav(' pmished, but 
their merit will for over bo oiubalnied in the heaits 
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and minds of all who felt oi who witnessed their chap xi 
beneficence ”* 

It IS natmal to ask, mIicio was Sn Ilectoi Mumo 
while the desti action of Colonel Baillie’s foicc ivas 
in piogiess^ On the day on which it took place, 
discovciing that Ilyder Ah had dcpaitod, he maiched 
about four miles, filed three signal guns, and ob- 
sciving the smoke fiom the action on his left, 
marched about a mile and a half fuithei in that clu ac- 
tion, lopcatcd his signals, but had no letiuii He 
then obseivcd an increased smoke, occasioned by the 
explosion of the tuinbiils, and suddenly, ho says, the 
firing ceased j lie continued his niaicli to the 
light in expectation of meeting Colonel Baillie, 

“not doubting,” he obseives with gieat munic, “but 
that he had lepiilsed the enemy” Alter marching 
about tno miles, his confidence was somewhat shaken 
by inectnig with a Mounded seiioy, who ic])oited 
that Colonel Baillie was eiituely defeated. He con- 
soled himself, indeed, by deteimimiig that this iiifoi- 
mation was not to be depended upon ; yet the non- 
appearance of the detachment, and the cessation of 
the filing, 1 k' admits, gave too much reason to sus- 
pect some disastei lie accordingly retiirnod to 
Conjcveiam, where the ajipc'aiance and lepoits of 
other wounded straggleis confirmed the news of 
Colonc'l Baillie’s defeat Still the general could not 
bung himself to behove it IIis nicroduhty was all 

* Memons ot the late Wai m Asia, vol ii page 7 

f Letter fiom Sir Hector Mimro to Select Committee, 21st 
September, 1780. 
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CHAP XI but invincible “ Tho lepoits of the sepoys,” says ho, 
“(liffeicd so much as to paiticulais, that no credit 
could be given them ” 

Another question aiising ont of the oxtraoidinaiy 
natuie of these tiansactions is, why did Sir Hoc- 
toi Mnnro defci moving to the suppoit of Colonel 
Baillie till it was too late ^ His own explanation is, 
that when he fiist learned that Colonel Baillie was 
111 dang 01, his only lesouicc foi piovisions was a 
stock of paddy collected in the pagoda of Conjcvc- 
lam , that if he had then moved, Hyder All would 
have occupied his giound, and cut him off fioin all 
piovisions, wheieby his aimy would have been 
starved He returned to Conjeveiam, aftci his taidy 
and fimtlcssmaich in search of Colonel Baillie, and 
then Icainod, appaiently for the fiist time, that tho 
stock of ])iovisions, foi the piotection of which he 
had left Colonel Baillu'’s detachment to its fate, 
was baiely sufficient foi one day’s consumption , 
that he had not thciefoie by the saciificc of so largo 
a poition of his army secuied tho means of feeding tho 
lost, and that, if ho remanu'd wheie ho was, he should 
besiuioundod by Ilydei All’s cavahy Ho therefoic 
resolved to proceed to Chmglcpiit, wlieic ho hoped 
to find supplies, but on reaching it, aftoi a haiassing 
march, attended by the loss of a huge portion of his 
stores and baggage, he was destined to the disap- 
pointment of learning that licic too, as at Conj'eve- 
ram, one day’s consumption was all that could be 
procured. At Chmgleput ho was joined by a consi- 
dciable detachment fiom tho westward, undei Cajitam 
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plianco with the ordins of the goyeinoi-geneial and chap xi 
council The restoiation had been delayed on various 
giounds, but moic especially because a lease of the 
cneai foi a tenn of \eais had l)een gi anted to the 
Nabob of Aicot, Imt tlie <*iicai had been lelinquished 
befoie the lesolution of suspending Mi Wlntclnll 
^^as adopted by the goveiiioi-geneial and Ins council, 
thougli not siiflKTontl} long foi them to become awaie 
of the l<i(‘t Theie had been, howevei , enough of de- 
lay to justify the expiession of then displeasmc, and 
had the goveiiior of Bengal been nioie lenient, Mi 
Wlntehiirs hold of tlu' lenis of powei vould not 
have been greatly lengtliened The date of his sus- 
pension by till' goveinoi-general and coiiueil pie- 
cedi'd that of his dismission iioni the seivice by the 
Comt of Dnectois liy I'xactly thu'c months’^ Ilis 
inconi])eten(*y its a goM'uioi nei'ils no pi oof, and 
chaiges i<ii nioii' siuious than ineie nicompetency 
weie lii'elv inadi' against him [ In truth, foi seveial 

Tlic foim(‘i took place oulhe 10th October, 1780, the latter 
on the 10th Jaimaiy, 1781 

t Ah Whitelnll waw accused of malversation at Masuhpatam, 
wlieic he had held odue, he was included with Sir Thomas 
llumhold and Ah Pernng in the thicatened bill of pains and 
penalties, and Ins name is conspicuous in tbe memoiable 
fol) known to the cunous mquiicis into the moic disciodit- 
able poitions ol Indian history as *'thc Noozecd adaii ” A 
\oiy shoit hut vciy spiuted pamphlet, under this title, was 
published m 18,12, just nttei the siuction of the Biitish legisla- 
tme had lioui given to one of the most iniquitous hills cvei 
passed All Whitehill, the Right Honourable John Sulmm, Mi 
James Hodges, and otheis had, oi jiiofessed to have, claims loi 
large sums ol money upon a native named Opparow, the /enundai 
ol Noo/eetl Mi Hodges, it w<is alleged, ultimately took upon 
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CHAP XI Baillie’s force and the retirement of Sir Iloetov 
Munio anived, they wcie not without abundant 
employment foi then lime and lesomees Tlio 
Maluatta wax was laging, and the pioccediixg;’s 
of the Ila-jah of Bexax weie of a veiy equivoeitl 
chaiactor Tie had sent an aimy into Cuttaede 
ostensibly foi the piiiposc of invading Bengal. It 
Mas pietended that this step had been taken solely 
foi the ])iiij)osc of maintaining appeaiances with tho 
Nizam and the anthoiities at Poona, and the govet- 
noi-goiieial, m consequence, had been induced to 
snjiply this foice both with piovisions and money. 
Still thcic was abundant gionnd foi distiust, and, 
undci ciicuinstances of less alarm, tho piesidency of 
Madias would ^nobahly have been left to its owui 
resoinces But the cmeigency was gieat, and was 
so felt at Calcutta It was resolved, theicfoie, to 
assist Madias with tho immediate advance of fifteen 
lacs of iu])ocs, and with lemforcements of tioops, 
both Euiojican and sejioy, as soon as possible Sir 
Eyie Coote was also invited to piocoed to Madras 
to take the cominaiid of the aimy, and he forthwitli 
depaitcd for that purpose These mcasuics woio 
accompanied by anothei, which only veiy extiaoi- 
dinaiy circumstances could justify Tho goveinor- 
geneial and council determined to suspend Mr. 
Whitehill from the office of goveinoi of Madias, on 
the giounds of disobedience to tho supenor govcin- 
mont in vaiious matteis connected with tho iicao- 

O 

tiations with Basalat Jung, and moie especially in 
the non-restoration of the Guntoor circar, in com- 
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pliaiico witli tlic ordcis of the goyeinor-general and chap xi 
council The lestoration had been delayed on various 
giouiids, but 111010 especially because a lease of the 
ciicai foi a tcini of veais had been gi anted to the 
Nabob of Ai cot, but the ciicai had been lelinquished 
befoie the losoliition of suspending Mi Whitehill 
was adopted by the governoi-general and his council, 
though not siifTicieiitly long foi them to become awaie 
of the fact Theie had been, howevei, enough of de- 
lay to justify the expicssion of then displeasure, and 
had the govciiioi of Bengal been moie lenient, Mr 
Wlutelnirs hold of the icins of powci would not 
have been gieatly lengthened The date of his sus- 
pension by the goveinoi-gcneial and council pie- 
oeded that of his dismission horn the seivice by the 
Coiiit of Diiectois by exactly thice months* His 
incoinpeteiiey as a goveinoi needs no pioof, and 
ehaiges fai inoie sciious than meio mcompetency 
wete fieely made against hmi.f- In truth, for soveial 

The iormcr took place on the 10th October, 1780, the latter 
on tlic 10th January, 1781 

1 Ml Whitehill was accused of malversation at Masulipatam, 
where he had held office , he was included with bir Thomas 
llumbold and Mr Perrmg m the threatened bill of pains and 
penalties , and his name is conspicuous in the memorable 
]ol) known to the curious inquircis into the more discredit- 
able poitions of Indian history as “ the Noozeed affair A 
'vciy shoit hut very spirited pamphlet, under this title, was 
published in 1<S32, just after the sanction of the British legisla- 
ture had been given to one of the most iniquitous bills ever 
passed Ml Whitehill, the Eight Honourable J olm Suhvan, Mr 
James Hodges, and others had, or professed to have, claims foi 
laige sums of money upon a native named Opparow, the zemindai 
of Noozeed Mi Hodges, it was alleged, ultimately took upon 
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CHAP XI ycais preceding tins peiiod, the most monstrous 
coiiuption appears to liave existed at Madias, and 

Limself the debts, or a part of them, due (or repiesented as being 
due) to Mr Whitchill and some ot the other parties It was said 
that he lent moie money to the zemindar , and at the distance of 
more than half a century horn the origin of these most suspicious 
and discieditahle tiansactions, the icprcscntative of Mr Hodges 
succeeded m obtaining horn the Biitish Parliament an act com- 
pelling the people of India to pay these alleged debts of a 
private individual, named Opparow The measure was op- 
posed m every stage by all the power of the East-India Com- 
pany, but fiom some cause, not easy to explain, without 
effect At the last stage of piocecdmg in the House of Loids, 
the Lord Chancellor (Lord Biougham) took an elaborate -view 
of the entire circumstances of this case, on which the bill was 
founded, and concluded with earnestly advising then lord- 
ships to reject the hill Tins advice was unheeded, and the royal 
approbation was unhappily secuied for this flagrant violation of 
all sound and honest principles of legislation It would be 
neither practicable nor proper to enter at any length into the trans- 
action here , a few of its beauties {irc displayed in the following 
passages from the pamphlet above icferred to 

We aie astonished that any committee of Parliament should 
have deemed it ncccssaiy to institute an inquiry, as to whether a 
public scivant could be justified in tiansactions so obviously op- 
posed to every principle of duty and propriety 

Our astonishment is greatly increased at observing that the 
committee had bclorc them distinct evidence of this striking, this 
appalling fact, that at the time when the bond from Oppaiow to 
Mr Hodges bears date, Opparow was in prison, and Mr Hodges 
was one of his gaolers ^ 

It IS to enforce payment of that bond that Parliament has 
interfered, and this, too, with evidence before them, of charges 
prefer! cd against Mi Hodges by another zemindar m 1785, of 
extorting bonds from him ^ * ’’ 

Well might the Lord Chancellor declare the claim tainted — - 
contaminated m its oiigin His lordship’s observations on the 
delay which took place in pressing the claim till a convenient 
opportunity arose are well deserving notice — 
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the entiio time of the principal servants of the Com- chap xi, 
pauy seems to have been employed in endeavouring 

In tlie year 1793, therefore, it appears Mr Hodges and the 
Company were at issue, and he lived hut a very shoit time after- 
wards, having died in the yeai 1794 It appears, fiom the evi- 
dence in this case, that Mrs Hodges’ attention was j^articulaily 
dll ec led to the subject of this claim, but from the year 1794, 
the yeai in which Mr Hodges died, until the year 1801, nothing 
appears to have been done by her, for this peiiod of seven years, 
which so elapsed, I presume she was advised to do nothing At 
what paiticulai period m 1801 Mrs Hodges sent in her memoiial, 
winch contains a very particulai and circumstantial detail of the 
whole ot the tiansactions, does not appear, for I do not find that 
any date is attached to it ” 

Lord Ellcnborough — ‘‘The answer of the Court of Directois 
IS dated the 2Gth of January, 1801 ” 

The Loid Chancclloi — “Exactly so, and therefoie I collect 
fiom that fact, that the memorial was presented in that month, or, 
at all events, but a short time before Now, to this memorial 
the Couit ot Directors letuined answer,—* That the Court having 
icfeircdto then resolutions of the 2nd ot May, 1792, and the 8th 
of May, 1793, wherein they declined any interference in the 
business, have resolved that the piayer of your memorial be not 
complied with ’ 

“Then, my loids, in the year 1803, comes the third link 
in the chain of circumstances connected with these transactions, 
at which period the permanent settlement was introduced, and 
the propel ty attaching to the zemmdary which had belonged to 
Opparow was icstored to certain members of Opparow s family, 
the Company relinquishing any further claim in respect of that 
zemmdary With a full and perfect knowledge of all these facts, 
nothing whatever has been done from the period I have stated , 
and I therefoie contend that the paity now claiming has been 
guilty of the most inexcusable laches , that he has, in fact, been 
sleeping on his rights ever since the year 1803, when a final set- 
tlement of the transactions respcctmg this zemindary took place, 
and at which period the estates wcie restored to the representatives 
of Opparow And heie, my lords, icst the grounds upon which I 
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CHAP XI to turn the cm rent of dishonourable gain into tlieir 
own coffeis Clive, in Bengal, had acquiied imi>e- 
rial wealth, hut he had never sacrificed the inteiests 
of his country to its acquisition. Even among' 
those who followed him there was found some 
decent attention to cuiicnt business, and some le- 
gaid to the pieseivation of the Company’s aiitlioiity 
and dominion But at Madias, foi some yeais, tlici'o 
IS reason to behove that to earn the wages of coi- 
luption was the sole omploymont of many of tlio 
Company’s servants, and that the pursuit of their 
piivate interests was never shackled or impeded for 
an instant by the slightest regard to those of the 
Company or then country. The intriguing Maho- 
met All impoverished himself by purchasing the 
services, oi pretended services, of Euiopcans, and 
among the servants of the Company, as well as 
beyond then ciicle, he was so foitunate as to find 
many ready to accept with thanks his gold or his 
bonds His army was ever inefficient and mutinous 
foi want of pay, but his European paiasites wci’o 
rewarded with tiiie princely munificence JLord 
Pigot opposed himself to the torrent of coiiuption, 
and it swept away his power The usurped autho- 
rity before which ho fell yielded to that of tho 
councillors sent out from England, and some of tho 


say this bill cannot, ought not to pass, here I taJkc my stand, 
and say — ■what was done after 1803 ? Why, my loids, nothing 
whate'ver was done by the parties for a period very httlc short of 
thirty years, the time at which the claim was leceived being about 
two years since ” 
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meiiibcis of tlio new government weie, after no long chap xi 
pciiod, ignonnniously dismissed fiom the service of 
the Company foi acts believed to ha\o boon corrupt 
Tlic inoial atmos^jlieie of Madias appeals at this 
time to have been pestilential , coiiuption revelled 
iimcsti.imcd , and stiong indeed must have been the 
powei V Inch could oireetuallyiejiross it while Maho- 
met Ah had ]mi poses to gam, and cithei money or 
pi onuses to bestovi It is not wondeiful that, where 
publi<‘ spmt and public decency wcie alike extinct, 
the govoinment should have boon ncithci wise noi 
stiong. It IS a fact moie calculated to excite sui- 
])iise th.it it should have been able to maintain 
itself — that amid the stoinis vhich lagcd aiound it, 
evmy vestige of Biitisli dominion did not disappear 
fiom the coast of Coioniandel 

Afli'i the deh'at of Colonel Baillie, llydei All 
had lesunied tlu' siege of Aicot The foitifications 
of this jihice veie good, but not perfect Hyder 
Ah commenci'd a series of operations, and erected 
batteiies under tlu' ra.an.agomont of his French 
oflicc'is At the end of six weeks two piacticable 
bleaches were made, and on the 31st Octobei the a d nso 
phu'o was simultaneously assaulted by two columns , 
one undi'i llydiu- Ah’s son, Tipiioo Sultan — the 
othei uiuk'r an officei named Malici Mirza Khan 
The ioiimn- was it'piilsed, hut the latter having 
su(‘cc'ed('d m t'lli'cting an entrance, the column 
undei Tip])oo Sultan made a second attempt with 
bettei success The gairison ictired to the citadel, 
tlu' spot where Clive hud the foundation of his 
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CHAP XI. impeiishable fame It was not, liowcvei, dcstiiied to 
sustain another fifty days’ siege The goYCinoi, a 
brahmin, had been taken prisonei in the assault , but 
instead of being subjected to the haidships and in- 
sults inflicted by Hyder Ah on his Euiopcau pii- 
soners, he was treated with extiaoidinaiy consi- 
deration, and declaied to be invested with the saiiie 
oflSce undei Hydei Ah which he had iccently held 
under the Nabob of Aicot The desued ellect fol- 
lowed, the pliant brahmin leadily leiiounced Ins 
allegiance to his former master, and entered coi- 
dially into the objects of his new one By his 
influence ovei the native troops, foiming the gam- 
son, such a spirit was geneiated, as left to the 
officers who commanded them no choice but to 
suricndei, and the possession of the citadel of Aicot 
thus Clowned the captuie of the town 

Two days after its surrender Sii Eyre Coote 
aiiived at Madras He took his seat in council, 
and the letter from Bengal announcing the suspen- 
sion of Ml Whitehill, as well as another enti'ring 
into the reasons foi that act, weie lead Mi White- 
lull protested very vehemently against the excuTise 
of the authority of the government of Bengal, and 
called upon his colleagues to support him, but with 
little effect Sir Hector Munio pioposcd delay, and 
Mr Davidson, another membei of council, consoled 
his chief by declaimg that he did not appiove of 
his suspension, though he acknowledged the ])ow('i 
of the supieme council, and voted aecoidingly fl’Iiis 
was all the encouragement aflbided to the uii- 
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fortunate goveinoi, and a majoiity of tlie council chap xi. 
voted Ml Smith, the next senior servant, acting 
piesidcnt 

More than three months had elapsed since Hydei 
All entcicd the Carnatic, moic than ten weeks 
since Sii Hector Miinio left Madias to take the 
command of the aimy, and more than seven since 
his disastious letuin to St Thomas’s Mount , yet, 
with an enemy so active and acute as Hyder Ah, 
almost at the gate of the presidency, no piepaiation 
had hcon made for its defence Nothing had been 
done towaids adding to the lemnant of an army which 
was left foi SCI vice ; and the scveie loss which had 
been sustained by the destiuction of Colonel Bailhe’s 
coips was aggiavaied by daily doseitions , the des- 
pondency and disallection of the sepoys having been 
greatly mcicased by the fall of x\icot* The field 
artilleiy was useless for want of carnages, the con- 
struction of which was only just commencing; while 
the supply of beasts of di aught and burden was in- 
adccpiatc, and of the few which were ready for service, 
but a small portion wcie fit for it. Provisions were 
so scarce, that the trooiis in camp could with diffi- 
culty piocuie a supply from day to day ; and Hyder 
All’s cavahy piowled over the country within five 
miles of Madias Application was made to the Na- 
bob of Aicot, he answciod that he had neither men, 
money, noi influence, but ti listed to the Company 
foi every thing Sii Eyre Coote found, consequently, 

Sii Kyic Coote fetdtes that many of them wcic natives of that 
place, and had their wives, tamilics, and relations in it 
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that he had proceeded to Madras not meicly to take 
the command of the army theie, but also to make 
the requisite prepaiations to enable him to possess 
an aiiny to command Hajrpily it was the laniy 
season, and this circumstance afforded a icasonablc 
excuse for the troops remaining in thou quaitois 
Time for piejiaiation was thus afforded, without 
necessarily revealing how much it was needed 
The interval thus gamed was well employed, as far 
as circumstances would admit, and on the 30th De- 
cember, Sir Eyie Cooto called a council of war, to 
deliberate on the plan of ojiciations. It consisted, 
ill addition to the commander -m-chicf, of Sn Hector 
Munio, General Stuart, and Lord Maclood The 
result of their delibeiatious was, an unanimous 
opinion that the army should march in relief ot 
certain ganisons which were severely pressed by 
the enemy , and this object being accomplished, 
return to Madras. One of the garrisons jiroposod 
to be relieved, that at Amboor, surrendered before 
the English army was able to take the field, which 
was not till the l7th January On the 19th, Sir 
Eyre Coote succeeded m relieving Chingleput, m 
which only fifteen days’ provisions remained The 
fort of Carangoly, in the occupation of Ilyder Ah, 
lay about thirteen miles to the south-west, and Sir 
Eyre Coote having been led to believe that the 
enemy w'ere quitting it, and carrying off the store of 
provisions, resolved to make an attempt to lelieve 
them from their charge For this puipose, at mid- 
night, on the 20th of January, a detachment of one 
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thousand men, under Captain Davis, Avas despatched, ch ap xi 
the main body folloAving some hours aftei The 
intelligence, howcvei, undei which the force had 
been detached, was erroneous, and so far from the 
place being deseitcd. Captain Davis found the gai- 
iison peiteetly leady to leceive him. Ho doter- 
nniied, notA\ithstanding, to execute his ordeis , and 
the ])laeo being unprovided with a diaAv-biidge, a 
twelve-] >01111(1 ei Avas rapidly lun up to the first gate, 
which, at the second dischaige, Avas blown open, so 
as to alloAV passage for a single man Passing this, 
a second and a third gate piescnted themselves, and 
these AVer e ultimately foicod, though Avith gieatei 
difficulty, the assailants being dm mg the whole pe- 
110(1 of o])eiation cx]>osod to the enemy’s fire fioin 
above The thud gate being carried, the gariisoii 
escaped by ladders, on the 0]>j)ositc side, and the 
English Aveie iii undisputed possession of Caiangoly 
The loss ol the victors aatis severe, but the cfTect of 
so brilliant a stroke at the opening of the campaign 
Avas highly beneficial, more especially aftei the 
shadoAv Avhicli had so recently passed over the power 
of the Jfiitish aims One main object of the attack 
Avas also secured, m the capture of a quantity of 
grain. 

WandcAA'ash Avas about twenty-three miles furthei, 
and this was the next object of anxiety When 
Ilydei All entered the Carnatic he found no great 
difficulty in obtaining possession of the foits, Avhere 
the officers of Mahomet All had the actual command. 

A shoit negotiation with the killadar saved a long 
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CHAP XI siege To aveit such consequences, English officcis, 
with small bodies of Company’s tioojis, weio dis- 
patched to vaiious places, and among othcis to 
Wandewash. The officer to whom the chaigc of 
defending this place was allotted was Lieutenant 
Flint, who ai lived befoie it with a foice of about a 
hundred men Having ascei tamed that the place 
was still occupied by Mahomet Ah’s tioops, he sent 
a message to the killadar announcing his approach 
The killadai answcied that the British officei would 
be fired at if he should come within lange of the 
guns Not deterred by this threat, Lieutenant 
Flint persevered, and at the veigo of the esplanade 
met a picquot sent to stop him The native officer 
lepresenting that he could not bo peimittcd to pass. 
Lieutenant Flint answered that the officei must 
have misapprehended his ordois, which could only 
have been to stop the appioaching paity till satisfied 
that they were friends, of winch theie could no longer 
be any doubt ; and he succeeded m shaking the faith 
of the officer in his own conviction of the meaning 
of his orders, so far as to pievail on him to seek an 
authoiitative explanation of them. In the nieantimo 
the English party continued to advance, all mes- 
sages of warning, several of which followed the fiist, 
being met by Lieutenant Flint with a fuithci 
lequest for explanation Ariived within musket- 
shot of the ramparts, it was perceived that they 
were manned with troops, and that the gates weie 
shut Here Lieutenant Flint halted, and de- 
manded admission for himself and a few attendants, 
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to deliver a letter from the Nabob to the killadar chap si 
Tins the killadar lefused , but, aftei some parley, 
agieed to icceivc the lettci between the gate and 
the baiiici of the foitiess Here he took his place 
on a caipct, attended, for state, by seveial men of 
lank, and, foi piotcction, by tliiity swoidsmen and 
one hundred sepoys. Lieutenant Flint advanced to 
the conference with foiii sepoys only, and, after the 
usual compliments, avowed that he had no letter 
from Mahomet Ah ; but added, that he possessed 
tliat which undei the encumstances was to be consi- 
dered as equivalent — the oidci of his own govern- 
ment, wiitten 111 communication with the Nabob. 

The killadai took a much lower estimate of the value 
of the document, which ho was disposed to ticat with 
contempt, and, altoi some slight discussion, was 
about to lotiie, when Lioutonant Flint suddenly 
spiung on him, and declared that his death should 
instantly follow if a hand were raised to rescue him. 

The bayonets of the four British sepoys were at the 
same moment pointed at the breast of the killadar, 
while the powcis of his own guards seemed suspended 
by consteination Befoie they recoveicd their self- 
possession, the lemaindor of the Biitish detachment 
rushed in, and Lieutenant Flint then explained that 
no haim to the killadar was meditated, that, on the 
contiaiy, if no resistance were offered, he should still 
retain the honour of the command, which was to be 
actually exercised by his English captor Little 
time was spent in negotiation, the gates were 
opened, and the whole paity entered as friends 
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CHAP XI But for the extraoiflmary means adopted by Lieu- 
tenant Flint the place would have passed into the 
hands of Hydei Ah The bargain had been made, 
and the act of suirendei was to leceive the seal of 
the killadar on the vciy day on which he so unex- 
pectedly found himself within the giasp of the Eng- 
lish lieutenant The foiinci avenged himself foi the 
loss of his anticijiatcd leward by endeavouiing to 
excite disaffection in the gaiiison to the English 
cause , but the vigilance and address of Lieutenant 
Flint lendercd his effoits ineffectual 

Wandewash had been invested by Ilydei Ah 
late in the preceding year, and on the 16 th of 
A D 1781 January the enemy had entered the ditch by gal- 
leries in two places, while anothei gallciy fiom the 
, south was nearly leady foi the same opeiation 

The gairison weie now anxiously looking foi icliel, 
and at two o’clock in the moiiiing of the l 7 t]), a 
heavy file of cannon and musketry was hcaid in the 
diicction whence lelicf was expected The filing 
S continued till day-bicak, wdien a column of about 

I tliiee thousand infantry, having the appearance of 

r Biitish sepoys, wuth English colours flying, appealed 

I > and diew up behind a village near the cast face of 

I the foiticss, and discharged their cannon at bodies 

i, of horse making demonstrations as though pi epai mg 

to charge At the same time the tioops in the 
* town engaged in the lines of attack on Wandewash 

j abandoned their tionchos with precipitation, and 

I* maiched off in the diicction of Aicot The gaui- 

I* son were persuaded that succour had ai lived, but 
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there weic some circumstances in what was passing 
which lendcied Lieutenant Flint somewhat more 
than sceptical He obseivcd that the file of the 
guns was fiom a distance not usual in the practice 
of Biitish aitillciy, and that the shot discharged at 
the appioaching bodies of hoise giazcd in directions 
cdcai of then apparent ob]cct. He found some 
difficulty in nnpicssing his own belief on his men , 
but the hesitation of the protended lelief at length 
began to shake oven then confidence in its appioach 
He ventuicd, howevci, to ayail himself of the oppoi- 
tunity to detach a laige poition of his small garii- 
son into the woiks of the western attack, which 
they entcied unpeiccivod, destioyed the galleiies, 
and set on fiic the mateiials accumulated foi filling 
the ditch The smoke fiom this operation was the 
first intimation to the enemy of what was in pro- 
gress, and laigc bodies of men, who weie placed m 
ambusli in every diicction, immediately rushed to 
rccovei the works. The signal for the letum of 
the parly from the garrison was thereupon made 
and promptly obeyed, and the party, after scouring 
the trenches of tlio souther n attack, and killing oi 
making prisoners every one who had been left con- 
cealed either there or in the lines of the western 
attack, 1 ejoincd their comrades without the loss of 
a man During tliiec or four days succeeding the 
defeat of this notable scheme the enemy was assi- 
duously employed in repair iiig the damage which his 
works had sustained, but on the 22nd of J anuaiy the 
batteries and ti cliches wore evacuated, and the tents 
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CHAP. XI and baggage scut off in the direction of Arcot The 
enemy had learned the captuie of Caiangoly, and on 
the 23id they most oppoitunely disappeaied, leaving 
the ganison of Wandewash -with only one day’s con- 
sumption of ammunition On the 24th Sii Kyro 
Cootc airived, aud had the satisfaction of still 
seeing the Biitish flag flying on the lanijiarts. 
Twenty-one yeais befoio, on the same day ol the 
same month, the veteian coimnaiidei had laisc'd the 
siege of Wandew'’asli by one of the most niemoiablo 
of his Yictoiics, and he now encamjied on the same 
spot which he had then occupied 

A Fieiich fleet at this time appealed off Madias, 
but it brought no land foico Sii Eyie Coote having 
relieved Pcimacoil, one of the fortiesses invested 
by Hyder Ah, pioceedcd to restoie oidin at Pon- 
dicheiiy, which had been sliahen by the lenioval of 
the gairison to otlici duty His next object was to 
protect Cuddalorc, which was hk'cly to be a souice 
of annoyance in the hands of the enemy. Ileie 
he was gieatly picsscd by want of provisions, and a 
long interval passed undistinguished by any thing 
woitliy of iccoid in a Instoiy not cxchisivcdy inili- 
taiy. Happily the commander of the Fiench fleet 
had not suffered the example of his piedcuu'ssois 
to bo lost upon him About three weehs aftei his 
arrival he had suddenly departed for the Islands, and 
thus afforded oppoitunity for the English aiiny to 
receive supplies by sea 

The first occurrence which broke the monotony 
of repose took place about the middle of June The 
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fortified pagoda of Cliilambium was leportcd to be chap xi 
gaiiisoned by only a few bundled megiilar troops, 
and as tlieie was no considoiablc body of the enemy 
m its vicinity, Sii Eyie Coote liopcd to be able to 
carry it by a coup de mam The attack was con- 
ducted by the comraandci-in-clnef himself, but it 
failed Some intention existed of leiiewnig it, but 
better nifoimation of the state of the gaiiisoii, 
winch was fai more numeioiis than had been sup- 
posed, and conipiiscd, contiaiy to Sn Eyio Coote’s 
belief, a laige mimbci of icgiilai tioops, led to the 
abandonment of fnithei attempts against the place 
Dining the inactivity of the Biitish aiiny, Hydei 
Ah had been chaiacteiistically eni]>loyed mavaiicty 
of mnioi cnteipiizes, of nliich the acquisition of 
booty foiined one jnincipal object On hoainig of 
the attack on Chilainbiuin, he made a foiccd move- 
ment of a hundred miles in two days and a half, 
placed himself between the English army and Cudda- 
loie, and began to fortify a position not more than 
three miles from the British encampment, at the same 
time covcimg the whole country with Ins cavalry 
The situation of the English aimywas now most criti- 
cal its possible destiiiction was contemplated, oven 
by its own commander, and while ]iaitof the squa- 
dron undei Sir Edwaid Hughes was to covci Cud- 
dalore, the lomamder was to watch the operations 
of the army, and to loceive, if necessaiy, the lem- 
iiant that might be loft fiom defeat, should that 
result await it The batteiy-guns woie embaikod , 
and divested of every impediment to lapid motion, 

VOL II s 
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clT^p XI an attempt was to be made, cithci to tuin or foioe 
the enemy’s position, oi to bung on a gencial action 
A D 1781 At seven o’clock on tbe moriimg of the 1st July 
the Biitisli aimy had passed out of its encampments 
At this time the commandei-in-chicf was utteily 
Ignorant of the natuie of the enemy’s woiks, and 
was not even aware of then piecise position, 
foi Hydci All’s cavaliy liad closed all avcniios of 
intelligence. Aftei maichmg about a mile and a 
half the woiks became cloaily distinguishable, and 
Su Eyie Cootc spent consideiable time in a caietul 
'ieconnm stance His aimy was duiuig this peiiod 
exposed to a distant but continuous cannonade, but 
the English aitillery did uot letuin a single shot 
The accidental disco voiy of a load, which Hydcr 
Ah had made foi some puiposo of lus o-wn, facili- 
tated the attack of the English, which u'as made 
in two cohinms The battle laged loi six honis, and 
cveiy inch of giound was heicely contested “ Eveiy 
individual in the Company’s seivice,” says one 
chi omelet of the battle, “fought as if the fate of 
the day had depended on his single efforts ”* Then 
energy met its lewaid m a brilliant victoiy At foui 
o’clock the enemy’s line gave way, and a ])iocipi- 
tate leticat followed Hydcr Ah had thioughout 
the day viewed the battle from a small eminence, 
whcic, seated cross-legged on a low stool, ho wit- 
nessed the giadual yielding and ultimate flight of 
his vast aimy That which he saw was so much at 
vaiiance with that which ho had anticipated that he 
Memoirs of the W.irm Asia, vol i page 197. 
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cotild scarcely belieye his senses , and at last, when chap xi 
some of Ins followeis suggested that it was time to 
move, the intimation was met by a toirent of that 
vulgai abuse which always constituted the staple of 
Hyder Ah’s eloquence A gioom, whose long ser- 
vice had confcried on him the piivilege of disie- 
g aiding cci oniony when danger was at hand, saved 
Ills master fiom the liitc which he seemed detei- 
mined to invite Seizing the feet of the chief, he 
foiccd on his slippeis, obseiving, as he thus equipped 
him foi flight, “We will beat them to-moirow in the 
meanwhile mount youi horse ” The advice of the 
faithful menial was tolloived, and Hydei Ah was soon 
at a distance lioni the impcaiding danger 

The English aimy engaged on that day amounted 
to about eight thousand men 'file aimy of Hyder Ah 
was at least eight tiincH that number The enemy 
had foity-sevcn pieces of cannon of heavy calibre, 
the English guns weie lighter, but rather more nu- 
merous — they weic fifty-five in number A small 
schooner fiom the British sqiiadion opened her fire 
upon a mass of llydci Ah’s cavaliy when they were 
wavciing, and the broadside was fatal to a distin- 
guished commandci and a considerable number of 
men This unexpected attack, magnifi.cd by the 
feais of those upon whom it was made, led them to 
believe and lepoit that the fiic of the entire squadron 
was tinned upon them 

The loss of the English in the battle of the 1st 
of July was comparatively tiiflnig About thiee 
bundled was the total amount of both killed and 

s 2 
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CHAP XI wounded The loss of tlie enemy ennnot be stated 
with eeitiunty, bnt it is believed lliat, in esi ini.it ni.s> 
it at ten tliousand the tiutli is not I'vei'eded 
A D 1781 On tlic 22iid of dime Tiiipoo Siilt.ni bad leiu'wed 
tlio siege of Waiidi'w.isb. On tlie iiiglit of tlu' 1 (itb 
of July an attem|)t w.is made' to eaiiy tbi' plaei' by 
an escalade <it all accessible points It f.iiled (ticIi 
eolunin, as it ajipio.iebed, was leci'iM'd witli a dis- 
cliaige of giape, and iiieti i('\.ibl(‘ eonliision lol- 
lowcd Oidei's to renew the alti'iipit at I'scalade on 
the ensuing da\ jnoduced indications of niiitni>, the 
nioial nitlueuce ot llydei Ah’s lati' dideat eoniiiig 
in aid of the diseoiiiagenu'nt occasioned by tlu* 
failuio winch Ti])])oo’s attempts had aliiaidy e\pe- 
tienccd On the 18th of July Sii lOju* ('note 
anivcd at Caiangoly, on his way to ('Ifect a junction 
with a detachment wlncli had aiiivi'd fioni Ih'iigal , 
and on the s<Tme day Tpipoo Sultan di'camped fioni 
Wandewash, leaving the gauisoii tlu' employment 
of destroying a minilx'r ol woiks, which had Ix'im 
constructed with vast l.iboni befoK' the di'sign of 
attack by escalade had Iktmi euteit.uned Ilyder 
Ah had made jircyiaiations for intmia^ptiiig Sir bAr<* 
Coote by the loiite which it was (‘xpi'cted he woiihl 
take The Hiitish geneial avoidisl them hy taking 
anothci load, winch miabh'd hmi to aiiivc safely at 
Puheat, whore he was joined by the exjiected rein- 
foiccinent. 

Thus strengthened, Sii Eyre Coote was still nn- 
ahlo to attempt either of two obji'cts of great im- 
portance, the lelief of Velloie or the siege of Aicot. 
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Tnpassoio, a foitiess of some impoitanco, seemed to chap xi 
oifei an easici acquisition, and on tlie 19th of August 
he apjicaied hefoie it. On the morning of the 22nd, a 
bleach having been effected, a flag of tiuce appealed, 
pioposing a suiiendei, upon tciins that had pioviously 
been ofleied, but which weie now lefused, and uncon- 
ditional suiiendci within a quaitcr of an houi de- 
manded The instant aftci the answer was dispatched, 
it was lopoited that huge bodies of the enemy weie 
111 sight, and on reconnoiteimg, the advanced guaid 
of Ilydei All’s aimy was peiccived in full maich 
Tlicie w'as now not a moment to lose — Sii Eyre 
Cootc issued oidois to stoiin instantly, and the tioops 
had just cmciged fioin the tionchcs, when the flag 
of tiuce letuined with the declaiation of suiiender, 
and tbe assailants ascended the bicach without op- 
position On pcicoiving this, the enemy withdiew 
The question which had pi oti acted the suiiendci 
was, wliethei the gaiiison should oi should not bo 
piisoiicis of wai The lesult had left them piisoneis , 
but to piovide food foi one thousand foui hundred 
men was an additional difiiculty, winch tbe exhaust- 
ed state of the Biitish commissaiiat was little able 
to beai. Sn Eyie Cooto proposed to Hyder Ah to 
exchange them loi an equal numboi of British 
troops , but the Mysoiean chief did not set on his 
gamson at Tiijiassoio sufficient value to induce him 
even to wish to pieseive then lives In answei to 
Sii Eyio Coote’s pioposal, ho said, “ The men taken 
at Tiipassoic aic faithless and unwoithy ; they know 
that they daie not appioach me, they aio your 
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them to death speedily” 

Hydei All had talen uj) the snine loitimati* posi- 
tion which ho had foimeily oeoujned uIkti opposisl 
by Sir Hoctoi Mnmo, and theie, on the 27th of 
A D 1781 August, abattlo was fought, the K'sult ol uIik h v.is, 
that the enemy M'cie diiven liom tluoi position, 
and the English left in possession of the lield Ihit 
the victoiy theieupon claimed by tlu' English uas 
not veiy decisive, and the chum is contestisl h} (In' 
Mysoicans, who allege the battle to Iia\e Ikh-ii a 
drawn one-* It rathei tended to u'store to thi' 
enemy a iiortion of the contidence which h.ul been 
lost by the battle of the l.st of duly , and when, two 
days aftei the engagement, Sir Eyii' Eoofi' letuined 
to Tiijiassore, he did not possess a da\'s |)ro\isions 
foi his fighting men, while the non-milifaiv poisons 
attached to the camj) had beim without food foi 
two days IJiidci these dis|)nituig circnmsfaiK'os, 
Sir Eyic Coote, “ feeling tlie conviction,” sat s (’olo- 
nel IVillvS, ‘‘that he \ias wasting Ins hug<‘ sfon* of 
charactei, and wbat little leiiiained of life, bv con- 
tmuiiig ill coimiiaiid ol tioojis unpioiideil with all 
but aims,” proceeded to the piesidency to x<>pie- 
sent the inutility of keejimg togidhei an nimy 
incapable, foi want of stores, of elliH-ting an> thing, 
and to expioss his own desiie to be reliiwml from the 
command of it A new governor, Lord Mai'artm’V, 
had airived at Madias, liis advice pievaih'd on tlu* 

So stated by Colonel Wilks, who hud cxamiued the My- 
soieau duthoutics 
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veteiau soldioi to make fui'thei tiial of the practi- 
cability of keeping the aimy togethei, and icndciing 
Its sei vices beneficial Sii Eyic Coote letuined, 
and on the 27th of Septembci, neai the lull of 
Sholingui, once nioic put Ilydei Ah to the lout, 
having taken him in a gioat degice by suipiise 
The loss of the enemy vras believed to bo not less 
than five thousand, that of the English vras not nioie 
thanahundied By saciificing alaigenumbei of las 
cavaliy in chaigcs having no object but to gain time 
to secure the guns, Hydei All was enabled to cany 
ofl'neaily all his aitilleiy The English took thice 
cavaliy standaids and one gun, all winch, togethei 
with thehonoiu ol the victoiy, Su Eyie Coote ]uo- 
tessed himself Milling to have jiaited Math loi five 
days’ su])])ly ol nee The English army ki'jit the fi(>ld 
foi some tune altm this b.ittle, jmncipally occujued 
111 endeavours to piocuiethe means of subsistence, 
and coiitiiHially misled on this and othei points by 
false intelligence Late m November it letiiiiied 
into caiitonnients, ik'ui Madias 

The Jhighsh Merc now at war with the Dutch as 
well as the h'lench Sadi ass and Puheat, both 
Dutch posst'ssions, had been taken soon aftei the 
aiiival of Jjord Macartney, and to these wcio added 
111 0(‘tobei, 1781, the inoie important settlement of 
Nega[)atam Tins captuie was eflectod by a niilitaiy 
loTce undei the command of Sir Hector Munio, 
aided by the fleet under Sir Edward Hughes The 
aimy commanded by Sn Hectoi Muiiio included a 
detachment undei Colonel Biaitlnvaite, which had 
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leinfoiecments aiiivod iindei Major Abington, and 
not only was tlic siege laised, but the wliolc of the 
enemy’s camion, ainoimtiiig to sixty pieces, as well 
as tlie whole of their baggage, fell into the hands of 
the English But this success was eountei balanced 
by a nnsfoitune which ovoitook the corps of Colo- 
nel Braithivaite in Tanjoie This, like many othei 
nnschanees which bcfel the English, was attnbut- 
able to the fact of those who fuiuished the Biitish 
conimandeis with intelligence being the servants 
and spies of the enemy Colonel Biaithwaitc, with 
about tw o thousand men, encamped upon a plain, 
Avheie his ])retended eniissaiies assuicd him that he 
was secuie An intelligent native, unconnected wuth 
the aimy, w'aiiicd him of his dangei, but in vain* 
it was impossible to shake the colonel’s faith iii his 
oidmaiy channels of iiifoimation , and the man who 
would have saved him having protested against the 
lejectionof his advice, mounted his home and sought 
his own secuiity in flight fiom the spot which was 
shoitly to be devoted to carnage Wiapt in the 
conhdence of fancied secuiity, Colonel Biaithwaite 
awTike not fiom his delusion till he found himself 
smioiinded by the aimy of Tippoo Sultan. Retreat 
was nnposMble, and nearly the whole of the English 
coi])s was cut to pieces The kindly attentiops of 
the Eiencli oflicuis attached to the army of Tippoo 
Sultan weie, on this occasion, again exerted to stop 
the iiidisci iminate slaughter and to minister to the 
lelief of the wounded 

All expedition had been dispatched from England 
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CHAP XI under Commocloie Johnston and General Meadows, 
of which one object was to attack the Dutch settle- 
ment at the Cape. Another expedition had been 
dispatched fiom Franco, paitly for service in the 
East, but designed in the fiist instance to piotcct the 
Cape from attack ; and ainvnig bcfoio the English 
expedition, this object was attained Coramodoio 
Johnston having made piizcs of some Dutch vessids, 
theioupon i etui nod to England with tliice fiigatos : 
the remaining ships, togethei with the tioojis, pio- 
cceded to India The Fieiich having left some 
troops to icinfoice the gairison at the Cajie, pio- 
cceded to the Islands, and theie having added to 
then stiength, they puisued their couisc to their 
ultimate destination 

The Flench fleet, undei Mons Suffiein, was en- 
counteied by Sii Edwaid Hughes, wlio captuied six 
vessels — none of them ships of war, but one a tians- 
poit, full of tioops, the loss of which was a soveie 
blow to the Fiencli foice The Ficiich adnuial, 
howovoi, succeeded in lauding at Poito Novo thiec" 
thousand men, two thousand of them Euiopcaiis, 
the reniaiiider Afiicans This being poifoinied, he 
depaitcd in search of a fleet of English meichantmen, 
the aiiival of which on the coast was icpoited.^Hir 
Edward Hughes soon afteiwaids sailed to relieve 
Timcomalee, and happily fell m with the fleet for 
which the Fiench commander was seeking It con- 
sisted of seven Indiamen and two Imc-of-battle 
ships The latter the English admiial took with him, 
and pursuing his course, came up with the Fiench 
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licet about fifteen leagues ftom Tiincomalcc A chap xi 
sanauimnv battle ensued, and tciminatcd without 
any deeisne lesulls, both ilccts being too much 
eii])i»led to renew the contest The English fleet 
i(‘tued to 'riiiieonialee to lepaii damage, the 
Fmudi, toi tlu' same puipose, to Eatbiolo, a poit of 
Ceylon, still in tbt^ possession of the Dutch 

On land, the ])iogiess of events was less favour- 
able to th(' I'highsh 'rhe Eieneh foico had joined 
tlu' aiiiiy ol ll\dei All, Ciiddalore had fallen to 
tlu'in, and tin' loss of that ])laee was followed by 
that ot 1‘erniaeoil The allu's then piesented them- 
si'lves before W.unh'wash, but Sii Eyie Cootc ap- 
proai'hing, tln'^ did not ehoosi' to vait his aiinal, 
but uithdiew towaids I’ondieln'uy Theie they weic 
folloMt'd by till' M'ti'ian eoimnandei of the Ikitisli 
loici's, uho eanu' in sight ol llii'in encamped in a 
stiong ])osition in tin' lu'ighbouihood ol Kelhnooi 
A ino\eni(‘nt by Sii Mjri* Coole, menacing Amec, 
dri'W upon him an att.icK, which ended iii the dis- 
eointitiiie of tin* ('lu'iny mth seveu' loss A nego- 
tiation had b('('n in piogiess foi the jmrehaso of 
Ani/'c, but tin' vicinity ot llydei Ah lendeied the 
killadar atiani to conipk'te it A few days after- 
wards tlu' giainl guard of >Sii Myie Cootc wasdiawn 
into an ambuscade and di'stroyed The English 
army was now pt'i vaded by sickness to an alarming 
di'gu'c' Its next march was to Wand ewash, flora 
wlK'iU'i' it icturncd to the vicinity of Madras 

T’lie subseipu'iit naval opoiations arc little moie 
mteri'Sting than those which toedv place on laud. 
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CH^xi The Ficnch meditated an attack upon Neg'apatani, 
hut the design was fiustiated by the appeal ance 
of Sir Edwaid Hughes A battle took place, end- 
ing, like so many of the naval engagements of the 
time, Avithout a captuie on eithei side, and leav- 
ing the claim to victoiy doubtful Moiis Suffiem 
was moie successful in an attack upon Tinicomalee, 
which he compelled to smiendei. The English 
admiial aiiived immediately aftciwaids, and, fioni 
the state of the light, being unable to peiceivc the 
symptoms of change, stood in to the haiboui In the 
morning, the French colours flying on slioie, as well 
as in the anchoiagc, told distinctly by whom the 
jilace was gaiiisoned An action between the two 
fleets followed, hut concluded in the usual indeci- 
sive manner— -the Fiench letuimng to Cnddaloie 
and the English to Madias As a naval commandoi, 
the Fiench admnal, Mons SulFrein, ajipears in a far 
more lespectahlo light than most of his jnedeeossors 
in India, but one of his acts casts upon his memory 
a stain, foi winch no piolessional nieiit can atone. 
He had pioposedto Lord Maeaitney a cartel foi the 
exchange of piisoneis Some delay took jilace in 
consequence of the necessity ofietoiiingto Sir Eyie 
Coote The English general wished the English ])ri- 
soners in the custody of Ilyder Ah to be included in 
the exchange, but this proposal, it is believed, 
was lejectcd by M Suflicm To whatever cause, 
howevei, the failure is attiihutahlo, it is ceitaiii 
the negotiation ended without any aiiangemoiit 
being completed. M Suiriein theicupon lauded 
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Lis piisonors at Cudclaloro, and delibeiately tians- chap xi 
foircd tliom to Hydcr All, by Avhom they were 
maiehed in chains to Mysoic M Sufficin was not 
ignorant of the fate to which he consigned his 
wretched piisonors Scvci'al of his countrymen, 
greatly to then honour, inteiposed their endeavours 
to shake the dcteiiuiiiation of the Fiencli admiral, by 
depicting the lioiiois to which Hydei Ah’s English 
piisoncis wcie subjected Then eifoits weie fiuit- 
Icss, and M Sulliein doomed his piisoncis to cap- 
tivity in Mysoie, and his own chaiacter to univeisal 
leprobation “ Tlie mIioIo civilized woild,” says 
Colonel Wilks, “must unite in its abhoiience of 
dehveiing to the custody ol a baibaiian, notoiious 
for his contempt of” the customaiy laws of wax 
among civilized nations, “piisoncis entitled to 
honouialilc treatment fioni an honouiable enemy” 

Su Eyie Coote’s health v as now too much shaken 
to pciniit of his continuing longci in the state of men- 
tal and coijioreal excitement in which ho had been 
placed since his ariival on the coast of Coromandel 
In aggravation of the toils of war, he had been en- 
gaged 111 a senes of disputes with the governor of 
Madias. Hu Eyre Cootc had been invested by the go- 
vornmoiit of Bengal with cxtiaoidinary poweis, very 
propel ly entrusted, with rcfcicnce to some of the par- 
ties 111 the government of Madras, but which the 
general was disposed to maintain peitinaciously, and 
somewhat offensively, against the claims of Loid 
Macaitney, a man neither tainted with the coiriiption 
ill whicli Ins immediate piodecossois weic steeped, 
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nor deficient, as they had been, m ability for his high 
office The govoinor was gieatly annoyed , but, 
having much the advantage of his opponent in point 
of temper, no ducct bieach took place. On the 
contiary. Lord Macaitney mvaiiably ticated the 
general with the most punctilious lespect, though 
he occasionally suireicd some fiagineiits of blame 
to escape him, clothed, howcvei, in the most coni- 
tici-like tciins Occasionally too he voiitmed to act 
without consulting the coininaudei-in-chief He 
thus acted in the attack on Negai>atani, the re- 
sult of which was honoiuablo to his jiidgniimt Jbit 
such insubordination was veiy disagiocable to Wn 
Eyre Coote, who was disposed to exeicise his 
poweis m a manner which would have' leiuh'red tlu' 
maintenance of a govoinor at M.idias a piece ol 
useless expense and pagoantiy These' broils vvei(* 
suspended by the dcpaitiiio ol Sn Eyu' Coote foi 
Bengal, the command of the ainiy di'volving on 
Gencial Stuart 

Eaily m the yeai 17H2, a Biitish force, com- 
manded by Colonel Ilumbeistone, being ])ait of 
that dispatched fiom England iiiidei (ri'iieral JMi'a- 
clows, had landed at Calicut. They joined tlu' 
tioops picviously under the command of Major 
Ahmgton, and Colonel Humberstone look the c'om- 
mand of the whole The leinfoici'inent had been 
destined to assist m the opoiations in progiess on the 
eastern side of India and at Ceylon , but the oflicers, 
with that mdependcnce of authoiity winch was not 
then unusual m India, took the course which has 
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been deseiibeil Some success at liist attended the chap xi 
opeiations of tins foice , but it was, aftei a time, 
compelled to mahe a lapid letieat bcfoie the aimy 
of Tippoo Sultan. Colonel Ilumhei stone letuined 
to the coast with about tluco bundled men, the 
remnant of one tliousand u ith uhich he had landed 
a short time befoie Colonel Macleod had been 
scut by Su hjyie Coote to take the command, and 
he lesisted a night attack on his position by Tippoo 
Sultan with spnit and success Euithei attacks 
wcie a]i})iehendcd, and Sii Edwaid Hughes, who 
now ap])eaied olf the coast with his squadi on, joined 
Colonel Mack'od with a icmloiccment of four bun- 
dled and fifty Europeans, A\hen cucunifetauccs mcic 
unexpectedly changed by the sudden dc]>aituic of 
Tippoo Sultan to the ('astwaul This lotiogiadc 
movement was caused by llu' leceipt of intelligence 
of the death of nydci All, who closed his luffian 
life at an agi' not falling short by many years of that 
of Auiungzeb(‘ To avert confusion, it was im- 
portant to conceal his death till his successor was 
on the sjiot to inamtaiu his claim Tlio body was 
aceoidingly de])ositedin a chest filled with aromatics, 
and sent from the camp undci ancscoitin a manner 
similar to that in which valuable plundei was con- 
veyed All the business of the state went on as 
usual, and inquiiois aftei the health of the chief 
wcie answered, that though exticmely weak, he was 
in a state of slow but piogressivo amendment 
Of the few ])crsons entiusted with the secret, 
one only, named Mahomed Ameen, pi oved faithless. 
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CHAP. XI This person, who commanded foui thousand lioiso, 
foimed a pioject, with some otheis, to take off'Tby as- 
sassination those who piOYisionally admimsteied the 
government, and to assume then power in the name 
of Hyder Ah’s second son, a young man of weak 
intellect, in whoso hands cmpiie would have been 
but an empty name The plot was detected , the 
conspiiatois seized and sent off m uons ; the belief 
that Hydci Ah still lived being encouraged by these 
acts being represented as the conscquoncos of liis 
peisonal oidcrs. The army marched m the diicc- 
tion of Tippoo Sultan’s advance, and the palanquin 
of Hyder Ah occupied its accustomed place, caxe 
being taken to lestiain too close appioach, lost the 
repose of the royal patient should be distuibed and 
his lecoveiy impeded by noise oi uitciruptioii. At 
length the illusion was dispelled by the aiiival of 
Hyder Ah’s successoi, who assumed the sovereignty 
which awaited him with an extiaordiiiary affectation 
of humility and giief 

The death of Hyder Ah afforded a favouiable 
oppoituiiity to the English foi stiiking a vigoious 
blow, but it was not ini]novcd The govoinnient 
pressed upon Gonoial Stuart the expediency of the 
immediate march of the army, but the answer of the 
geneial was, that he did not believe that Ilydei All 
was dead, and if he wcio, the aimy would be leady 
for action in propei time The i ccommeiidation to 
march was lepeatcd, and Geneial Stuart then de- 
claied himself astonished that there could be so 
little leflection as to talk of undertakings against 
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the enemy in the actual state of the aimy and the 
countiy Thus was oppoitunity thrown away when 
it was lost, the aimy was put in motion On the 16th 
Januaiy, thiiteen days aftoi the aiiival of Tippoo 
Sultan in his fathci’s camp, and Ins unopposed ac- 
cession to the go-vcinment, the English aimy 
made its fiist inaicli, foi the ])uipose of conveying 
provisions to Tiipassoio, its first iiiteimediate de- 
p6t; and it was not till thnty-foui days after the 
aiiival of Tippoo Sultan, and sixty days aftei the 
death of Hydci Ah, that any step of impoitanco was 
taken towards the attainment of the objects of the 
campaign 

Gciieial Stuait was well disposed to assume the 
extiaoidinaiy j)oweis wlwdi had been oxoicised by 
Sn Eyie Coote; but he had no pietence foi claiming 
them, and Loid Maoaitnoy was natui ally indisposed 
to yield to his dcsiie foi absolute authoiity He ac- 
coidiiigly assumed the diieetion of all military mea- 
siucs, leaving to the gimeial only the duty of execut- 
ing them In one of the plans most caily acted upon, 
both the govoinor and (lencial Stuait concuired 
It was that for the destruction of the foits of Caran- 
goly and Wandowash , a proceeding scveiely con- 
demned by the government of Bengal, and by 
almost every individual who has passed a judgment 
upon it 

Two events now occuned, calculated to dispnit the 
English and give confidence to then enemies Sn 
Eyie Coote, having imjiroved in health, i etui nod to 
Madias in the Company’s armed ship ltrsolntW7r, 
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CHAP XI winch hole also a large supply of money Towaids 
the close of the voyage the Resoluhon w'as chased 
cluimg two days and nights by a French shiii of 
the line The anxiety of the general kept him 
constantly on deck, wheie the excessive heat of tlio 
day and the heavy damps of the night, combined 
’ with the agitation consequent on tlie ciicumstances 
of the voyage, gave to Ins enfeebled fiame a shock 
fioin which natuie was unable to lecovoi The shi|) 
arrived in safety at Madias, and two days afterwaicls! 
Sir Eyre Coote expired 

The other event lefeiied to was the aiiival of M. 
Bussy, to take the command of the French tioops m 
India, accompanied by leinfoi cements from the Tslo 
of Fiance General Stuart had taken up a position 
to the south of Cuddaloie M Bussy took liis on 
a spot not far distant, and began to eiect lielcl-woiks, 
with great skill and rapidity Here he was attacked 
A D 1783 by the English, on the 13th of June, with success, 
part of the French works being carried, and several of 
then guns taken On the day on which tins conflict 
took place, the fleet under M Sufficin made its ap- 
pearance, and a few days afterwards, having icceivocl 
on boaid twelve bundled men fiom the force iimlei 
M Bussy, an action with the English fleet took jilace. 
The fight was maintained with much spirit, and closed 

* Sir Eyie Coote commanded m an eminent degree the le- 
spect and affection of the Native tioops Colonel Wilks states 
that the portiait of Sir Eyre Coote was hung up m the Ex- 
change at Madras, and that no sepoy who had served under 
him ever entered the loom without making his obeisance to Coote 
Bahadui 
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at night m the accustomed manner , both paitics 
Ibcing sovcioly cupelled, while ncithei had gained 
any decided advantage On the lollowing day Su 
Edwaid Hughes sought to renew the battle, but in 
vain, and being unable, lioni the state of his slops 
and the wMiit of water, to lemain wheio he w’a.s, he 
leluctantly boie away foi the Madias loads M 
Siifficin now ictuinod the twelve bundled men, 
who had been liiiiiishod by M Biissy, and lamlod 
fioin the fleet tw'o thousand foui hundicd inoic 
Thus stiengthened, the hheneh geiieial, on the 
25th of June, made a vigoious soitie with his 
best tioops Th(' attack on the English tienches 
was pushed with vigoui, but not a single ])oint was 
foiced, and the Ficiiich sustained a heavy loss •* 

* An incident connected \vith this attach, and which, m adch 
tion to the mlciest dcuvod lioni its lomantic chaiactcr, merits 
notice, lioin the hifoU)iic<d icput<ition oi one of tlic parties, is thus 
related by Colonel Wilks Among the wounded piisoncis was 
a young Fiench sci]cant, who so paiticuLirly at ti acted the notice 
of Colonel Wangenlieim, c oimnancknt of the Hanovenan troops 
m the English seivicc, by hi'^ interesting appearance and manners, 
that he ordcicd the young man to he conveyed to his own tents, 
wheie he was treated with attention and Lnidncas until his recovery 
and release Many yeais aftci wards, when the French army, 
nnder Bernadotte, entered Hanovei, General Wangonhcim, among 
others, attended the levee of the conqueror ‘ You have served 
a great deal,' said Biinaclotte, on his being picsciited, ‘ and, as 
I understand, in India ' ‘ I Inivc served there ' * At Cuddaloie ^ ’ 
‘ 1 was thcic ’ ‘ Have you <iny iccollection of wounded seijcaiit 
whom you took iindci youi protection in the course of that 
service Tire cncumstancc was not immediately pie^ent to tlu 
gcneiaFs mmd , but on recollection, he resumed ' 1 do, indeed, 
rememhei the circumst.incc, and a vciy fine young man he w«is 
I have entirely lost sight of him ever since , Imt it v ould give 
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CHAR. XI. A briof n‘t r< wjwrt «»f tho prjjjfrt'w «»f tlu* war (hj tha 

A.i». um. ■vv<‘H{('ni Huk' <tf Imlisi <htrtnjar tl»t‘ I7 k;{ will now 
Jh» i >n tha iK*Hh of tin* jiihiiitro of TijijMw) 

Hiiltim, thi‘ ifovonunoiit of Boi«l»i\ Imtl dthjmloln**! 
fkwml with n forct* for tho ro!it*f of {’oJonol 

HiimlH'rHtoiio, «t I’niiiimi. Tipjioo Suhn!) hail witli- 
druwu hoforc* IiIh surival. and wvonil |dn<a‘M <tr nomo 
importaiioo foil ahiiont without roHintutifo into tin* 
haiidH <*f tho 1‘ln^hHli. On Jjoooniitijf iH'ijiminfod 
with tin* dt'tdh of Hy4!i*r AH. tin* jj^ovornincnt of 
Ihnnlmy wiit inwitivo onhw f«i tionortil MathowH 
to d!«*ontlinM* all ojM»Rtf ioiH on tin* ooiimI, and rniikt* 
an innnodittto pnnh for Ih-dnon*. Ai-oordini? to 
itltittwi invariiihh* prindtos tin* g**in‘nil and tin* gj>- 
vtfminont. undor whiah !»o iwtnd took dillorotit v»(*wn. 
Ho prot(*«h‘d agalnat tho ordor*. wlnoh In* lia<l 
lawivod, hnt. proooodod to oxnniti* tlioin witli 
jmnnptm'HH, alnniKt amount inj? to prooipitation. 
Bodnon* snrnmdorod on t«*nn«; Mang«lon», tnid 
Honn* otl»*r jdaooH, iih(» yloldod on i‘apltitlttt!on; 
hnt a few' it wm nooohnnry to oarry'hy tin* nword. 
Amon^ tin* lattor wan Annntporo, wlioro tin* BtijsrlMi 
ws^ilonta won* aoonaod of haviiijit aotml with 
harkrity. A largo j|«irf of tin* onomiitit‘H iwrilaal 

m* ph*Mttin(* t(» hw of hh whan*/ * llwt yoirn*; Mrrjraal/ im»W 
Iktnadottr, * w»* ihr {wmrt} who haw «!♦« l}«p Itnitnnr to »Wrr*«i 
y«tt, wlw i« haiipy In tW« puMir opjairtttMity of wkniwWalng 
^ ^ds^tfon, and will omit »o wfaio wSiltIn ho jmwrr of n**tl* 
to pMitttdi* to OriM-ral " lltr **.rjf«nt 

had hrroRW «8 (m> i»f tbr laont (lintinriihbni of tbp arapwls »f 
t*Vajiotf-dfc k iJittoit tiaowMttfy to rciitbiil tto- in*aik r that hr 
itubM>i(|ttmtly nttaiavd t|w oKwrlur trf *ovt‘totaii |»ow»'r m Hw'idra. 
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to them were absolutely false; a portion, which chap xi 
seems, unhappily, to be true, is ascnhablo to a con- 
flict of authorities, arising out of the unsettled cir- 
cumstances of the times, which led the English to 
Tbelievethat they weie subjected to trcacheiy * 

Bednore was retained by the English about thiee 
months. Tippoo Sultan returned from the Car- 
natic with a force which General Mathews was m no 
condition to resist, and on the 3rd of May the Eng- 
lish garnson marched out of Bednore, on conditions 
dictated by the conqueror Those conditions Tippoo 
Sultan found a pretext for violating, and having 
charged the English officers with enriching them- 
selves by the plunder of tho public treasury, ho 
marched them off in irons to distant places f 

The next effort of Tippoo Sultan was directed to 
the reduction of Mangalore It was ably defended 
by Colonel Campbell, and after sustaining a pro- 
tracted siege, was unexpectedly relieved from a part 
of the besieging force by the arrival of news of the 

* A story, for some time beliered, and which has found a 
permanent record in the Annual Register of 1783, of the massacre 
of four hundred beautiful women, has not the slightest foundation 
in truth 

t A mmute mvestigation of this charge would occupy much 
space without any adequate advantage The native governor of 
Bednore had certainly provided amply for himselfout of its treasury, 
though he lost a large par t of his acquisitions m his &ght from his 
master It was pretty generaly beheVed that General Mathews 
■was not indisposed to improve his fortune s but that officer, in a 
memorandum drawn up during his captivity, declared the govern- 
ment mdebted to him for advances from his private resources, to 
the amount of 83,000 rupees. 
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CHAP XI conclusion of peace between England and Fiance 
It IS said that the communication of this intelligence 
was defeiicd for ten days, duimg which the siege 
was hotly piessed Tippoo Sultan was bowildeicd by 
the loss of his Euiopcan fiiciicls, and not knowing 
what to do, consented to an aimistice, extending to 
Mangaloie, Onoie, and the Biitish forts m Mala- 
bar 

On the eastein side of India, the intelligence of 
peace in Euiopc aiiived immediately aftei the un- 
successful sally made by M Bussy on the English 
But peace between the conflicting authoiities of 
Madias thcio was none Gencial Stuait, al\\a}s 
anxious to possess the extensive poweis enjoyed by 
his piodeccssoi, had lequested that a coips uiidei 
Colonel Fullarton should bo placed undei his oideis 
The application was complied with leluctantly, and 
the genoial was enjoined not to use the disci etionaiy 
powei with -which he was invested, excejit iii cast' ol 
uigeiit necessity Such a case, ho alleged, occuired, 
and ho instiuctcd Colonel Fullaiton to move to- 
wauls him The goveiuineiit, at the same time, 
issued oideis diiocting Colonel Fullaiton to move in 
a diffeicnt diiection Embariasscd by these contra- 
dictoiy instiuctions — one sot emaiiatmg fiom the 
civil authoiity, which he was at all times bound to 
obey, anothci from the chief mill taiy authoiity, who 
had a light to command him in case of emergency 
— Colonel Fullaiton had only to make choice of 
whom he should disobey lie chose to violate the 
instiuctions of his goveinment , and ])iobablyhe did 
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well, acting on tlie pi csumption that General Stuait chap xi 
would not iccpino lus sei vices if they weie not ne- 
cessaiy But the conduct ot Geiicial Stuait, on this 
and vaiions othei occasions, had given gieat olfeucc 
at the piesidency, and lie was suininoned to lepaii 
tliithei to explain oi justify lus disobedience Ho 
nianilested no more alacrity in obeying this than 
loinier oideis fioin the same autlioiity, but at last 
pioceeded to Madias, Mliere the vaiious points ot 
dispute Mcic fieicely discussed Finally, the govei- 
1101 piojiosod the dismissal ot the gencial, and the 
othei nieinbors of coniniittco coiiciincd The de- 
nounced olticei, however, avowed lus deteiminatioii 
to lotaiii the ooniniand of the king’s tioojis, not- 
Mitlislanding the decision of the goveimneiit , and 
8 n John Buigoyne, the second olhcci in lank, de- 
claied that he should obey the oidois of Geiieial 
Stuart ’I’lie dispute was cut shoit by the govcinnient 
uiiesting Cleneial Stuart, and detaining him as a pii- 
sonei till an op]iortuiuty ollbied for luspiococding to 
Fiiglaiid It IS reinaikablo that the officei, against 
ulioni th(' goveiiunent ot Madias felt necessitated 
to adojit a nieasuio so seveie, should have been the 
s.inu‘ Avho, some years bcfoie, had executed the levo- 
lutioiiaiy oiders ot the niajoiity in council, by aricst- 
iiig the then goveiiioi of Madias, Lord Pigot 

'' Tlio smgulai tortunc of General Stuart is said to have called 
into action all the light wit that Madras could mustei in the ma- 
iiuf.u turo of epigrams The second son of Mahomet All is re- 
ported to have iccoidcd his view ot the affair mthe best English 
which he could command 
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CHAP XI By the terms of the aimistice concluded with 
Tippoo Sultan, on the western side of India, ai- 
langements weic made foi the peiiodical supply of 
Mangaloio wuth provisions These aiiangeniciits 
weie rcndcied ineffective by the most scandalous 
evasions on the pait of the besiegcis, who coiitmued 
moieovei to cany on then woiks without lespectto 
the engagements subsisting between them and the 
besieged Relief was anxiously expected m Manga- 
lore fiom Bombay, but fiom some causes, mIucIi it 
IS difficult satisfactoiily to explain, nothing effective 
was done This supmeiiess has been asenbed to 
respect foi an aiticle in the pielimmaiics betwebn 
England and Fiance, in which it was stipulated that 
four months should be allowed to the belligeient 
poweis of Hindostan to accede to the pacification 
The government of Madias gave notice of this ai ti- 
de to Tippoo Sultan’s political agent, .ind thought 
fit to date the commencement of the peiiod of loin 
A D 1783 months fiom the 2nd of August A singuhu hlx'- 
rahty w'as displayed iii fixing this date, as Ti|)])oo 
Sultan had acknowledged being acquamtc'd with the 
peace twenty-foui days befoio the 2nd of August, 
and it was believed that his knowdedge might have 
been dated ten days eailier without mttictmg on 
him any wiong But it is of little impoitance to 
argue when the foui months allowed to the Indian 
belligerents foi considciation ought, in leason, to 
have commenced, foi Tippoo Sultan did not at any 
time abstain fiom hostile piocecdings — he disu'- 
garded alike thegeneial stipulation contained in the 
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prelimmaiies between England and France, and the chap xi 
special convention concluded with himself. It was 
absuid to suppose that one paity should be bound 
by conditions which the othei set at naught — that 
the English weic to abstain fioin means of defence 
as well as of offence dining four months, while Tip- 
poo Sultan v\as at libcity to inepaie, uncheched, 
ineasuies foi then destiuction , but into this absui- 
dity the Biitish anthoiities on the western side of 
India fell Even when the sacied fom months ex- 
piied they weie not picpaied effectually to lelicvo 
Mangaloie On the day which, accoiding to then 
own view, found them at hbeity to act vigorously, 
they weic unpiovidcd Avith the means of suc- 
commg the place On the 1st of Deceinbei a 
siiuadion was off Mangaloie, but they weic destitute 
of water, and all but one ship depaited on that day; 
that solitary one, on bo.ud of which was Biiga- 
dicr-gtmcnal Maclcod, following on the 2nd Some 
inadequate sui»phcH weie subsequently thrown in, 
but they apiiear to have jiassed under the pro- 
visions of the armistice with Tqipoo Sultan, which 
he was every houi breaking At length the distress 
of the gaiiison became extreme. The salt meat was 
uneatable, the biscuit swarmed with vermin, and sea 
scurvy, the consequence of this loathsome and un- 
wholesome food, raged throughout the garrison. 

The sepoys had ncithor salt nor condiment of any 
kind , blindness, alleged to proceed from the con- 
sumption of rice without any antiseptic addition, 
seized vast numbers Two-thuds of the gaiiison 
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CHAP XI WGIC 111 llOSpittll, tlllci it WclS llOt linilSllol f*Ol tllG HIGH 
to dlop down on pm ado in tlic vain endeavour 
AD i?84 to shouldei arms On the 23id of Jauiuiy it 
seemed impossible longer to piotiact tins state of 
suffeiing with any adequate advantage Negotia- 
tion was opened, on the 2Gth, ai tides of capitula- 
tion weie agiced upon, hut not signed till the 00th 
111 the uiteival, Colonel Goidon aiiived with two 
shii)s containing a mouth’s ]novisions Had these 
aiiivcd eailiei the siege might have been piolonged , 
but now the articles weio agiced upon, though not 
signed, and Colonel Campbell would not lecedc 
fiom that to which his faith was jiledged The 
gaiiison wcie peimittcd to maich to TellicheiyMith 
aims, acoutiements, and the honours of war The 
gallant officei who, aftci nobly defending foi many 
months a place of no gicat stiongth against a vast 
aimy,had, on its suiiendei, obtained foi himself and 
Ins men teims rarely gianted, did not long survive 
the fatigues and anxiety to which he had been sub- 
jected he died on the 23id of Maich, in the same 
yeai 

About the middle of October, Colonel Fullarton, 
who, after his maich in the direction of Geneial 
Stuart’s aimy, had i etui ned to the soutlnvaid, le- 
ceived intelligence of the insolent violation of the 
convention of Mangalore, and he in consequence 
moved on to Pahgaut, with a view to effect a junc- 
tion with a force commanded by Geneial Macleod 
Pahgaut sustained a slioit and vigoious siege, but 
foil suddenly and unexpectedly Captain Maitland, 
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being on duty in tlio ticnches, took advantage of a cha^xi 
heavy tall of lain to diivc the enemy fiom the 
covcicd way winch Mas not palisaded, and pui suing 
the fugitives thiough the fiist and second gateway, 
the gaiiison veio stiuck with panic, and imme- 
diately suiicndeied 

The anticipated co-operation of Geneial Macleod 
in the lolict of Mangaloie it was found could not ho 
obtained Tcllicheiy, which Avas iclied upon for 
jiiovisions and stores, could alford neither , the 
tioops undci Goiieial Macleod could not be fui- 
nislied AAith field cqnijiagc in less than tuo mouths, 
and the state of the countiy presented insuimount- 
able difficulties in the way of a ia]ud advance 
Colonel Fullaiton had theictoic to dett'imme on 
a new couisc, and with a view to the nltniiatc expe- 
diency of advancing on Seiinga])atain, Avheie it was 
undeistood disafTcction pievailed, he pioceeded to 
the capital of Coiiubatoie Here his piogross was 
aiiested by mstiuctions fiom commissioners pro- 
ceeding to the court of Tippoo Sultan to negotiate 
These iiistiiictions lequiied the colonel not only to 
suspend his opeiations, but to abandon all his con- 
quests and to ictiie within the limits possessed by the 
Ihighsh on the 2Gth of the preceding July Such 
mstiuctions weic, to say the least, piomaturely given 

they Aveie founded on an assumption “that the 

cessation of aims appeared to have been distuibcd 
in partial instances by accidental ciicumstances, and 
without any authoiity fiom goveimneiit on eithei 
side,” when it was notoiious that it had been sys- 
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CHAP XI. tematically violated by Tippoo Sultan himself. 

inconsistent with the oidmaiy duty of a soldi 
inquire whethei he will obey lawful oideis oi 
and to exeicise a disci ction which is not entr 
to him. Colonel Fullaiton depaited so far 
general lule as to detoimine, while yicldincj^ 
dience to that pait of Ins lecciit instiuctions v 
lequiied him to suspend fuithei opeiations, to al 
from cairying into effect the remaindei, and Ik 
piessed his intention to retain all his conquest 
the leceipt of furthei oideis In extenuation ol 
irregulaiity, it is to be uiged that ho knew the o 
which had been conveyed to him to have oiigii 
eithci m a gioss ignoiance of facts oi m gioss 
ness 

The commissioncis enteied on then duties, 
there was appaiently not much diffeicnce in 
views of the opposite negotiatois Mutual los 
tioii was to be the basis of jx'ace, but the c 
in which the icstitutions woio to take j 
gave use to much discussion The Enohsli 

<3 

posed that all places captuied by either ])art 
the eastwaid of the Ghauts should in the first 
stance be lestorod , that the lelcasc of all the J 
hsh prisoueis should then follow, and finally 
the English being satisfied that this condition 
been faithfully executed, that exchanges of 
places captuied on the western coast should 
made. Mangalore had not yet fallen, and 
agents of Tippoo Sultan demanded that its 
lender should piecede the lelcase of the Eng 
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piisoners, pledging tlieu faith foi the due fulfilment ch^ 
of the lattei pi o vision The first commissioner, Mr 

Sadleii, was icady to assent to this airangement ; 
the second, Mi Staunton, had no such confidence 
in the good faith of Tippoo Sultan, and he lefused 
I to comply In this situation, the question could 

only he decided by a lefcicnce to government, and 
its decision was most piojieily given in favour of the 
opinion of Ml Staunton At the same time, a third 
membei. Mi Huddleston, was added to the com- 
* mission In this instance the government acted 

' wisely , they subsequently acted ^veal^ly They le- 

' solved to enfoicc the oidcis of the commissionei s 

for Colonel Fullaiton to abandon his conquests, and 
retiie witlnn the limits piesciibed by his ])ievious 
j instiuctious Colonel Fullaiton obeyed On his 

I maich, he met the celebiated missionaiy, Swaitz, 

who had been lequestod to assist the comnnssioners 
in the capacity of an inteijn-etei, and was on Ins 
way, foi the purpose of cnteiingon this duty. Even 
this single-minded and peaceful man could not lofrain 
fiom cNpiessing his astonishment at the oideis given 
to Colonel Fullaiton “ And is the ])oace so ceitain,” 
i said ho, “ that you quit all bcfoie the negotiation is 

ended ^ The possession of these iich countiios would 
f have kept Tippoo iii awe, and inclined him to leason- 

ablo teims But you quit the leins, and how will 
you manage the beast The Colonel could only 
answei, “ I cannot help it ” It yet remained foi the 
government to bcai witness against its own folly, 
ciedulity, and pi ecipitaiicy, and this was done 


L 
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CHA^xi. tematically violated by Tippoo Sultan Inmself It ly 
inconsistent with the oidinaiy duty of a soldiei to 
inquire whethci he will obey lawful oideis oi not 
and to exeicise a disci etion which is not entiusted 
to him Colonel Fiillaiton depaitod so far fioin 
general lule as to deteimmc, while yielding obe- 
dience to that pait of Ins locent mstiuctions which 
requned him to suspend fuithoi opoiations, to abstain 
from canying into effect the lemamdci, and he ex- 
pressed his intention to letain all his conquests till 
the leceipt of furthci oidcis In extenuation of this 
iriegulai'ity, it is to be uigcd that he knew the oiders 
which had been conveyed to him to have oiigmated 
eithei in a gioss ignoiancc of facts oi m gioss weak- 
ness 

The commissionois eiiteied on their duties, and 
theic was appaiently not much diffcience in the 
views of the opposite negotiatois Mutual restitu- 
tion was to bo the basis of jieace, but the older 
m which the icstitutioiis weie to take place 
gave use to much discussion The English pro- 
posed that all places captuied by cither paity to 
the eastwaid of the Ghauts should in the fiist in- 
stance be lestoied ; that the release of all the Eng- 
lish piisoners should then follow, and finally, on 
the English being satisfied that this condition had 
been faithfully executed, that exchanges of all 
places captuied on the western coast should be 
made Mangaloie had not yet fallen, and the 
agents of Tippoo Sultan demanded that its sui- 
lendei should piecede the lelcase of the English 
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piisoneis, pledging then’ faith foi the due fulfilment chap xi 
of the lattei piovision The first commissionei, Mi 
Sadleir, was icady to assent to this airangoment ; 
the second, Mi Staunton, had no such confidence 
in the good faith of Tippoo Sultan, and he icfused 
to comply In this situation, the question could 
only he decided by a reference to goveinmcnt, and 
its decision was most piopeily given in favoui of the 
opinion of Ml Staunton At the same time, a thud 
membei. Mi Huddleston, was added to the com- 
mission In tins instance the government acted 
wisely , they subsequently acted weakly They le- 
solved to enfoice the oideis of the commissi oneis 
for Colonel Fullaiioii to abandon Ins conquests, and 
retiie within the limits pieseiibcd by bis jnevious 
instiuctions Colonel Fullaiton obej^ed On Ins 
maich, he met the eelcbiated missionaiy, Swaitz, 
who had been leipiested to assist the commissionei s 
in the capacity of an mtcipietei, and was on his 
way, foi the pui]iosc of entering on this duty Even 
this single-minded and peaceful man could not icfiain 
fioin expicssing Ins astonishmeut at the oideis given 
to Colonel Fullarton “ And is the ]>cacc so ceitain,” 
said he, “ that yon quit all befoie the negotiation is 
ended ^ The possession of these iich countiies would 
have kept Tijipoo in awe, and inclined him to leason- 
ablo teims But yon quit the leins, and how will 
you manage the beast The Colonel could only 
answci, “ I cannot help it” It yotiemaincd foi the 
goveinment to bcai witness against its own folly, 
eiednlity, and pieciintaiicy, and this was done 
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Colonel Fullaitou had not ontnoly fulfilled lus for- 
mei oideis, when ho lecoived countci-oidcis, ro- 
qiming him to lotam possession of all that had not 
pieviously been given up, until ho leccived fuithci 
insti notions 

The commissioneis had hitheito treated only nuth 
Tippoo Sultan’s scivants at a distance fioni their 
mastei In then piogiess towaids the camp of 
the Mysoiean chief, they were subjected to eveiy 
inconvenience and indignity which could he de- 
vised They wcic conducted by loutcs almost im- 
passable, and scveial of their camels penshed 
Then jouiiiey nas so legnlateil as to keep pace with 
the pi ogress of famine at Mangaloie, and when only 
twenty miles distant fioin that place, they weie met 
by a letter fiom the Sultan, mfoiniing them that, 
at the earnest desiie of Colonel Canijibell, ho had 
agieed to take chaige of the fort Amved in the 
camp of the insolent Mahometan, the tent of each 
of the commissioneis was graced hy the election 
of a gibbet m its fiont Then coninuiiiications with 
then countiymen in the ships lying in the loads 
weie placed undei lestiaint, and the comnussioiieis 
leained that scveial Biitish^nisoiieis, mcludnig Gene- 
ral Mathews, had been murdered by the tyiaut, into 
whose power they had fallen It was not imnatuial 
that they should become appieliensive that the 
gibbets were elected with intentions beyond that of 
mere insult ' 

* It has been reported that the commissioneis meditated e^cniic, 
for which they could not incm much bhimc, but the cncumstances 
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It would be both tedious and useless to pursue the chap 
couise of the negotiation thiough all its toituous 

undei which the design was entei tamed are said to have been 
e\traordinary A nai rative of them is given by Colonel Wilks , but 
as the official recoids of the time contain no account of the tians- 
action, it has not been thought piopcr to insert any part of the 
details in the te\t The subject, however, is too curious to be 
altogethei passed over, and the following account is stated by 
Colonel Wilks to rest “ on high and incontrovertible authouty,’' 
living at the time of the publication of his second volume (June, 

1817) That authority is undci stood to have been Sir Thomas 
Dallas, the commander ot the commissioners' escoit Mr 
Swartz, the inteipietci provided foi the commissioners, was 
forcibly prevented fiom joining them, neither they nor any 
of their diplomatic suite understood either of the country 
languages, and the native niteipietci, Voncaty llangia, was 
one day taken ill, and unable to ohiciatc Under these cii- 
cumstances, the commissioneib had lecoiuse to a menial scivant 
of the officer commanding the escoit, to he the medium between 
the two states lu this impoitant diplomacy On the evening ol 
the same day tins man came to his mastei's tent in the gicatest 
apparent alaim, said that he Inid intelligence ol the most uigcnt im- 
portance to communicate, and even begged that the candles might 
be evtmguishcd to prevent observation These precautions being 
taken, he piocecdcci to relate that, after being kept standing toi 
several hours inleipretmg between the commissioners and Tippoo's 
ministers, finding himself much fatigued, he lay down without the 
tent wall , and aftci the dismission of strangcis, and theretnement 
of the scnioi commissioner, he heaid the two othei commissioners 
discussing and auangmg a plan for rcmo\ing on board ship, 
whcie they would have at least the advantage of personal safety 
m conducting their negotiations the auangements for cmhaikation 
were to he conducted with the utmost secrecy, and to he adjusted 
on the ensuing day by the surgeon. Mi Falconci, by means of a 
pretevt for getting on ship-boaid, which was also related The first 
commis&ionci was only to be appii/ed of it by then calling at his 
tent on their way to the boat, and giving him the option of ac- 
companying them, the escoit and attemlauts wcie to be left to 
then fate, and the only poisons iii the seciet weie to be the two 
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chap XI Windings It may suffice to say that as the arrogance 
and insolence of Tippoo Sultan had been encouiaged 

commissioneis and Mr Falconer (the memory of the living nar- 
rator does not enable liim to state wliethei the secretary was also 
included) A faithful service of many years and a considerable 
portion of sagacity gave weight to the statement of the servant, 
and the master retired to rest, and to reflect on what was proper 
to he done The nc\t morning, at biealfast. Mi Falconer ap- 
peared to he suddenly taken ill, it was neccssaiy that he should 
he sent on ship-hoard to be hied A boat was applied for and 
obtained for this special urgency, and he embaiLcd All this 
minutely accoided with the plan leported by the seivant on 
the preceding night The oflicci distinctly saw the first 
part of the piojcct m opciation, and immediately after breakfast 
assembled the militaiy officeis of the cscoit, consisting of four 
besides himself, including the aid-de-camp of the commissioneis 
He apprized them of all the facts with which he was accj^uainted , 
stated his own determination not to descit his men , but observed 
to them that the case W'as peculiar and nearly hopeless , that they 
wcie all bound by ties of aflinity or of fiiendship to one or othei 
of the commissioneis, and that m ciicumstances so dc«!perate he 
should exact no militaiy obedience, but leave to each the free 
option of acting as he should think c\i)cdient All instantly 
declared then dcteimmation to adhcic to then duty and obey his 
ordeis, whatever they might be He awaited the leturn of the 

suigeonm the evening, and the following conversation ensued 

Oflicei — Well, Falconei, how has the bleeding answeied ^ I 
hope you feel hotter ? 

F — V cry much better , I was so sca-sick going on board, that 
bleeding was found unnecessary 

Ofliccr — I am glad to heai that you arc so much recovered , 
hut when docs the boat come on shoie to cany olf the commis- 
sioners ^ 

F (tuniing pale) — ^What boat ^ 

Officer I could not have suspected you of active concurrence 
in a plan for deserting youi friends 
F -—In God’s name, how c<imc you acquainted with it 
Officer That’s anothei alfaii — it is enough for you that I 
know it (and then iccitcd the paiticulais of the plan) 
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by the timid submission of the Madias government, chap 
so tlic indications of a boldei policy led to dilFeient 

F — It IS too true, and I have arranged with Captain Scott, but 
I am not at libcity to tell you the particular time 

Officer — ^Then youmay piocecd, li you choose, to the commis- 
sioners, and lepoit to them, as the sequel of youi ariangement, 
that I am here to obey all their lawful orders, but also to do my 
duty to the troops committed to my piotection If there be any 
embarkation, I hope to see the last piivate into the boats , but 
my focntmelb have orders to give me piecise information, and I 
have a party saddled m the lines leady to seize as a deserter any 
and cvciy peison who shall attempt a clandestine escape 

“ The surgeon dcpaitcd, and shortly afterwards the officer com- 
manding the escoit was sent for, and piivatcly assuied by the 
second commissionei that theie was no intention of elFcctmg an 
escape, or of any per'-on going onboaid ship — Wilks’ Sketches, 
vol 11 pages 515 — 517 

Such IS the account given by Colonel Wilks, on the authority 
of a distinguished officer who was on the spot «it the time when 
the alleged ficts occ^uiicd, and who believed himself to have been 
the instrument of defe«itmg the design of escajic It is propci , 

however, to add, th<it the accuiacy of the icpoit has been im- 
pugned by one of the paities aflccted hy it Mi Hudlcston, after 
retiring fiom seivicc iii India, had attained the office of a directoi of 
the lilast- India Company The statement of Colonel Wilks excited 
considenible attention among those taking an interest in Indian 
alhui'^, which w<is extended even beyond that circle hy the pointed 
no tic taken of the Hubject m one of the leading reviews At a 
gencial couit of the Piopiietois of the East- India Company, held 
on the 18th of March, 1818, Mi Hume referred to tlie charge, 
and expressed a hope that Mi nuclleston would be able to repel 
it Mr Iludleston \^as not then an actual membei of the Court 
of Dnectors, the chbcussion having occuiicd during his quadren- 
nial ycai of exclusion from office, under the provisions of the law, 
but the annual election was approaching, and it had been alleged 
that, if he could not i chut the charge, he was unfit to be re elected 
To mc(‘t the immediate danger, Mr Hudleston, in geneial court, 
publicly denied the tuith of the chaigc, and piomised to picpaie, 
m due time, a detailed refutation Before this was completed, a 
VOL 11 
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CHAP XI icsiilts On the 11th of May the long pending 
A D 1784 treaty was signed It was based on the piineiple of 

letter from Sir Thomas Dallas appeared in the Asiatic Journal 
(May, 1818), avowing himself to he the mfoimant of Colonel 
Wilks, and repeating the statement contained m the Plistory 
At a general court, held on the 17th June, Mr Hudleston’s de- 
fence, which had been tiansmittcd to the Court of Directors about 
a fortnight before, was icad It was of e\tiaoidinary length, but 
the principal points of defence were the following To shew the 
impiobabihtyof the story told to Sir Thomas Dallas by his native 
servant, Mr Hudlcston stated that the only tent m which the 
seivant could have been intei preting, or the commissioners nego- 
tiating, was Tippoo Sultan’s public durbar tent, and he argued 
that this was not a place to picpare a sccict plot He lepiesented 
the improbability of the hrst commissionei , Mi Sadlcir, beino 
kept m Ignorance of such a plot if it had c\isted, and rcfeired to 
a letter addressed to Captain Scott, commander of a ship m the 
Mangalore Hoads, which was signed by the fust commissioner, 
’vthich letter adverted to a signal to he made on shore, for a pur- 
pose widely difierent from an escape of the commissioners, but 
which, it appeared. General Maclcod, who had become acquainted 
with the rcpoit of an intended escape, had supposed to refer to 
such a design Although it had been stated that the plan was a 
matter of general convcisation at Madias, Mi Hudlcston denied 
tliat he had cvci hcaid of it In addition to these points, Mr 
Hudlcston diverged into many othcis little connected with the 
mam charge He defended the peace which had been negotiated 
by the commissionei s, afrirmcd that he and his colleagues had 
been treated by Tippoo Sultan with great courtesy, and revived an 
explanation, which had been given many years befoie, of the erec- 
tion of the gibbets, which, be said, were raised not to strike terror 
into the commissioners, but for the use of some rebellious sub- 
jects of Tippoo Sultan, who had thereon expiated their crimes 
On the 1 6th of December the subject came once more under the 
notice of the general couit, and a vote of continued confidence 
m Mr, Hudlcston was passed unanimously, be having, in April, 
been re-elected a directoi without opposition But the discussions 
m the courts of the East- India Company foimcd only a portion of 
the controversy Sii Thomas Dallas published a second letter in 
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a restitution of conquests, but no compensation was chap xi 
obtained foi the atiocious tieatmcnt of the English 

the Asiatic Journal foi Octobci, 1818, in wliicli he claimed to have 
exercised much thankless foibeaiancc,’’ and complained of Mr 
Hudleston’s unaccountable want of memory on some points, his 
mmute and diHuse recollections on others, and the strange licence 
he had given to his pen In this letter, Sii Thomas Dallas denied 
that all the negotiations of the commissioners took place in Tippoo 
Sultan’s tent , and affirmed (on the autlioiity of General Macalis- 
tei, lieutenant and adjutant of the escort, as well as on his own), 
that they were usually earned on cithei in another tent, in Tippoo 
Sultan’s camp, oi in the public tent of the coinmissioncis He 
defended the cliaiactei of his native scivant, and shewed how his 
statement was coiroboiated by Sii Thomas Dallas’s subsequent 
conversation with Mr Falconer he quoted the testimony of Co- 
lonel Biucc that he li<ul heard scveial times fiom Mr Collins 
Jackson, secretary to the comnu^-sionois, a statcraent correspond- 
ing, to the best of Ins recollection, vith that of Colonel Wilks , 
and he rctened to a ork, entitled “ Mcmoii s of the War in Asia,” 
first published in 1788, and passing tluough a second edition in 
the succeeding yeai, in which the lollowing passage occmied, 

“ The commisfeioneifl, now apjireliensive of falling, like so many of 
their countiymen at Bidencu, by poison, loirned a project to leave 
their numerous tiain behind them, and make their escape to Tcl- 
licheny The pioject miscarried, and they continued m the state 
of irapriboncd men, laboinmg foi tlieir own extrication from im- 
minent dangei ” Colonel Wilks also published a letter, m which, 
among other statements, he alleged that, beioic the publication of 
his history, he had endcavouied to obtain an interview with Mr 
Hudleston, with a view to piocure infonnatiou on vauous points, 
but in vain, Mr Hudleston declining on account of Ins want of 
mcmoiy, and referring him to auothci person Finally, Mr Hud- 
Icston addressed to the editor of the Asititic Journ«il (Decem- 
ber, 1818) a letter, occupying thntccn closely punted pages, 
in small type, in wliick he maintains that the negotiations were 
always conducted m Tippoo Sultan’s tent, with the of 

that prince, but states that certain communications weie intei- 
changed with poisons called vakeeh, m othci places , and he 
affirms that he was ignorant of the passage quoted from the 

ri 2 
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CHAP XI. prisoners by Tippoo Sultan Hycler Ali had treated 
them 'With a ciuelty which manifested an utter dis- 
legaid to the preservation of their lives Tippoo 
Sultan did not hesitate to employ diicct means to 
depiive them of existence Captain Rumley, who 
led the charge against Tippoo’s guns on the fatal day 
of Colonel Baillic’s defeat, Lieutenant Fiasei, one 
of that officei’s staff, Lieutenant Sampson, a gallant 
officer, whose name is yet lemembered among the 
Mahrattas ; Geneial Mathews, and many of the oflS.- 
cers taken at Bednoro, all peiished in captivity, and 
not from natural causes But the British govern- 

** Memoirs of tlie War in Asia,’’ and even of the existence of such 
a work So diffuse are the papers which this controversy called 
forth, that it is impossible to present even a complete abstract of 
their contents, without occupying a space altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the importance of the subject Those who desire to 
enter minutely into the subject, will find all the documents in the 
Asiatic Journal, vols v , vi , and vii Stripped of the verbiage 
in which the matter is involved, the leading points appear to be 
these — ^A native servant informs his master. Sir Thomas Dallas, 
that he has learned that two persons, Mr Staunton and Mr 
Hudleston, meditated a certain act , and that a third, Mr Fal- 
coner, the surgeon, is confidentially employed m assisting them 
Sir Thomas Dallas relates this to Mr Falconer, who admits it to 
be true , and the truth of the statement is further confirmed by 
one of the other parties Mr Staunton subsequently sending for 
Sir Thomas Dallas, and without any inquiry as to the origin of 
this officer’s extraordinary suspicions, oi any preparation for so 
extraordinary an assurance, informs him that the commissioners 
did not contemplate escape or removal, for it appears uncertain 
which word was used Such is the case for Colonel Wilks and 
his informant On the other side is the solemn declaration of Mr. 
Hudleston, that no such step as that charged upon the commis- 
sioners was even thought of The reader must decide the ques- 
tion for himself 
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ment were too eager foi peace to iiiquiic iigidly chap xi 
into such matteis, and too weak to jnotraet liostili- 
ties in the hope of avenging them 

Between the governoi-genoial and Loid Macait- 
ney there had never been niucli coidiahty of leehng, 
and the difficulties in which the govciinnent of Ma- 
dras was placed tended to multiply the points of 
difFerence. The goveiiior-geneial had a plan foi 
suriendeiing to the Nizam the noithein cncais, in 
consideiation ot a body of cavahy to bo fuimshed 
by that juiiice T'lns was opjiosod by Loid Macait- 
iicy, and was ne\ei earned into effect Loid Ma- 
caitiiey had, with imndi difhculty, obtami'd horn the 
Nabob ot Aicot an assignment of tin* levenues of the 
Carnatic toi the sujiiioit of the wai This was dis- 
appioved by the governnnnit of Bengal, and the 
assignment oideied to be lescinded. Befoie these 
oidcis wme ii'ceived at Madras, oideis of a con- 
tiaiy chaiactiu arrived from the Court of Uirectois 
The goveinirKuit of Bengal, however, stubbornly re- 
fused to yield, and Ijord Macartney was equally im- 
movable The treaty with Tqipoo Sultan affoided 
othei giounds of diffeience Ft was disajquoved by 
tFie goveiimieut of Bengal, among othei icasoiis, 
because it did not include the Nabob of Arcot, and 
a new ratification, declaring it to extend to that 
peisonagc, was ’directed to take iilacc. Lord Ma- 
caitney again resisted, and hadthe govemor-geneial 
possessed confidence in the stability of his own au- 
thority, some violent measuies might have lesulted 
from these disputes. But Hastings was now tottei- 
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CHAP XI ing in his seat — heavy charges were in circulation 
against him in England, and ho had dispatched an 
agent thithei for the defence of his character and 
inteiests^ The influence of Loid Macartney at 
home appeared to be rising as that of Hastings was 
declining , he continued to exorcise his authority 
without impediment, until, in consequence chiefly 
of the revocation of the oiders of the Court of Di- 
rectors relating to the assignment from Mahomet 
All, he voluiitaiily relinquished it, and was ulti- 
mately appointed to succeed to the office of go- 
vernor-general 

* Major Scott 
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CHAPTER XII 

lx IS now nccessaiy to return to the affaus of chap, xii 
Bengal, loi the ptiipose of adveiting to some rni- 
poitaiit acts of Hastings’s goveimnent not hitheito 
noticed 

Dming the wai waged witli Mcei Cossim and the 
Vimcr ot Oude, the English had icceivcd some sup- 
poit liom the Rajah ot Itcnaies, named Bulwunt 
Singh Ills conduct had been sometimes legarded 
with suspicion ; hut, on the wliole, it had affoided so 
much satisfaction, that it was deemed light to sccuio 
his poaceful possession of the coimtiy which he ad- 
muiisteied liy a special jirovisioii in the treaty con- 
cluded with the vizier On the death of Bulwunt 
Singh, the British goveinment again inteifeied to 
jiiocuie a continuance ot the zeraiudaiy to his son, 

Cheyt Singh, and this object was effected, the young 
lajah heing subjected to the charge ot a consideiable 
pieseiit to th(' vizier, and a small meieasc of his 
annual tiihute. On these conditions, the vizier 
gianted suuiiuds eonfinning Cheyt Singh in the lights 
excicised by his father Subsequently, by \iituc of 
a tieaty concludml between the East-Iiidia Com- 
pany and Azoff-al-Dowlah, the teiiitoiies admiiiis- 
teicd by Cheyt Singh passed into the hands of the 
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CHAP XII former authority Now sunnuds were granted to 
Cheyt Singh by the Biitish government, confirming 
him m tlie exercise of the powois and rights which 
he had pieviously held undci the Soubahdar of 
Oude, subject to the payment of the same amount 
of tribute, and to an additional sum of about ninety 
thousand rupees levied undci the title of nuzze- 
rana 

When the war with France lendered it necessary 
for the Company’s government to make additional 
preparations for defence, it was determined to call 
upon Cheyt Sing to contribute to the object, and he 
was required to consent to the establishment of 
three battalions of sepoys, to be raised and main- 
tained at his expense The lajah did not object, 
and his vakeel at Calcutta proposed that the amount 
of the annual chaigo should be fixed at three lacs of 
rupees This was deemed insufficient by the British 
authorities, who deteimined that the sum of five lacs 
was not excessive, and required that it should be 
paid without delay The lajah, m conformity with 
the usual practice of oiicntal debtors, endeavoured 
to procrastinate, and the English resident was di- 
rected to assume a threatening tone ; but, ultimately, 
that sum was paid as the first year’s subsidy. 

The second yeai brought a fresh demand fiom the 
Biitish government, and fiesh evasions on the part 
of the rajah Aftei many attempts to elude pay- 
ment altogether, he furnished part of the lequired 
sum, but declared himself unable to complete it. 

* See page 66 
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His inability was not removed until two battalions chap xii 
had been put in motion against him. He then 
paid the balance of the subsidy, as well as the 
mihtaiy expenses nicuiTcd by his lesistance. The 
pioceodmgs of the thud year diffeied little fiom 
those of the second. After the ordinal y delays, a 
militaiy force was oideicd to advance, but the timely 
submission of the i ajah rendered their presence un- 
necessaiy In addition to the subsidy, the British 
government now demanded fiom Cheyt Singh the 
assistance of a body of cavaliy, to be continued dui- 
nig the wai The rajah did not comply, and fiesh 
cause of nutation was thus cieated. Shoitly aftci- 
waids the time ai lived foi demanding the fouith 
yeai’s subsidy It was reported and believed, that 
the rajah had inherited gieat wealth from Ins fathei, 
which he had seemed in two stiong foitiesscs, and 
to which he continued to maho yeaily additions. 

To these accumulations the eye of the govemoi- 
geiioial was dnected foi a twofold purpose He 
deemed the conduct of the raj’ah contumacious and 
disaffected, and on these grounds deserving of pun- 
ishment. The punishment of the lajah might con- 
veniently be combined with the lolief of the neces- 
sities of the Biitish government by the infliction of 
a largo pecuniary fine ; and this plan he resolved 
to adopt Having secured the consent of his coad- 
jutors, he departed on a journey to Benares. At 
Buxarhc was met liy Cheyt Singh, with a large fleet 
of boats Several iiitoi views took place between 
the goveinoi -general and the rajah, at one of which 
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CHAP XII the lattei placed his turban on Hastings’s lap The 
goveinor-geneial, howeYer, continued to prosecute 
his journey to Benaies, at which place he arnved on 
A D 1781. the 14 th of August Here he declined peisonal 
conference with the rajah, but dispatched a letter to 
him, stating at length the grounds of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the British government, and requiring an 
answer The answei, as must have been expected, 
was unsatisfactoiy, and Hastings chose to regard it 
as offensive His next measure was a strong one. 
He ordered the British resident. Mi Markham, to 
proceed to the house of the rajah, and put him under 
arrest The lesident executed the older without 
difficulty, the rajah calmly submitting 

While the go vemoi -general was preparing to 
cany out the design to which the seizure of the 
lajah’s peison was pieliminary, he was mfoimed that 
large bodies of anned men had arrived from Ram- 
naghur, and had pioceeded to the rajah’s house The 
guaid placed over the lajah consisted of two com- 
panies of gienadier sepoys, who were stationed in an 
enclosed square which surrounded the lajali’s apart- 
ments By some extraoidmary neglect these troops 
had been sent without ammunition To supply the 
want, another company of sepoys was subsequently 
dispatched, but on their arrival they found then 
passage disputed by a multitude of aimed men, 
who had surrounded the house and blockaded all 
the avenues The Biitish party were thus unable to 
advance to thesuccoui of the tioops in the squaie, 
who were attacked by the lajah’s men, and, being 
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unprovided with the means of resistance, were chap xii 
speedily cut to pieces In the confusion, the rajah 
left the house by a wicket which opened to the 
nvei', and by means of tuibans tied together, de- 
scended the steep bank to a boat, which was wait- 
ing to convoy him to the opposite shore Those to 
whom ho owed his escape followed him ; and the 
company of Biitish sepoys, who had ai lived too late 
to aid their companions, took possession of the place 
where they had been slaughtered The departure 
of Cheyt Singh’s men in the tiain of their master 
delivered the govcrnor-gcneial and his attendants 
ftom appicheusioiis which it was by no means un- 
reasonable to entertain. Had they piocceded to the 
govcinoi-geneiars quaitcis, ho, and evciy English- 
man with him, must have fallen an easy prey Tins 
catastrophe was aveitcd, and the escape is piobably 
to be attiibutcd to the mogularity and disoider 
which marked the entire proceedings ending in the 
rescue of the rajah 

Hastings now louiid himself involved unexpect- 
edly m actual warfare An attack was plaimed upon 
Ramnaghiu, one of the principal strongholds of the 
rajah This failed through the perversity of the 
commander of a detachment, who, by a premature 
and ill-judged inovomcnt, biought his paity into a 
situation whoio, m the language of Hastings, they 
were “ amuhilatcd rather than defeated ” In the 
mean time Hastings became alarmed foi liis own 
position, which tlieic was reason to believe was in- 
tended to bo attacked. The opinion of a council of 
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CHAP XII, officers coincided with that of the goveinor-geneial 
that letieat was desirable, and the party in conse- 
quence moved to Chunaighur The lajah continued 
to solicit peace, but Hastings did not condescend 
even to answer his communications 

At Chunarghur, howevei, he continued to be 
dieadfully distiessed for money and provisions. 
Supplies and leinfoi cements at length ai rived, and 
after some minor successes, it was resolved to attack 
the fortresses of Cheyt Singh Pateeta was taken 
by Major Popham by stoim , and on the same day 
Major Cl abb defeated a party who endeavomed to 
intercept his advance to the pass of Sackioot, on 
which an attempt was to be made simultaneously 
with the attack on Pateeta 

Cheyt Singh had not expected that the English 
would venture to attack him, and the concurrent 
success of Major Popham and Majoi Ciabb filled 
him with alarm He fled m the direction of Bidze- 
ghui, where a principal part of his treasure was de- 
posited, and thither he was pursued by Major Pop- 
ham. In the mean time the governor-general re- 
turned to Benares, to make arrangements for the 
administration of the country, a duty which it was 
declared Cheyt Singh had forfeited the right to 
perform The zemindary was bestowed on the son 
of a daughter of Bulwunt Singh. His ago was 
nineteen, and it might have been piesumed that he 
would have been held competent to exercise the 
duties of his office in person But from some cause 
which does not appear, this did not meet the views 
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of the governor-general, and the actual management chap xii. 
of the countiy was committed to the father of the 
new zemindai, undei the title of Naib Contem- 
poiary with these ariangements, the annual payment 
from the zemindar to the Company was consider- 
hhly laised 

Major Popham advanced towards Bidzoghnr, and 
on his appioach Cheyt Singh withdiew, taking with 
him as much wealth as he could sccuie. His wife 
and mother rciiiamed, and in their names the for- 
tiess was defended with considciahlc lesolution A 
suriendei was ])ioposed, on condition of secuimg to 
the widow of Tlulwunt Singh the possession of hoi 
propcity and the admiuistiation of a specified pei- 
gunnah The latter condition was obviously objec- 
tionable , and as the Itanee claimed all the property 
within the placi', alh'ging that hci son had earned 
away all that belonged to him, compliance with the 
foimei would have lelt the captors nothing but the 
baireii possession of the lortress The conditions 
wcio accoidingly lelused, uiidci the orders of the 
goveinoi-general, and the place finally smicndeiod 
on the single stijmlation of ])eisonal piotcction to the 
piisonois. Som<‘ tieasuii*, though far loss than was 
expected, was found within the foitiess; butnopait 
of it was (k'stined to icciuit the Company’s ex- 
hausted trcasuiy It was seized and appropiiatcd 
by the military as juize Majoi Popham, it is said, 
was not disposed to approve of this act, bnt he was 
oveiawed by th(‘ clanioui of Ins officeis This was a 
seiious disappointment to Hastings Ho had calcu- 
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CHAP XII. lateci on raising a large sum by way of fine on Cheyt 
Singh" — ^tlie lesistance ofFeied on behalf of the zemin- 
dai had rendered it necessary to incur expense m 
military opeiations, and when a portion of treasure 
was seemed, it was diveited to private benefit, the 
finances of government being bui denod instead of 
lelieved by the operations m Benaics. Foiled in the 
pimcipal object of his visit to Benares, the governor- 
general sought to obtain an advance fiom the oflB- 
ceis by way of loan for the use of government , but 
those who had so promptly seized the spoil weie too 
caieful to place any pait of it in danger 

Bidzeghur was not taken by assault, and it may 
appear difficult to deteimme the grounds upon 
which the appropriation of the ti ensure took place 
The mam one probably was, that those who made it 
had the power of advancing their own inteiests, with 
very slight chance of an aftei-icckoning — and that 
at a veiy i emote period of time, if it should ever 
occur It was alleged, too, that the extiaordmary 
despatch manifested on this occasion was caused by 
a disappointment to which the officeis had been sub- 
jected with legal d to prize-money in the Rohilla wai 
Another ground of justification was the presumed 
authoiity of Hastings himself When the pioposal 
to surrender Bidzeghui, on conditions, was commu- 
nicated by Major Popham to the governor-general, 
the latter answered in a mannci which it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the object of the proceedings 
against Cheyt Singh “ With lespect to the booty,” 
he said, “ this is lather your consideration than 
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mine I slioiild be very soiiy tliat your offieeis and chap xii. 
soldiers lost any pait of tlio leward to -which they 
are so well entitled ” That such language should 
have been held under such ciicuinstances would be 
inci edible, wcie the fact not attested in a manner 
that loaves it beyond dispute It lemains then to 
find, if possible, a solution of the difficulty Did 
Hastings really intend that the anny should enjoy 
the ticasure found in Bidzeghur^ “ It seems,” as 
has justly been said, “ iidiculous in the extieme to 
suppose, that the head and rcpiescntative of a go- 
veininent, which stood u]ion the hi ink of bank- 
luptcy, should have meditated a proceeding so suici- 
dal Did the goveiiioi-geneial then cxpicss himself 
hastily and ungiiaidcdly ^ At such a time — on such a 
subject — in answei to a icfeiencc of such weighty 
importance, it is impossible to behove this There 
IS one other mode of accounting lor Hastings’s lan- 
guage — it IS by asciibing it to a desire to stimulate 
the zeal of the nnlitaiy employed before Bidzeghui 
by the piosjicct of leward, of which, at a future 
time, Hastings couhl deteiminc the amount, and 
even adjudicate on the validity of the claim Un- 
fortunately, Hastings’s character for candour docs 
not stand sufficiently high to ensuie the rejection 
of this supposition. 

The conduct of Hastings, with regard to Choyt 
Singh, drew upon him abundant and severe con- 
sul e, and it fui lushed pait of the mattci of his sub- 
sequent impeachment In judging of it, the fiist 
* Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol ii page 417. 
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CHAP xii point for considoiation is, the justice of domand- 
ing from Clieyt Singli any contiibution towards tlie 
SCI vice of the English govcinnicnt beyond the rent 
oi tribute secured by the oiiginal contract between 
the parties. Both sides of the question may be 
supported by plausible aiguinents On the one 
hand, it has been alleged that, if such a demand 
wcic allowable, a person in the situation of Cheyt 
Singh would possess no sccuiity for the cnj’oyment 
of any part of the property which ho held under the 
solemn lecogmtion of a supeiioi authoiity — that if 
five lacs of lupecs might be demanded under extra- 
oidinaiy ciicumstanccs, so might fifty, and that thus 
the eiitiie profits of the dependant might bo alien- 
ated to the chief This, howovei, is an aigument 
icsting for its validity upon a presumed abuse of 
power. In the same mannei, the light of any 
government to tax its subjects miglit be questioned, 
because this light may be excicised to the purposes 
of oppiession and nun If any light existed in the 
goveinment of Bengal to demand cxtiaoidmary aid 
fiom the lajah of Benares, it must be taken with 
the coiielativc obligation of exercising it with reason 
and with a due regard to the rajah’s ability. The 
supreme authority in every state has a right to 
raise money foi the public sci vice, and to restrain 
crime by punishment , but it would be an abuse of 
language to say that any power can have a light to 
levy undue exactions oi to inflict unjust punish- 
ment. 

In support of the claim of the Bengal govern- 
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ment, it may be argued, that the annual contribu- chap. 
tion rendeicd by Cheyt Singh could be regarded as 
a complete satisfaction of the claims of the state of 
winch lie was a dependant only in ordinary times. 

The Biitish government weie involved in expensive 
wars: on what giound could any poition of the 
Biitish tciiitoiios m India claim to be exempted 
fiom the buiden of contiibuting to the expenses 
occasioned by those wars * The districts governed 
by Cheyt Singh wcio clearly British teriitory — they 
had been foimally ceded to the Company by the 
vizicr It IS quite ccitain that, if that prince had 
retained them, he would have felt little delicacy in 
icquiiing, 111 case of cmeigency, extraordinary assist- 
ance fiom the lajah of Bcnaies to the extent of his 
ability, or soiiiethiiig beyond it. The English took 
the same rights which had been exciciscd by the 
vizici, and their sovereignty was asserted by the grant 
of flesh sunmids to the rajah, and recognised by 
his acceptance of them As a subject, for such in 
tiuth he was, it was liis duty to contribute to the 
general defence of the state Hastings called upon 
him so to contiibuto, and notwithstanding the oblo- 
quy which he thci eby incurred, at a time when men 
seemed incapable of bringing to the discussion of 
questions of Indian policy any portion of the calm- 
ness essential to the discovery of truth, it appears 
probabli' that the cooler judgment of posterity will 
not legard this as among the leprchensible acts of 
Hastings’s administration If the right to require as- 
sist. nice bo conceded, the amount demanded does not 
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CHAP XII. appear unreasonable , and though Cheyt Singh com- 
plained bitterly, his complaints may fairly be as- 
cribed to the ordinary habit of the East, of postpon- 
ing to the latest moment all payments, however just 
or reasonable, and, if possible, of evading them 
altogether 

In regard to the demand for cavahy, the con- 
duct of the rajah was of a similar character, and 
can scarcely be asciibed to any cause but a disaffec- 
tion to the British government It had been recom- 
mended that he should constantly keep two thou- 
sand cavalry, but this was not obhgatoiy What 
number he actually had it is not possible to ascer- 
tain, but it IS certain that he had some , and though, 
after many evasions, he offered to furnish a few, he 
contented himself with merely offering — ^he sent 
none. That such conduct should excite indignation 
is not surprising, and reference being had to the 
relation m which the lajah stood to the Biitish go- 
vernment, it would be difficult to shew the injustice 
of visiting his contumacy with a reasonable pecu- 
niary fine. Hastings had resolved to inflict a very 
large one , his views extended to forty or fifty lacs 
of rupees an amount certainly disproportioned to 
the rajah’s offences, and the payment of which must, 
in all probability, have totally impoverished him. 
It cannot be questioned that, in determining the 
amount, the governor-general appears to have been 
influenced far more by a regard to the interests of 
the Company’s treasury than to the just apportion- 
ment of merited punishment 
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In the moasuies taken towaids the enforce- chap xh 
ment of this claim, Hastings, too, seems to have 
acted with undue violence His couise was pio- 
bahly dictated by the extravagant amount of the 
demand which he had determined to make it must 
have been quite certain that the rajah would not 
yield without foice, and Hastings went to Benares 
prepaicd to have lecouise to that last resort for the 
settlomciit of diffoiences Ho contemplated either 
the depiivation of Cheyt Smgh of his zemindary, or 
the seizure of the foits m which the lajah’s tieasure 
was deposited, with a view to the forcible appiopiia- 
tion of a sufficient poition to meet the fine The 
prehminaiy stej) was, as has been scon, to place 
Cheyt Singh in aiiest In any pait of the woild 
such a juoceoding would, undei the cii cum stances, 
have been thought harsh and opi)Tessivc In India, 
the subjection of the ])eison of a man of rank to 
icstiamt, IS felt as an indignity of the grossest cha- 
racter It piovokod resistance , and had the advan- 
tage gained by the rajah’s party been improved, the 
go vornoi -general and Cheyt Smgh might have 
changed places The want of spirit, or the want of 
judgment, in the lajah’s supporters, saved Hastings 
fiom captivity or fiom death, and secuicd him the 
means of inflicting vengeance on his enemy That 
vengeance was both summary and complete , but this 
was all that the governor-general gamed by his visit 
to Benaies. The treasure which he had anticipated 
was diverted from jiublic to piivate puiposes by the 
men who were the iiistiuments for executing Hast- 

X 2 
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CHAP XH mgs’s plans, and the main object of those plans -^ras 
thus frustrated 

The spirit which Hastings manifested towaids 
Clieyt Smgh was so intensely bittei, as almost to 
force an inquiry whether the public delinquency 
of this man could be the sole cause of the goveinor- 
geneial’s hatied. This is a question which could not 
have been satisfactoiily answered had not Hastings 
himself afforded the means. In enumerating the 
crimes of the rajah, Hastings accuses him of having 
entertained an intention to revolt. “ This design,” 
says he, “ had been greatly favoured by the unhappy 
divisions of our government, in which he presumed 
to take an open part It is a fact, that when these 
had proceeded to an extremity boi dering on civil 
violence, by an attempt to wrest from me my au- 
thority, m the month of June, 1777, he had deputed 
a man named Sumboonaut, with an express com- 
mission to my opponent, and the man had proceeded 
as far as Moorshedabad, when, hearing of the change 
of affairs which had taken place at the presidency, 
he stopped, and the rajah recalled him.”^ Here, 
then, IS the key, furnished by Hastings himself, to 
the feelings under which he carried on his proceed- 
ings against Cheyt Singh. While the contest be- 
tween himself and Geneial Clavenng was laging, 

* Hastings’s Narrative, pnnted in tlie Appendix to tlie Sup- 
plement to the Second Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Administration of Justice m India, 
1782 , and also m the Minutes of Evidence on the Trial of 
Hastings, vol i 
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the presumptuous lajah had ventured to dispatch a chap xh 
messenger to the opponent of the man who was 
eventually to he mastei of his fortunes For four 
years the hatied engendered by this act had burned 
in Hastings’s hcait, when an opportunity occuired 
for gratifying at once the claims of public justice 
and of piivate icvengo Such an opportunity Hast- 
ings was not the man to jiass hy. It is not neces- 
sary to asciibe the whole of his proceedings with 
regal d to Cheyt Smgh to personal hatred Inde- 
pendently of this feeling, he would probably have 
called upon the lajah foi assistance towards caiiymg 
on the war, and he would have been justified , he 
would piobably have visited his numeious failures 
with some punisliineut , and in this, too, he would 
have been j’ustified but in the absence of the dark 
passion which had so long rankled in his hi east, he 
would have piocceded with moie calmness, more 
dignity, and moie logaid to tlie courtesy which the 
rank and position of tho Kcmindai demanded To 
humble to tho dust tho man who had oflPonded him 
was a tiiumph which it was not in tho nature of 
Hastings to foi I'go, when ciicumstances threw in his 
way the o])poitunity of enjoying it He set his foot 
on the neck of his ciioniy, and was happy 

With the ex])lanation affoidcd by himself, the 
conduct of Hastings towards Choyt Singh appears 
pcifectly in aecoi dance with his geneial character, 
but the indiscreet revelation of his feelings is ic- 
markablo, as being in striking opposition to that 
cliai actor Disguise seemed to bo iiatuial to him. 
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CHAP XII On all occasions lie surrounded himself and hii 
tiyes with mystery Here is a striking excej 
A degiee of fiankness, which few men m such s 
would haye manifested, for once marks a comi 
cation from Warren Hastings. How is this 
accounted for^ By the strength of the pi 
which had waited years for gratification, and h 
oveiwhelmmg sensation of triumph consequei 
gratification when attained Poweiful must 
feehngs have been to overcome the caution of a 
with whom concealment was not so much a ha 
an instinct , which could induce him for once i 
the veil which on no other occasion was ev£ 
moved , which could lead him, unabashed an 
dismayed, to expose to the public eye motive, 
feelings of which the suggestions of the most 
naiy piudence would have dictated the conceal 
— and this, too, at a time when, under the av 
consciousness that some parts of his procee 
reqmied explanation, and under the humiL 
sense of disappointment at the failure of his fini 
speculations, he was seeking to disarm hostih 
apology ' 

In carrying on the review of Hastings’s coi 
through the remaikable transactions m Benar 
IS pleasmg to be able to pass ftom one portion 
which certainly reflects no honour on him, to an( 
where it would be a breach of justice to wit 
the meed of praise For a time Hastings w 
imminent danger, and no man under such cii 
stances could have displayed greatei intrep 
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of the kind m which he had been involved On one chap xii 
occasion Chcyt Singh had tendered a small sum, as a 
private maik ofhisiespect foi the governor-general, 
which was accepted This, too, was applied to public 
pui poses ; but, at the same time, it afforded oppor- 
tunity foi the employment of a senes of disguises 
and misicpicsciitations on the part of Hastings, foi 
which, as the money was employed properly, though 
obtained dishonouiably, it is difficult to find a motive, 
except in the governor-generars unconquerable love 
of mysteiy. 

Hastings has hcoii accused of intending to appro- 
priate it to himself, but the evidence does not sustain 
the chaigc. The gift of the viziei, however, he cer- 
tainly destined to liis personal benefit, and, in this 
instance, he entered on the iniipose which he had in 
view 111 a manner far more direct than was usual 
with him He did not advise the Court of Direc- 
tors of the transaction until four months after it 
had taken idaco A part of the sum only had then 
been paid, for the vizici’s treasury did not overflow 
with money foi the remainder, bills had been 
given, the amount of which was eventually realized, 
though tardily, and with difficulty. Having stated 
the fact to the Couit, and promised to render a 
faithful account, Hastings, without any preparation, 
or the suggestion of any reasons in support of the 
request, coolly added, “ If you shall adjudge the 
deposit to me, I shall consider it the most honour- 
able approbation and reward of my labours, and I 
wish to owe my fortune to your bounty ” The gift 
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CHAP XH posed to meet Hastings at Benares ; but the un- 
expected occurrences which had taken place ren- 
dered Hastings reluctant to leceive him there, and 
a letter was dispatched to the vizier dissuading his 
advance The vizier, however, persisted in coming 
to meet the governor-general, who had thus no re- 
source but to receive him with a good grace The 
result of the visit was the conclusion of a new treaty 
between the Company’s government and the viziei 
Befoie noticing its provisions, it will be proper to 
advert to a fact connected with the negotiation, not 
in itself very remarkable, but rendered of import- 
ance by the extraordinary conduct of Hastings in 
relation to it In the East, presents are indispen- 
sable auxiliaries of negotiation, and at the period 
under review the natives had little reason to ex- 
pect that European diplomatists would manifest 
any objection to conforming in this lespect to the 
custom of the country The vizier was in a state 
of the gieatest pecuniary embarrassment, but this 
did not prevent an offer to the governor-general 
of a sum amounting to ten lacs of rupees, as a pri- 
vate present Hastings took the money, and applied 
It to the pubhc service Thus fai, therefore, he 
may be thought not deserving of great blame, 
although it cannot be denied that, for his own ho- 
nour and that of his country, it would have been far 
better that be should have refused to accept of any 
thing offered as a private advantage to himself, and 
which the donor could not fail to believe was to be so 
applied This was, indeed, not the first transaction 
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of the kind m which he had been involved On one ch ap x ii 
occasion Chcyt Singh had tendered a small sum, as a 
piivatcmaik ofhisicspect foi the governor-general, 
which was accepted This, too, was applied to public 
purposes ; but, at the same time, it affoidcd oppor- 
tunity foi the employment of a senes of disguises 
and misiepicscntations on the pait of Hastings, foi 
which, as the money was employed properly, though 
obtained dishonouiably, it is difficult to find a motive, 
except in the governor-gcneiars unconquerable love 
of mystery. 

Hastings has been accused of intending to appro- 
pi latc it to himself, but the evidence does not sustain 
the chaige The gift of the viziei, however, he cci- 
tainly destined to his peisonal benefit, and, in this 
instance, he enteied on the puipose which he had m 
view in a manner fai more direct than was usual 
with him He did not advise the Court of Diiec- 
tors of the tiansaction until four months aftei it 
had taken place A part of the sum only had then 
been paid, foi the vizier’s ticasury did not overflow 
with money for the remainder, bills had been 
given, the amount of which was eventually realized, 
though tardily, and with difficulty Having stated 
the fact to the Couit, and promised to render a 
faithful account, Hastings, without any pieparation, 
or the suggestion of any reasons m support of the 
request, coolly added, “ If you shall adjudge the 
deposit to me, I shall considei it the most honour- 
able approbation and reward of my labours, and I 
wish to owe my fortune to your bounty ” The gift 
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CH^xii of a bundled thousand pounds has not often been 
asked with so little ceremony^ The apphcation 
was not complied with. 

* The recently published memoirs of Hastings contain a letter 
addressed by the governor-general to Major Scott, his agent in 
England, enclosing a copy of that which he had dispatched to 
the Court of Directors, claiming the personal benefit of the vizier’s 
bounty In this letter Hastmgs says, '' I am neither a prude nor 
a hypocrite Had I succeeded as I had reason to expect in the 
original objects of my expedition, I should have thought it, per- 
haps, allowable to make some provision for myself when I had 
filled the Company’s treasury, but I am disappointed I have 
added, indeed, a large income to the Company’s revenue, and if 
Mr Middleton [resident at Lucknow] does his duty, I have pro- 
vided for the early payment of the debt due from the Nabob Vizier 
to the Company But these are not acquisitions of eclat Their 
immediate mfiuence is not felt, and will not be known at all till 
long after the receipt of these dispatches It will be known that 
our receipts from Benares were suspended for three months, and 
durmg as long a time at Lucknow It will be known that the 
pay and charges of the temporary brigade have been thrown upon 
the Company, and that all the Nabob’s pensioners have been with- 
drawn , but the effect of my more useful arrangement, thanks to 
Mr Middleton, yet remains to be accomplished I return to an 
empty treasury, which I left empty I will not suffer it to be 
said, that I took more care of my own mterests than of the pub- 
hc, nor that I made a sacrifice of the latter to the former ” — 
Vol 11 , page 458 It is difficult to understand the boast with wbch 
the passage just quoted concludes In asking for a present of a 
hundred thousand pounds, Hastmgs had certainly manifested 
some regard to his own mterests, and, as he states that the pubhc 
treasury was empty, the time chosen for preferrmg the request 
appears, to say the least, mjudicious It is equally difficult to 
understand what he means by saymg, that if he had succeeded 
as he had reason to expect,” he ''should have thought it, perhaps, 
allowable to make some provision for himself, when he had filled 
the Company’s treasury ” How would he have made it Did 
he mean, that success would have justified bi nn i in accepting pre- 
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The "Visit of the vizier to Hastings was, however, chap xii 
productive of more important lesults than the trans- 

sents, and applying them to his private use ^ He knew that this 
was unlawful He could not mean, that with better success he 
■would have asked something from the gratitude of the Court of 
Directors, for he had done this under the circumstances which he 
deplores Had he succeeded better, he perhaps would have asked 
more , and if this be his meaning, it might be a curious matter of 
speculation to consider how much more If he thought a hun- 
dred thousand pounds a reasonable remuneration of partial failure, 
bow much would he have claimed as the reward of complete 
success ^ 

The passage above quoted from the letter to Major Scott forms 
a curious subject of comparison with the following, which is to be 
found in Hastings’ Nanative of his proceedings at Benares “ Pos- 
sibly it may be suspected — and may God forgive those who know 
me and countenance the suspicion— I have no title to an ex- 
emption from It with others, that I was influenced by a secret 
and mercenary interest ” The particular mode of promoting 
such inteiest from which Hastings proceeds to vindicate himself 
—that of holdmg out threats to extort some private advantage, 
without reference to public interests, is not chargeable upon him , 
but as It appears, fiom his own testimony, that had he not met with 
disappointments, one of those disappointments being undoubtedly 
the failure to secure the ti ensures of Cheyt Singh, he might have 
sought “ some provision for himself,” — some provision, it must be 
presumed, of laigci amount than a hundred thousand pounds, 
the disclaimer of all mercenary interest might have been made 
with less energy, and the solemn invocation of the Deity have 
been spared 

Hastings felt that his apphcation for the allotment of the ten 
lacs to himself was not likely to pass as an ordinary request, 
which being granted or refused, the matter would be at an end 
PIc commences the letter to Major Scott, already quoted, by 
saying, 1 have written a letter to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, which will be thought extraordinary , indis- 
creet by my friends, and presumptuous by my enemies at least 
they will affect to think so ” and, m contemplation of a refusal, 
he concludes by saying, only prevent, if you can, the refusal 
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CHAP XII fer of ten lacs of rupees from that pnnce to the 
Company, or their governor-general A now treaty 

being accompanied by abuse Conscious that his application 
was not likely to find favour, either with friends or foes — antici- 
patmg that its refusal might be accompanied by abuse, it seems 
stiange that he should have preferred it Why the passion of the 
governor-general for a fortune should, at this particular time, 
have raged with more than fe\ er heat , why the rupees of the 
Vizier of Oude should thus, beyond all other rupees, have capti- 
vated his love , why his desire to appropriate them should have 
been so violent as to break down all the mounds of caution and 
concealment withm which he usually intrenched himself, no one 
seems to have been able to conjecture But, if his prudence failed 
him, his sagacity was not at fault Piecisely those results which 
he predicted followed By his enemies the request was regarded 
as presumptuous by his friends as indiscreet ” His bio- 
grapher, after relating the oifer of the vizier, and its acceptance 
by Hastings, thus contmues but he committed, at the same 
time, the only act, throughout the whole of bis political career, 
of which it IS impossible to deny that it was, at least, injudicious 
He communicated to the Court of Directors the fact of the present 
having been made, and while he set forth his mode of applying it 
to the public service, he hazarded a request that, by the court, it 
might be given back, as a token of their approval of his conduct 
What can I say about this ^ It was clearly not the act of a 
dishonest man, for such a one would have pocketed the money 
without so much as aUudmg to it in Ins communications with the 
India House It was not the act of a mercenary man, for Has- 
tings s character was the reverse of mercenary It could not be 
the result of weakness, for of weakness no one will accuse him 
And what is more extraordinary stiU, it was a proceeding of 
which, almost to his dyuig day, he used to speak as if there could 
he but one opinion respecting both the justice of the claim and 
the hardship of having it rejected I am inclined to think, there- 
fore, that he must have entertained on the subject views peculiar 
to himself, of which, never having heard them discussed, I can 
give no account Gleig’s Memoirs, vol ii p 457 It is quite 
evident that Hastings’s views on the subject were pecuhar to 
himself, since no one else entertained them, and the biographer 
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was concluded between the British government and chap xii. 
the lulcr of Oude, one mam object of which was to 
relieve the lattei fiom burdens which he declared 
himself unable to boar His stipulated payments 
to the Company had fallen greatly into arrear , the 
maintenance of the Biitish tioops in Oude was 
thiown upon the government to which they be- 
longed, and though the charge was regularly ear- 
ned to the account of the viziei, there seemed little 
01 no piospect of the lespective entries ever being 
neutiahzed by a rccoid of coiiespondmg payments 
on the opposite page Under these ciicumstances, 
the continuance of the Biitish force in Oude to 
its existing extent was, not without reason, le- 
gaided by Hastings as dcsiiable for neither party ; 
the Biitish govcinmcnt malJing an outlay which it 


might, therefore, safely have expressed himself with less hesita- 
tion With regal d to the cases supposed by him, for the sake of 
bemg refuted, it may he observed, on the first, that to pocket the 
money without notice might not have been altogether safe Has- 
tings may certainly be acquitted of dishonesty in making the 
request, for there is nothing dishonest in simply asking for any 
thing, however extravagant and unseasonable the request may be , 
but to say that the act was not that of a mercenary man, because 
Hastings was not mercenary, nor the result of weakness, because 
he was not wcalv, is, in each case, palpably begging the question 
To these suppositions, however, another might have been added 
Was the act, which the fnends of Hastmgs can neither account 
for nor excuse, that of a desperate man ’ of one who discerned m 
the horizon the elements of a storm, which might be fatal to his 
power, and who, in the hope of alleviating the evils of his fall by 
the comforts of wealth, ventured one reckless cast for its attain- 
ment, with but little hope, indeed, of wmning, but with the con- 
viction that he could lose nothing — except character ^ 
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CHAP, XII could ill alFord ; the vizier adding to a debt, already 
laige, which there was but little probability of being 
speedily reduced. It was, therefoie, piovided by 
the new treaty, that a portion of the Biitish foice 
should he withdiawn Other reasons were assigned 
by the governor-general in justification of this pait 
of the treaty He alleged, and most probably with 
truth, that the distance at which the tioops were 
placed from the government to which they were re- 
sponsible exempted the officers from due control, 
afforded opportunity for unwarrantable emoluments, 
and diffiised the contagion of peculation and rapa- 
city throughout the army. Further, he repiesented 
that the number of British officers, civil and mili- 
tary, at the court and m the service of the vizier, 
their vast influence and enormous emoluments, were 
not only injurious to the revenue and authority of 
the pnnce, but exposed the British nation and go- 
vernment to the envy and resentment of the people 
of the country, by excluding the vizier’s native ser- 
vants and adherents from honours and rewards to 
which they might reasonably aspire. In proof of 
the purity of his motives in consenting to a re- 
duction, Hastings appealed to the facts that he 
was thereby diminishing the patronage of himself 
and his colleagues, and incurring the lesentment of 
those injuriously affected by the arrangements, as 
well as of their long train of friends and connec- 
tions 

The second article of the treaty, after reciting that 
great distress had arisen to the vizier from the mill- 
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tary power and dominion assumed by the jagheerdars, 
provided that the vizier should be at liberty to re- 
sume such jaghires as he might find necessary, with 
a leserve that, m all cases where the Company was 
guarantee, the amount of the net collection should, 
on the resumption of the lands, be paid in ready 
money to the dispossessed jagheerdar, through the 
British resident 

The thud article related to Fyzoola Khan This 
was the chief whose proti acted icsistance had for 
some time defeircd the final termination of the Ko- 
hilla war.* More foitunate than some of his com- 
panions in aims, he obtained by treaty the grant 
of certain districts of considciablc value, binding 
himself, in return, to retain in his service not more 
than five thousand tioops, and in time of war to 
assist the vizier with two or three thousand, accord- 
ing to his ability To this treaty Fyzoola Khan 
was very anxious to obtain the guarantee of the 
British government, and he finally succeeded On 
the breaking out of tho French war, the English 
sought assistance from Fyzoola Khan Some was 
afforded, but not enough to meet their necessities 
or wishes, and the vizier was requested to demand 
from Fyzoola Khan the aid of five thousand horse 
The answer of the chief was to the effect that his 
force consisted of only two thousand horse and three 
thousand foot ; that the former were at the service 
of the British government, and that part of them 
were actually so employed ; but that the three 
* See page 47 
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CHAP xii thousand foot were wanted at home, and that with- 
out them the collections could not be made. The 
governor-general thought fit to legaid this answer as 
evasive, and, with the concuirence of his council, 
directed the British resident at Lucknow to demand 
thiee thousand horse ftom Fyzoola Khan. The 
demand was made and refused , but the refusal 
was softened by an offer to furnish two thousand 
horse and one thousand foot, an offer which the 
instructions of the British negotiator did not permit 
him to accept The vizier, therefore, proposed the 
resumption of the jaghiie of Fyzoola Khan, and the 
third article of the treaty of Chunarghur declared 
that the chief had, by his breach of treaty, forfeited 
the protection of the Enghsh a declaration fol- 
lowed by a provision permitting the vizier, “ when 
time should suit,” to resume the jaghire, paying to 
the chief its value as recognized by the treaty, after 
deducting the charges of the troops which he stood 
“ engaged to furnish by treaty,” the amount of 
which was to be paid to the Company. 

It is impossible to characterize these proceedmgs 
otherwise than as giossly iniquitous Fyzoola Khan 
was bound to furnish to the vizier “ two or three 
thousand men, according to his ability,” but nothing 
was stipulated as to the descnption of men When 
aid is required, five thousand, mstead of two or 
three, are demanded, and these cavalry, although, 
the treaty does not give the light of insisting that a 
single man shall be mounted. The demand is then, 
reduced, so as to bring it, with respect to number. 
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within the letter of the tieaty ; hut the “ ability” of chap xh 
Fyzoola Khan is assumed at the highest point, and 
three thousand men aie called for They are offered, 
but it IS still insisted that the whole shall be cavalry, 
and upon the chieftain’s refusal to comply, it is so- 
lemnly declared that the tieaty has been broken, that 
the guarantee of the Biitish government has been 
withdrawn, and that the vizier may possess himself 
of his vassal’s lands whenever it shall suit his conve- 
nience. It IS true, that it was alleged that Fyzoola 
Khan kept nioio tioops than weie allowed by the 
tieaty, and that some deception had been practised 
as to the value of his jaghiie Neither of these 
charges is improbable , but it was upon his assumed 
failuio to fur rush the military aid stipulated by the 
treaty that seutonce of deposition was passed upon 
him. 

It cannot but be desunble to become acquainted 
with the precise views of the governor-geneial in the 
couise pmsued towards Fyzoola Khan Happily he 
has explained them in a document which accompa- 
nied the treaty of Chunarghur, when transmitted to 
his colleagues IIis comment on the article relating 
to Fyzoola Khan commences thus . — “ The conduct 
of Fyzoola Khan in refusing the aid demanded, 
though not an absolute breach of treaty, was eva- 
sive and uncandid ” The article to which Hastings 
was advciting assumes a breach of treaty on the part 
of Fyzoola Khan, and visits it with punishment. 

The man who subsciibod this aiticle on the part of 
the British goveinment says that theic was no ab- 
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CHAP. XII. solute breach of treaty. According to the piivate 
opinion of the govemor-geneial, which was quite at 
vaiiance with his public opinion, the chief fault of 
Fyzoola Khan was want of candour Well was it 
lor Hastings that this offence was not always pun- 
ished with loss of office, had such been the lule, his 
name would scaicely have found a place in the 1ns- 
loiy of Biitish India. Having dctciniined the of- 
fence of Fyzoola Khan, the govern oi-gencial pro- 
ceeds to misiepiescnt the conditions of the treaty 
with which it was connected “ The demand,” says 
he, “ was made foi five thousand cavalry. The en- 
gagement in the treaty IS, litcially, foi five thousand 
hoise and foot ” This asseition is untnie Fyzoola 
Khan was lestiaincd by tieaty from keeping in his 
SOI vice more than five thousand men , but the 
amount of his assistance to the viziei, as alicady 
stated, was to be “two oi tliieo thousand iiicii, ac- 
cording to his ability.” The govoriioi-gencial pro- 
ceeds to obseivo, that the British goveninieiit were 
mgicat want of cavahy, and in no want of infantry, 
and complains that “ so scrupulous an attention to 
literal expression, when a more hbcial inteipretation 
would have been highly useful and acceptable to us, 
stiongly maiks his unfnendly disposition, though, it 
may not impeach his fidelity.” — an extiaoidinaiy 
lemarlc, but less extraoi dinary than that with which 
the governor-general closes the subject. “ I am of 
opinion that neither the viziei’s nor the Company’s 
inteiests would be promoted by depriving Fyzoola 
Khan of his independency, and I have, therefore. 
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leserved the execution of the agreement to an inde- chap xii 
finite teim, and oui govoinmont may always inter- 
feie to prevent any ill effect from it It is thus 
attested hy Hastings himself, that he not only 
pledged the Biitish government to the lecognition 
of an alleged fact — that Fyzoola Khan had bioken 
the treaty with the vizier, while he privately avowed 
his conviction that the allegation was false, but that 
he solemnly engaged, on the pait of that goVein- 
ment, that one of its allies should be permitted to 
do that which Hastings did not think ought to be 
done, and which, in the very act ol conceding, he 
had taken pieeautions to pi event ' Volumes of ela- 
borate disquisition could not icveal the chaiactci of 
Hastings so conqdetcly as the lew sentences of com- 
ment on the third aiticle of the treaty of Chunar- 
ghni, which he has left foi the nifoimation of pos- 
teiity It is for this reason that the tiansactions 
m which Fyzoola Khan was concerned have been 
dwmlt upon at some length Neither in themselves, 
noi in their results, are they of any importance , but 
as illustrating the character and the policy of one 
who acted so conspicuous a part on the stage of In- 
dian politics as did Hastings, they acquiio an inci- 
dental value which gives them a title to be rescued 
fiom oblivion. Hastings, always vehement in up- 
holding the wisdom and virtue of his own acts, 
could not rouse the zeal of self-laudation to the 
pitch of defending his conduct with regaid to Fy- 
zoola Khan. He attributed it to the huiry and 
agitation consequent on his situation at Chunaighui, 
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CHAP XII but it would be doing injustice to Hastings’s calm in_ 
tiepiclity to accept the excuse Danger ncYei de- 
piiYed Warien Hastings of self-command ; and, as 
at the very moment when he was pietending to gra- 
tify the viziei by surrendering to him the teiiitoiies 
of Fyzoola Khan he provided for defeating the ob- \ 

ject, it IS clear that neithei his usual coolness noi i 

his usual ciaftmess had deserted him Hastings at 
Chunaighui was all that he had ever been elsewheie 
— the crooked and leckless politician, but the calm | 

and dauntless man In quitting this subject it is 
only necessary to state, that Fyzoola Khan was not 
dispossessed of his dominions — ^that his military ser- 
vice was ultimately commuted for a pecuniary pay- 
ment, on which occasion Hastings gave a true vei- 
sion of the treaty between the vizier and his depen- 
dant, and repiesented the gieat advantages of thus 
getting lid of “an article of a treaty, which was 
of such a tenour and so loosely worded, that the 
vizier could never have derived any real advantage 
from it ” 

The fourth article of the new treaty with the 
vizier related to the withdrawal of the Biitish resi- 
dent from Furruckabad, and requires no notice here. 

All these articles were suggested by the vizier, and 
conceded for his gratification In return, the go- 
vernor-general demanded nothmg, but offered to 
the vizier abundance of good advice with respect to 
the reduction of unnecessary expense, and the regu- 
lai and orderly management of his finances, to 
which the prince engaged to attend 
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The second article of the treaty, that which re- chap xh 
latcd to the general resumption of jaghires, was the 
most impoitant in its consequences. Among those 
affected by it weie two females of high rank — one 
the mothei of the reigning pnnee, the other his 
grandmother. These ladies were endowed with 
jaghiics for their maintenance, which weie now 
doomed to confiscation , thus leaving them depen- 
dant foi their future support on the good pleasure of 
the vizier, or on the power and inclination of the 
Biitish government to compel him to peifoim his 
engagements. The begums knew the chaiacter of 
then miseiable lolative too well to place any confi- 
dence m him, and the recent conduct of the gover- 
noi-gcncial was not such as could lead them to en- 
teitain much icspect foi English faith. 

In addition to the jaghiics with which they were 
endowed, the begums possessed considerable trea- 
suie The vizici had long coveted the possession of 
this, and Hastings, feeling that nothing could be 
moie convenient to the finances of the British go- 
veiiiinent than a tiansfer, to the vizier, of wealth 
which would immediately undergo a second tiansfer 
to the treasiuy of Bengal in liquidation of his debt, 
strenuously recommended the execution of the vi- 
ziei’s long-cherished wish. It is true that to the 
younger begum the good faith of the Biitish go- 
vernment had been pledged for the protection of her 
property In consideration of sums amounting to 
moie than six hundred thousand pounds, advanced 
by hci to meet the exigencies of hei son, the Com- 
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CHAP XII pany had solemnly guaranteed to her the full and 
entile enjoyment of her estates, effects, and jag- 
hues Subsequently to this agreement, both ladies 
had occasion to seek the protection of the Biitish 
government against their relation, and its interference 
was afforded in a manner which evinced a just ap- 
preciation of the lespective positions of all the par- 
ties concerned In favoui of the eldei begum, who 
had no claim of nght upon the Company’s govern- 
ment, the resident at Oude was directed simply to 
remonstiate With legaid to the younger begum, 
whose property that government had bound itself to 
defend, a higher tone was assumed The icsident 
was directed to afford her support in all the rights 
she possessed in virtue of the treaty concluded be- 
tween hei and her son, undei the guarantee of the 
Company Notwithstanding this tioaty — notwith- 
standing the subsequent formal lecognitioii of its 
binding force, Hastings had, by an equally solemn 
instrument, consented to the deprivation of the be- 
gum of her jaghiie, and to the confiscation of her 
moveable property It was necessary to find reasons 
for the spoliation The two following aio those 
assigned by Hastings and his friends — Fust, that 
the wealth of the younger begum belonged of right 
to the reigning prmce , that it had either been im- 
properly ahenated from him by his father and prede- 
cessor, or fraudulently appropriated by his mother, 
and that her retention of it was at variance with the 
Mahometan law. Secondly, that both the hegums 
were actuated by feelings of hostility to the Biitish 
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government ; that they had encomaged the rebellion chap xii 
of Cheyt Singh, and had excited disturbances in 
other places The fiist of these reasons is not veiy 
foinndable If the begum had leally no light to the 
•wealth -which she possessed, ho-w came the Biitish 
government to lecognizo the existence of hei light, 
and foimally engage to defend it ^ The objection, 
if valid, came too late The governor-geneial and 
council weic precluded by their oAvn acts from 
taking advantage of it. 

The second head of justification — the charge of 
hostility to the English — ^lests on a vast mass of do- 
cumental y testimony, the analysis of which would 
fatigue without enlightening the leadei It must 
suffice to obseivc, that it consists of heaisay evi- 
dence of the loosest and most unsatisfactoiy cha- 
lactei, scaicely meriting any sort of notice, and cei- 
taiiily fai fiom sufficient to j'ustify such a measure as 
the plunder of two women of high rank of all that 
they possessed An extraordinary effort was made 
to give im])oitance to this evidence by the mode in 
which it was taken It consisted of a vast number 
of affidavits, which wbic sworn before the chief jus- 
tice of the Supicme Couit of Calcutta and the 
judge of the Suddci Dowanny Adawlut It will be 
iccollectcd that the two titles do not designate two 
poisons • Sir Elijah Impoy, charged with the admi- 
nistiation of justice in two courts subsisting undei 
two different authoiities, found time, notwithstand- 
ing, to exercise magisteiial functions which do not 
aiipear to have devolved upon him in virtue of 
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CH AP X II. Ills connection with either. His stormy contests 
with the governor-general lulled into the most 
soothing calm, he was now ready to lacquey tlio 
heels of the same governor-geneial, for no higlici 
purpose than that of heanng affidavits sworn at a 
place where this leviathan of judicial dignity could 
not, either as a King’s or Company’s judge, pie- 
tend to any jurisdiction The plan originated with 
the chief justice himself. Hastings was piopaiing a 
nairative to vindicate his own conduct in lelation to 
Benares and Oude Tenderness for the leputatioii 
of the goveinor-geneial induced the learned judge 
to suggest, with more zeal than politeness, that the 
people of England would not believe Hastings on 
his own word, and that it would be advisable to 
support his statement by affidavits The govoinoi- 
geneial thereupon inquired whether Sir Elijah Im- 
pey would receive the necessary affidavits, and the 
ever-ieady judge promptly complied Tire lesidcnt 
and his assistant appear generally to have piocuiod 
the dejiositions, the chief justice swore the party 
offering them, and thus was this remarkable body of 
evrdencc collected * 

The execution of the design which Hastings had 
thus prepared to justrfy was, however, more tardy 
than he had either wished or expected From timi- 
dity, or some other cause, the vizier was slow in car- 
lyiug out the views which he appeared to entertain 
in common with the governor -general On the part 
of the begums there was neither timidity nor vacil- 
* Minutes ot Evidence on the Trial of Hastings, vol i 
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lation riiey remonstiatecl against the impending chap xii 
alienation of then piopeity. They prepared to fol- 
low up rcmonstiance by lesistancc, and so foimi- 
dable did their piepaiations appear to the Biitish 
lesident, that he loquostcd a regiment of sepoys to 
suppoit the viziei’s officers It is heio necessary to 
observe, that Mr Bristow, who had been leliictantly 
re-appointod to the office of resident at Oudo, in 
consequence of the compact with Francis, had been 
again lemovod, and his place supplied by Hastings’s 
attaclied followei, Mi Middleton This was m open 
disiegaid of the oideis of the Court of Diiectois , 
but such acts on the part of the goveinoi-gcncial 
had become so fiequent, that they scaicely call for 
notice, except where it is necessaiy to enable the 
leadei piopeily to undeistand the events piesented 
to him 

Thegoveinoi-geneial, resolved that the designs of 
the viziei should not miscaiiy loi want of a sufficient 
force, proposed to answer the call of Mr Middleton 
with an extiaoi dinaiy degree of libeiahty. Instead 
of one legimeiit, he directed the maich of four, 
with a field tram ; hut the resident was appielum- 
sive that tlie appioach of so iiumoious a (oicc would 
be disagreeable to the viziei, and on his suggestion 
its maich was countennauded. In the moan time 
Ml Middleton apjilu'd himscdf to <|uicken the fhek- 
eiing cneigy of the viziei, and at length obtained lus 
authoiity to seize the kidlali at Fyzabad, in which the 
youngei begum residisl This was effected without 
bloodshed by a legiment of Biitish sepoys, supported 
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CH^XH. by a portion of the vizier’s troops ; the force which 
had been collected foi the defence of the dwelling 
i^etmng, and drawing up in front of anothei house 
belonging to the elder begum, to which the youngei 
lady had previously withdiawn. The vizier thoie- 
npon issued an order, requiimg all armed men, ex- 
cept his own troops,^ to depart beyond the pi ccmcts 
of the town, under pain of being attacked Some 
delay took place in yielding obedience to tlie order, 
but the two pnncipal eunuchs attached to the esta- 
blishment of the younger begum surrendering them- 
selves, the town was soon evacuated by then aimed 
followers After an interval of a few days, an airange- 
ment was made, the begum undertaking to sui len- 
der all the tieasure which had belonged to the foi- 
mer Yizier. 

The process of surrender commenced, but pro- 
ceeded with a tardiness proportioned to the icpug- 
nance with which it was undertaken To quicken 
Its piogiess, the two confidential advisers of the 
begum were put in nous and restrained from food, 
lo leheve themselves, these persons entered into an 


engagement for the payment of a large sum ; but, m 
Mfillmg Its terms, the usual proportion of oriental 
e ay aad evasion was not wantmg After various 
attempts to extort payment by appeals to the fears 
e prisoners, they were removed to Lucknow. 


this part of the naxratave rests a kte of Mr^ M 

January, 1782. reportmg the events to the f 13th 

O events to the govemoi -general 
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Tin' follow m<> lottt’i wav adtlK'hSod to tlio ofl’u'oi oi ciui’ \ii 
tlii'ftuaul du'U' 1)V Mt .lohiiMin, the acting u'Mdi'ut 
" The* jSaliol) having (U'tt'inmu'd to lallict coipoud 
piniisliiiu'nt uiiou lh(' jnisonots uiidci }om guaid, 
this IS to dcsiK' that his olln-i'is, whi'ii they shall 
coiiu'. Ilia} havi' iu'c access to tlu' piisoiu'is, .ui<l Ix' 

])eniiitt('d to do with them as the} shall sei' piopi'i , 
onl\ taking cau' that thi'} Icavi* t.hein always midei 
voui chaigi'” It is not cleat whethei tlu' infliction 
of (IiH'ct toitiiK' weie actually intended, oi whetlu'c 
this lettei was only a ik'w ('\pedient. to w’oik upon 
the leal ol tin* niiseiahle pi isoiii'is, in the ('xpi'cta- 
tion ot diawuig fuith a litth' nioie nioin'} Tlu'ie 
is no prool that the older was e\ei aili'd upon, and 
as the piisoueis <io not ajipi'ai to lune coinplaiiK'd 
of an\ se\('riti('s evcet'ding those that tlu'y laid pie- 
\iouslv sulfered, the [iresuiiiptioit is, that impiison- 
iiK'iit, h'tfeiN, and depriiation of food, constituted 
the Sinn of Ihi'ir suHeungs. Still it is laiiieiitahh' 
to find till' naiiK' of ii si'rvant of the British goveiii- 
nient altaclu'd to a lettei, avowedly saiictioiiiiig fhe 
use of torture, as the iiuians of extorting nioiu'y. 

Nor can it I'li'ii he denied that, to a (H'rtain I'xteiit, 
th(' piactice hud Ix'i'ii pieviously ('iii[iloyed, and 
without lesortiiig to tho viziei’s authority as a scri'i'ii. 

Tin* irons fixisl on tho Imihs of the jirisoiii'rs were 
not ini|)os(‘d for the puipose ofseciiiity, hut hi'caiisc' 
it was judged that tho jiam and iuconvenii'iict' pro- 
duced hy thi'iii would lender tlu' wcau'is auMOiis to 
purchase case by tlu' suriendi'r of tri'asuie, and it 
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CHAP XII cannot be even pretended that the withholding of 
food could have any other object 

While the begums’ servants were trembling m 
captivity at Lucknow, the palace of the begums at 
Fyzabad was blockaded But these violent mea- 
sures being found at last to fail of pioducmg any 
adequate effect, the begums weie lelieved from the 
piesence of their besiegers, and their long suffeimg 
servants set at liberty 

The joy of the latter at their deliverance is repre- 
sented as being deeply affecting , weak, timid, and 
considerably advanced m years, these persons weie 
little calculated to meet the trials to which they 
were exposed It seems impossible to exempt 
those to whom they owe their suffeiings from the 
charge of ciuelty, or to deny that the series of tians- 
actions, of which those sufferings foim part, present 
a very discreditable passage in the history of the 
connection of England and India The precise share 
of the discredit which is due to the governor-general 
has been questioned , but it would be difficult to 
exoneiate him fiom any portion of it To the seizure 
of the jaghire which had been guaianteed to the 
younger begum by the British government he gave 
his deliberate assent The seizure of the treasures 
seems to have been an after-thought, and it was 
suggested by the vizier that it should be regaided as 
a substitute for the intended confiscation of the 
jaghires Hastings entirely approved of the design 
of appropriating the hoarded wealth of the begums, 
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but not as a ransom for their lands He insisted chap xii 
that both should be taken, and, with some relue- 
tance, the vizici yielded Hastings, it must be 
added, expiesscd gieat disapprobation of the conduct 
of the lesident, Mr Middleton, but it was not on 
account of his ii^oui, but of his moderation He 
was too slow in fulfilling the orders of the goveinor- 
gcneial to place the begums entiiely at the meicy 
of the viziei Such was the language of Hastings ; 
such were his views with regaidto the paities against 
whom the jnoceodings weio mainly diroetcd The 
ciueltics nillicted upon the unhappy scivants of the 
begums aie not attiibutabic to any ])ositivo oidois 
of Hastings, but ho was a])piized of them slioitly 
aftci they cominonced, and it docs not ap])cai that 
ho even expiesscd any disapinobatiou ol them, lb* 
was resolved that money should bo obtained, and be 
was nevei Heru])ulouH as to the moans by which an 
object upon which his mind was fixed was to be 
achieved 

His situation has been urged in his defonco, and 
his situation was uudoubtiully diliicult and ])eiil(ms 
With an t'xhausti'd treasury, he had to find the 
means of eairjing on exponsivo wars Ihit il Has- 
tings might dIsposs(^ss the Ix'gimis of their pro peity 
meridy beeausi' hi‘ wanti'd it, he might have tahmi 
the same eomse with regard to any otliei jiartii's, 
and those ladii's weie unloiluiiato in being the most 
eonvenumt objinds of])luttdei Hastings, liowevei, 
eoiileiid(‘d that tlii' pt'inilties indicted iijioii Uk' 
hegmiis weiejuM, and if so, he nspiiii's not the plea 
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CHAP xir. of necessity. If, on the other hand, the begums 
weie tieated mth injustice, the necessities of the 
goveinor-geneial cannot alter the chaiactei of the 
acts -which he sanctioned and enforced A state 
like an individual, must supply its necessities by 
honest means. 

With states, indeed, as well as with individuals 
want IS often the incentive to ciime Vaiious in- 
stances of this aie to be found m the eaily histoiv 
of Biitish dominion in India Jaffier Ah Khan was 
dethioned, and Meer Cossim elevated to his place, 
because the Biitish tieasuiy was empty Hastings 
engaged in the Hohilla war fiom a similar motive, 
and the spoliation of the begums can claim no moie 
icspectable origin Such acts aie incapable of solid 
defence, and their moral deformity is so sti iking as 
scaicely to need exposure The plea of necessity 
IS that of the stuidy mendicant or the vagrant 
fieebooter, and it is disgraceful to rulers, professing 
to govern in the spirit of justice and civilization, to 
have recourse to it The story of the errors and 
cunning of those who have thus sacrificed light to 
apparent expediency is not without value, as a warn- 
ing to those who occupy similar high stations and 
are subject to the like responsibilities It suggests 
the importance of a careful impiovement of the 
resouices of the countiies which they govern, and a 
caieful administration of their finances, in order to 
aveit that pressure of necessity under which the 
honour of public men has so often been lost, and 
that of their country impaired Nor is this the only 
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lesson afforded • the unamraous judgment of honest 
and impartial men has stamped with rcpiohation the 
moie than equivocal acts by which Hastings and 
others have, at vaiious times, sought to lelieve the 
distresses of the state which they governed Such 
will be the lot of those, if any should unhappily be 
found, who shall follow their example They will 
purchase present ease at the price of permanent 
disgiace This is to be lemembeied, when necessity 
calls for extraordinaiy measuics to meet it No 
management can command unvarying financial pios- 
peiity , no wisdom of adiniiiistiation can ensure 
exemption fiom leveiscs Misfoitune may ovcitakc 
the most prudent luleis and frustrate the most 
judicious plans At such moments, when the ques- 
tion arises, what is to be done to iclicvc thepiescnce 
of distress^ self-respect, if all other motives bo 
wanting, should suggest the answei — any thing 
within the limits of justice and lionoui — nothing 
beyond them. 

The moctuig of Hastings and the vizier at Clm- 
naighui took place in September, 1781 The lost 
of the year was consumed in endeavouring to force 
the couiage of the vizier to the point neccssaiy foi 
executing the views of the goveinor-general The 
first ])ait of the year 1782 was occupied in the vio- 
lent pioccedings forobtainmg possession of the wealth 
of the begums, which have been related Violent 
as they woio, they appeared to the govern or-gencial 
too tame, and his displeasure on this occasion, as 
has already been noticed, was intimated in no cqui- 
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CHAP XII vocal teims to the lesident, Mr Middleton At last, 
this long-pationized favomite of Hastings relin- 
quished the office in which Hastings had pertina- 
ciously maintained him, and his place was supplied 
by Mr Bristow, a man towaids whom the governor- 
general had always manifested the most bitter hosti- 
lity, and in whom he had repeatedly declared he 
could place no confidence Two years before this 
extraordinaiy appointment took place, Hastings had 
thus expressed himself m a private letter : — “ The 
wretch, Bristow, is gone to Lucknow If he at- 
tempts to do mischief there, I will recal him Foi 
God’s sake, help to rid me of so unworthy an anta- 
gonist, and to gain me the privilege of employing 
my own instruments, if the future salvation of the 
Company is to be left to my care I will not em- 
ploy Bnstow, though my life should be the forfeit of 
my refusal He did, however, at no gieat dis- 
tance of time, employ the man whom he had stigma- 
tized as “ a wretch,” and at the very place where he 
had expressed an apprehension that he might do 
mischief, this too, although there was apparently no 
prospect of his life being endangered by refusal To 
unravel the mystery which hangs over this appoint- 
ment would be difficult, if not impossible, and the 
subject IS of so little public interest, that the result, 
if attainable, would not repay the necessary labour 
Hastings appears to have ascribed the appointment to 

* See Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol ii page 336 It is 
not stated to whom this letter was addressed, but it may be pre- 
sumed that it was to Mr Suhvan 
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a desire to gratify one of his colleagues in council,* chap xii. 
but bis habitual dissimulation renders this doubtful. 

One point, at least, is cleai , it would argue little ac- 
quaintance with the character of Hastings to suppose 
that he was influenced by the opinion of the Couit 
of Hiiectors in favour of Mi Biistow. To whatever 
his conduct might bo owing, it was certainly not to 
this 

As might be expected, Mr. Biistow gave no 
gi cater satisfaction than his piedeccssoi, and a few 
months aftoi his appointment, the goveiiioi-gencial 
pioposod his lecal The proposal was icjcctcd by 
his colleagues, and Mi. Biistow was pcimittod to 
letain his office a little longer j Hastings, howevei, 

* See Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol n page 133 . 

^ The council at this time consisted ol the governor- general, Mr. 

Wilder, Mr Maepherson, formerly agent to the Nabob of Arcot 
(whose use to high station m the Company's service will hereafter 
be adverted to), and Mi Stables, picviously, like Mr Whelei, a • 
dnector Hastings was much annoyed by their opposition, and 
had they possessed the energy of Clavenng, Monson, and Francis, 
a repetition of the stoimy scenes of former days might have taken 
place Hastings, in one of his letters to his agent m England, 

Major Scott, draws the diaracters of his colleagues in a manner 
which, if not imjihcitly to be trusted, nevertheless deserves to he 
quoted as pourtiaying his own feelings towards them Hastings 
says, ''You will wonder that all my council should oppose me 
so do I But the fact is this , Macpheison and Stables have 
intimidated Wilder, whom they hate, and he them, mostcoidially 
Maepherson, who is himself all sweetness, attadies himself cvei- 
lastingly to Stables, blows him up into a continual tumoui, w^hich 
he takes care'" to prevent from subsiding and Stables, from no 
other canse that I know, opposes me with a rancour so uncom- 
mon, that it extends even to his own friends, if my wishes chance 
to piecede his own m any proposal to serve them* In council he 
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CHAP XII, nevei yielded a purpose, if it were possible to cany 
it, if foiled 111 one attempt, be bad lecouise to ano- 
tbei, dilFeiiiig somewhat mcbaractei or iii tbe means 
of making it He now pioposed the abolition of tbe 
Biitisb lesidency at Oude,and the restoiation of power 
to tbe native authoi ities This pi oposal was discussed 

sits sulky and silent, waiting to declare his opinion when mine is 
recorded, or if he speaks, it is to ask questions of cavil, or to con- 
tradict, in language not very guarded, and with a tone of insolence 
which I should ill hear from an equal, and which often throws me 
off the guard of my prudence , for, my dear Scott, I have not that 
collected firmness of mind which I once possessed, and which gave 
me such a superiority m my contests with Claveiing and his 
associates — Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol lu pages 121, 122 
In another pait of the same letter Hastings writes "‘I stay most 
reluctantly on every account, for my hands aie as effectually 
bound as they were in the year 1775, but with this difference, that 
there is no lead substituted to mine*' — Ibid, page 129 In 
another letter to Major Scott, Hastings again gives flow to his 
sentiments of his colleagues After assigning fear of the inquiries 
and proceedings then in progress at home as one of the motives 
of their conduct, and stating that Mr Wheler had confessed it, 
he says, As to the other two, they received an early hint from 
their friends not to attach themselves to a fallen interest, and 
they took the first occasion to prove that if I was to be removed, 
their removal was not to follow as a necessary consequence of 
their connection with me, by opposing me on every occasion, on 
the most popular grounds, on the plea of economy and obedience of 
orders, which they apply indiscriminately to every measure which 
I recommend, and Mr Stables with a spirit of rancoui which 
nothing can equal but his ignorance His friend, with the 
most imposing talents and an elegant and unceasing flow of 
words, knows as little of business as he does, and Mr Wheler is 
really a man of busmess , yet I cannot convmce him of it, nor 
persuade him to trust to his own superiority He hates them, 
and IS implicitly guided by them, and so he always will be by 
those who command him, and possess at the same time a majority 
of \oices ”---Ibid pages 145, 146 
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by tliG membeis of council through several clays, chap xii 
towaids the close of the year 1783, and Hastings ad 1733 
tiiuinphecl He siibsc(.|ucntly tendeied his own 
services to piocced to Lucknow, and, though op- 
posed in council, he succeeded m caiiymg this 
point also. On the 17th February, he departed on ad i 784 
his journey, and, passing thiough Benares, had an 
oppoitimity of witnessing the wretched state of the 
distiicts foimeily administered by Cheyt Singh. 

The managei first appointed to act foi the rajah had 
been dismissed, because he did not make his j>ay- 
inents with punctuality IIis successor, acting upon 
the pimciple that the sum fixed foi the levenuc 
must be collected, had subjected the jiihabjtants to 
tciiible exactions, which, togethei with a long con- 
tinued di ought, had leduced the countiy to devasta- 
tion At Lucknow, where lie aiiived on the 27th 
Maidi, the puncipal business of Hastings was to 
make anangements foi the jiayment of the viziei’s 
debt to the Company, but he also took thcopiioitu- 
mty o( lestonng to the b(\gums a poition of the 
jaghnos of winch they had leccmtly been violently 
dejuived This act is inoio difficult to be accounted 
foi than that liy which the ladies weie des])oi1ed 
It IS iuic that tlie tiealnioiit of tlic begums bad been 
SGvciely aiuniadvetted upon at homo, but Hastings 
was not in tbc halnt of paying much attention to 
such ciicmnstances ; and it is somewhat lomaikalilc 
that, aftei denouncing tho])iincosscs as the invcteiate 
enemies of the Biitish govoinmcnt, watcliing foi 
ojipoituiutics ot uudeiniining it and anxiously dc- 
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CHAP XII. siring its destruction, he now spoke of both ladies as 
being entirely in his interest, and expressed Ins 
belief that their influence with the vizier would be 
exeicised beneficially for the country which he re- 
presented * The reader who has followed the his- 
toiy of Hastings to this period will, however, have 
become accustomed to these sudden changes, and 
have ceased to feel any sui prise at them. On the 27th 
A.D 1784 of August Hastings quitted Lucknow, and on his 
way through Benares endeavoured to lestoie some 
degree of order, the country being almost without a 
goveinnient He arrived in Calcutta eaily in No- 
vember, and in Febiuary following embaiked for 
England. 

* See his lettei to Mrs Hastings (then in England) m vol n 
of Gleig’s Memoirs 
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CHAPTER XIII 

By an act of pailiament passed m tlie year 1779, 
the poweis of the existing government of Bengal 
were continued for one yoai * By anothei act, passed 
111 1780, they were renewed foi one year moie In 
1781 an act was passed, by which the light of 
the Company to their exclusive tiade, and to the 
teiiitoiial possessions of India, was confirmed to 
them until the expiiation of thice yeais’ notice to be 
given by pailiament aftci the 1st of Maich, 1791 
In the same session an act was passed to lemedy the 
abuses of the Siipicmc Court, j This session also 
produced the appointment of a select and a seciet 
committee of tlio House of Commons on Indian af- 
faiis, the one proposed by the opposition, the other 
by the mmistoi Each committee made numerous 
and voluminous lepoits. 

India, indeed, continued to occupy, m an unusual 
degiec, the attention of iiailiament In May, 1782, 
a lesolution, condomnatoiy of the conduct of Hast- 
ings, was voted by the House of Commons, and the 
Couit of Dnectors lesolvcd to lecal him In the 
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I See note on page 148. 
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CHAP XIII geneial comt Hastings was more foitunate, a consi- 
deraMe majoiity declaimg against his lecal 

Other resolutions subsequently passed the House 
of Commons, affecting -vaiious peisons, and among 
them the King’s chief justice, the Company’s chief 
judge of the Sudder Dewaniiy Adawlut, and the 
goveinoi-geneial’s takei of affidavits, Sir Elijah Im- 
pey The House addressed the Ciown, praying for 
his lecal, and an order to that effect was transmitted 
Impeachment was threatened, hut not earned into 
effect. 

A penod was approaching when the excitement 
pieviously existing on Indian affaiis, gieat as it had 
been, was to he mcieased. The mimstiy of Loid 
Noith had fallen early in the yeaa 1782. The feeble 
and short-hved admmistrations of the Marquis of 
Rockingham and Eail of Shelburne followed in suc- 
cession The latter was destroyed by the force of the 
united parties of Mi Fox and Loid North, whose 
tnumph mtioduced a cabinet famous in the history of 
Biitish party as the coalition mimstry The two sec- 
tions of vhich this imnistry was composed, had been 
long engaged in deteimined hostility to each other 
The habitual urbamty of Lord North had restrained 
him from indulging in the furious invective of his 
opponents, but the violence of their language to- 
wards him had been unmeasured yet they were 
now his alhes — ^a common desire to storm the seat 
of power having brought together men whose dif- 
feiences appeared irreconcilable They had suc- 
ceeded , the seals of office were theiis, but not the 
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confidence of the Crown, nor the good-will of the chap xiii 
pooi)lc By the King they weie hated Mi Fox 
and his paity he had long disliked, and his late fa- 
voiiiite, Loid Noith, hy his union with that paity, 
had lost for evei the confidence of his Majesty, 
which he had bcfoie so laigcly enjoyed With 
the people the new mnustiy was eminently unpopu- 
lai , the inonstious saciifice of piinciple wdiich had 
been made foi its foimation having disgusted honest 
and consistent men of all paities Still the mims- 
tiy was stiong ; it had the suppoit of a vast majo- 
rity of the groat and poweiful fauiihes ol the coun- 
tiy, and on this giound it hoped to defy tlio muted 
hostility of King and peojile 

At this time cveiynian could declaim on the mis- 
govciniiicnt of India, and eveiy man was piepaied 
with a icinedy It would have been stiaiige, thcie- 
fore, if a mniisliy, so bold and, in their own belief, 
so stioiig, should have shiiuik fiom the task of re- 
foimiug Indian ailaiis. The coalition ministry en- 
tered office 111 Apiil, 1783. On the 18th of Novem- a d ms 
her following. Mi Fox, one of the secretaiics of 
state, moved foi leave to bimg m a bill “ foi the 
bettei goveinmcnt of oui teiiitoiial possessions and 
dependencies in India.” Having piepaicd tlie way, 
by attacking the East-1 ndia Company and all jiei- 
sons connected with it, Mr Fox jnoceeded to ex- 
])ouud the idaii which himself and Ins cidleagues had 
prepared foi its annihilation All jiowei, comnici- 
cial as W'cll as jiolitical, was to be taken fioin the 
Company and tiaiisfeired to, two boards one to 
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CHAP xiii. consist of seven persons, to hold office for a term of 
years, under whose control the whole government 
of India was to he placed ; the other to he com- 
posed of a laiger numhei of persons to he called 
assistants, who were to manage the commercial 
business, hut subject to the control of the chief 
hoaid of seven The members of these hoaids weie 
to be appointed in the fiist instance by pailiament 
— that IS, they were to be appointed by the coalition 
ministry Subsequently, vacancies m the supreme 
boaid weie to be supplied by appointment of 
the King, in the infeiior, by election by the pio- 
prietors of East-India stock. These regulations 
exposed the objects of the contrivers of the plan, and 
proved them to have been power and pationage 
The members of the supreme board, it has been seen, 
were to be nominated by the minister, either in par- 
liament or in the closet The members of the 
inferioi board weie, after the fiist appointments, to 
be elected by the piopnetors of East-India stock 
Why were the first appointments excepted ^ There 
can be but one answer Because the mmistiy 
wanted the power of providing for some hungry 
dependents The whole patronage of India, too, was, 
directly or indirectly, transferred to the mimstiy 
It was to be exeicised by seven persons, nominated 
in the first instance by a parliament in which the 
voice of the minister was predominant, and subse- 
quently by the minister, for the time being, in the 
name of the King It was to be transferred from a 
quarter where it could rarely, if evei, be used for po- 
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litical purposes, to hands by which it would never he chap xiii- 
employed foi any other puiposo From one section 
of the cabinet, this perhaps might have been ex- 
pected Loid Noith and his fiiends had been 
charged, whether justly or unjustly, by then foimei 
opponents and present colleagues, with a disposition 
to favour aibitrary principles ; but how was the plan 
to be leconcilcd to the doctrines of the other section 
of the administiation — of the men who had always 
piofessed to dicad the extension of ministeiial in- 
fluence, and who avowed a belief “ that the powei of 
the Cl own had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished^” — ^liow could they suppoit a pioject 
foi adding a vast mass of the most desiiablc patio- 
nage to that alioady possessed by the minis tiy, and 
thus increasing an influence winch they leprcsented 
as tlncatenmg to ovciwhclm the hbcities of the 
country ? The aiiswci is, when they indulged in de- 
nounemg the giownig mfluoiicc of the Ciown or the 
ministry, they woic out of ofliei', and with no imme- 
diate ])ios]iect of dis]iensing that nifluenco which they 
])iofossed to abhoi — ^they weic now in ofScc, and thcii 
new jiositiou was so agreeable, that they wcio anxious 
to ictain it as long as jiossihlc Mi i’owys, a county 
mcmhei Avho took a conspicuous jiart in the debate, 
imagined the great leadei of the po]mlar section of 
the cabinet to oxpiess himself in this manner: “ I 
have now forced myself into a most exalted station ; 
the jieojilc, by whoso moans I leachcd it, begin, how- 
cvei, to think less of mo than before 13ut still 1 
have gieat influence in the countiy I have formed 
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kingdom— families of the highest lank and most 
distinguished chaiactei, who aie all combined to 
siippoit my administration I have joined a paity 
which I had driven two yeais ago from the helm of 
government, by my unremitted exertions foi yeais 
together But as my populaiity is on the wane, 
I will make good use of my time • the whole 
Indies shall for this reason contiihute to the 
splendour and permanence of my power I will 
take advantage of the zenith of my power to 
build me a golden fortress m the midst of the land 
of promise. That foitiess I will not only render 
impiegnahle, but gaiiison with a select number of 
picked ft rends and chosen adherents, on whose zeal 
and attachment I can safely lely — a fortress which 
no contingency shall be able to assail with success— 
which will neithei yield to the call of the people 
noi the inclination of the sovereign.”* 

* Hansaid’s Parliamentary Histoiy, vol xxm page 1310 
Among the passages most deservmg notice in the debates arismg 
on Fox’s East-India BiU, some observations of Mr Beaufoy may 
he referred to He said, " Examine the eifects which this system 
will have on the rights of the India Company — examine the ef- 
fects it will have on the Bntish constitution — you will find it 
embarrassed with difficulties without end — evils of uncommon 
magnitude rise upon the view This hill avowedly abrogates the 
Company s charter Charters, Sir, are not like other laws, repeal- 
able at the will of the legislature, they are compacts, and cannot 
he justly cancelled without the consent of both the conti acting 
parties That parhament has a nght to interfere in prescnhing 
the mode in which the Company’s territorial possessions shall be 
governed, no doubt can be entertained , for such interference im- 
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The mmistry-j however, iclj'ing on then numerical chap xiii 
sticngth, felt that they could defy alike gcneial lea- 
soiling and pel sonal attack, foi on cveiy division they 
commanded a majoiity of about two to one ; and the 

plies no bleach of the Company's chaitci But to subvert their 
constitution on the pica of an unpioved and unreal necessity — 
unproved and unreal as applied to these objects — to violate 
solemn compacts — to break through engagements, for the ob- 
servance of which the faith and honour of the nation have been 
pledged- — the authonty of pailiament itself does not extend so 
lai , for even the omnipotence of parliament is circumscribed by 
the eternal laws of justice Is there a man who ventures to deny 
this maxim ^ One such man it seems theic is — ‘Away with 
their charteied rights,' said the light honoui able gentleman (Mi 
Burke) , ‘ you are not bound to obscivc them the great chaitcr 
gives you authority to violate all othei chartcis — the gicat 
chaiter gnes you a light to do the cxtiemity of wiong Such 
IS the spiiit of this new system — such <ire the maxims by which 
its advocates iccommcnd it to the house. But the sacred lights 
which chaiteis give aic not the only lights which tins bill violates , 
it has a wider aim, foi its piinciplc is levelled at all the lights of 
propel ty The same powci which appoints agents and stewaids 
to the Company «igamst thou will, and makes them independent 
of their contiol, may equally ajipoinl an agent and stcw’'ard to the 
estate of evciy gentleman who heais me — may equally assign the 
management of Ins allaiis, the collection of lus rents, and then 
disposal wdicn collected, to a pci son in whose appointment Ins 
will had no share, and ovci whose aitioiis he has no control. 

But the power which deprives him of the management and dis- 
posal of his propel ty does, in effect, chqnivc him of lus propel ty 
itself Tins princqilc once established, what security have the 
other public comp«inics of the kingdom^ What sccuiity has the 
Bank of England ^ What sccuiity has the South Sea Company ^ 

What sccmilv have any of the public coipoiations ^ What secu- 
iity hd\c the national cieditois, oi indeed any individual, either 
for lus public 01 his private lights ^ It would be folly m the c\- 
ticme to suppose that this punciple, once admitted, will opciatc 
only on the aflaiis of the East- India CJompany Good pnii- 
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CHAP XIII bill being passed through all its stages in the House 
of Commons, was finally transferred to the Lords 
The East-India Company had petitioned the 
Commons against the bill, and been heard at its 
bai by counsel. The same course was taken in the 
upper house, though probably with but slender 
A D 1783. expectations of success On the 15th December, 
Ml Dallas, one of the Company’s counsel, hawmo- 
called some witnesses to estabhsh the case which he 
was entiusted to suppoit, requested that the house 
would indulge him by adjourning to the next day 
This was opposed — especially by Eail Fitzwilham, 
■who was named in the bill as the fiist commissionei 
of the supeiior boaid The Duke of Poitland, the 
nominal head of the admmistration, followed, and 
adveited to an extraordinaiy rumour which had 
been cuculated pietty geneially, in which, he said, 
the name of the most sacied character m the king- 
dom had been aspersed, and the name of a noble 
loid, he hoped, abused The Duke of Richmond 
spoke more distinctly, and read from a ministeiial 
newspaper an aiticle announcing the prevalence of 
a lepoit, that his Majesty had withdrawn his appio- 

ctples may sleep, hut bad ones never will It is the curse 
of society, that when a had principle is once established, bad men 
will always be found to give it full effect Hansard, vol 
pages 1397, 1398 It is not unworthy of remark, that these 
observations did not come from a member disposed to mamtam 
existmg things solely because they exist Mr Beaufoy’s opi- 
mons were what m those tunes were denominated extreme Whig, 
and which would now be called ultra hberal He was for many 
jears the leading representative m parliament of the mterests of 
the Dissenters 
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bation from the East-India Bill, and his confidence chap xiii 
fiom those by whom it was fiamcd, in consequence 
of an interview with Eail Temple, but treating the 
lumour as a fabrication Eail Temple thereupon 
lose, and admitted that the King had honouied him 
with a conference, in which he had given ceitam 
advice. What that advice was he would not state ; 
but he was ready, he said, to tell their lordships 
what it was not — it was not friendly to the principle 
and object of the India Bill After some fuither 
discussion, a motion to postpone the fuither heaiing 
of evidence till the following day was earned On 
that day the business was resumed, and on the day 
aftei, the motion that “ the bill bo committed” was 
lost by a majority ol nmetcon This was the icsult 
of the mteiview of l^ail Temple with the King, and 
of the ascei tamed fact that his Majesty disajiprovod 
of the bill Many jicers who had entiustcd their 
proxies to ministers withdrew them, and the Bunco 
of Wales, who two days before had voted with mmis- 
tcis on the question of adjoiunment, on this occa- 
sion absented himself from the liousc. The fate of 
the ministiy, as well as the fate of the bill, was now 
sealed. They had still an ovciwhcliniiig majonty in 
the House of Commons ; but, encouraged by the de- 
cision of the nppoi house, the sovereign losolved to 
dismiss them. The mode m which this was effected 
was smgulaily oxinessivc of the loyal disappioba- 
tion. At twelve o’clock on the night of the llth a d IIS'! 
of Dccerabei, a niessengci delivered to the two 
secietaiies of slate an ordei fiom the King, “ that 
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CHAP XIII they should deliver up the seals of their offices, and 
send them by the under secietaries, Mi Fiasei and 
Ml Nepean, as a peisonal inteiview "would he disa- 
gieeahle to him ” The seals, as soon as deliveied 
weie given to Eail Temple, who by lettei announced 
to the lemaimng members of the cabinet then dis- 
mission fiom office 

A new mmistiy was forthwith formed, of vhich 
Ml William Pitt, then only twenty-thiee yeais of 
age, became the head , but he found an mti actable 
House of Commons, against whose opposition he foi 
seveial weeks contended without effect On the 
A D 1784 14th of Januaiy, 1784, he moved for leave to bring 
in a bill foi the bettei government and management 
of the aflEans of the East-India Company Its lead- 
ing piovision was, “ that a boaid should be instituted, 
to be appointed by his Majesty, consisting of one of 
the piiucipal secretaries of state, the chancelloi of 
the exchequer for the time being, and a certain 
number of the pnvy councillois,” to which board 
the despatches of the Company were to be sub- 
mitted for approval The bill was brought in, 
passed through the eailier stages, and then, on a 
division, lost Ml Fox immediately moved for leave 
to bring in a bill on the same subject, but no piogi’ess 
was made with it The contest between the two 
parties found other matter of excitement, which 
kept the House of Commons in a peipetual heat till 
the 24th of March, when parliament was dissolved 

In the new parliament the balance of parties was 
leveised, and the minister had a powerful majority 
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On the 2ncl July, he intioduced an India Bill, re- Chap xiii. 
semblmg in its piincipal piovisions that which had a 
been lost in the pieceduig session It was oiiposed 
vehemently by the coalition paity, but passed the 
House of Commons on the 28th July It passed 
the Louis with fai gicatci ease, and ultimately be- 
came law. As this act was the foundation of the 
present system of governing India, it may demand 
some degree of examination 

By the plan established in 1784, the jiationago 
of India, the immediate management ot its affium, 
and the geneial light of ougmatmg all measuies 
connected with them, icnianied with the Com])any 
But these functions weic to he cxcicised uudei tin* 
obscivation ot a boaid, com])osed ot pet sous nomi- 
nated by the Cioun, ivho mtuc eutitied to he fully 
infoimod ol all matteis coiiiiected with the ])()h(tc!il, 
mihtaiy, and levenuc allairs of India, iiiid whose 
appiobation was necessaiy to give elh'ct io the me.i- 
suies suggest e<l by the autlioiity of the Com]>.iny. 

In case of default by the Court of Diieclois, the 
boaid nnght oiiginatc des])atclies ; and to provide 
foi ciicumsttinees wdieie seeri'cy might ho letpiirtHl, 
the Court wme to appoint a semi't coininiittK*, 
thiough which the seciet instructions of the boaid, 
when such were necessaiy, nnglit bo foiw.udcMl to 
the governments of rndia The jiowvr thus esta- 
blished w’as not altogidlu'r nc'w By tlu‘ act ol 
1781, the Couit of Diu'ctois wete bound to delivm 
to one ol the Secietaiies of Stale, lopies of all pio- 
posed des]iateh(>s on civil and mihtaiy allans, and to 
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CHAP. xiii. obey the instructions of the crown m reference there- 
to ' nor IS it unreasonable that goYeinment should 
havethe means of preventing politicalpower exercised 
on behalf of the Bntish Crown fiom being abused. 
It would peiliaps be difficult to fiame a plan for the 
government of distant possessions which should 
possess greatei advantages and fewer inconveniences 
than that under which the government of India has 
now for sixty years been conducted If the East- 
India Company were to cxeicise the powcis of go- 
vernment unchecked, abuses, similai to those which 
formeily called for the mteifciencc of pailiament, 
might again aiise The inteiposition of the great 
body of propiietors, instead of being, as it now is, 
a salutary and useful expicssion of public opinion, 
might become, as of old, an instiumcnt for clFecting 
objects puiely personal , and the Company’s courts 
might again become the scone of fuiious contests, in 
which, though public pimciplo might be pictended, 
none would be leally involved, the matter in dispute 
being, in effect, whether one individual or another, 
or one or another knot of individuals, should he 
enriched by the possession of lucrative office in 
India That a great empiio should flouiish under 
such a system is manifestly impossible ; and while it 
affoids mattei of gratification that the popular part of 
the constitution of the East-Iiidia Company has been 
preserved, it is not less so that it has been londered 
incapable of being used as an engine of mischief 
The evils of the old system of government w'ere 
attested by experience Those which would have 
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resulted from a change which should have annihi- chap xiii 
lated the powers of the Company, and transfeired 
the entiie admimstiation of India to a government 
office, may readily be imagined By dividing the 
power between the lesponsible adviseis of the Ciown 
and a body totally unconnected with political party, 
both classes of evils are to a gieat extent avoided. 

The patronage of India, which all constitutional 
authorities have thought it would be dangeious to 
place with the Ciown, is deposited in the hands of 
a body over whom the Crown and its ministeis can 
exercise scarcely any influence. With those who, 
thus free fiom political bias, admimstci this pa- 
tronage rests the powci also of communicating witli 
the local govcinments, and of oiiginating the oidms 
and instiuctions tiansmitted (oi then guidance , but 
such orders lequiiing the appioliation of a biancli 
of the executive govcininent of tlie Ciown to give 
them effect, nothing at vaiianec with the lights of 
the soveioign, with the general interests of tlie em- 
pire, or with the general iiolicy of tlie mimstiy foi 
the time being, can lie earned into effect Beisonal 
claims 01 complaints having to pass the ordeal of 
two inquiiies, conducted under two difleumt and 
independent authoiitu's, will be lai moie lihidy to 
be decided with justice tli.in if they wme suIijocUhI 
only to one The discussion called foith by such a 
system is anotliei advantage Avhicli wouhl bt* lost, 
under any other diffeiing from it essentially Tlu' 
system might probably be impiovi'd in some' nii- 
VOL 11 ‘2 A 
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CHAP XHI. nute points, *■ but the lumciplo which la at its 
foundation is admirable It has been alleged that 
it IS cumbeisome and anomalous All systems 
of check are to a certain extent cumbeisome, 
but we submit to this inconvenience foi the sake 
of secuiity. The othci objection scaicely deseives 
refutation Government is a practical mattei, and, 
if its objects be attained, it is of little impoitance 
whethei oi not the machmeiy be regular and sym- 
metrical 

Besides establishing the Board of Conti ol, the 
East-India Act of Mi Pitt sought to check con op- 
tion in the seivants of the East-India Company, by 
subjecting them to inquiiy as to their fortunes, and 
by piepanng for the trial of then offences a new 
tiibunal These provisions, howevei well intended, 
are not entitled to any poition of the piaise which 
IS due to the mam object of the act Seivants of 
the Company, returning from India, were lequned 
to delivei mventoiies of then propeity, and this 
enactment was fortified by penalties of extreme 
severity This part of tho bill was repealed two years 
afterwards It ought never to have been passed 
the inquisitorial proceedings which it sanctioned 
aie utterly inconsistent with the habits of a free 

* As, for instance, m providing the means of formally and 
publicly recoiding the grounds of difference between the Board 
and the Court of Durectors when ureconcilable An objection, not 
altogether unimportant, has been taken to the constitution of the 
Home Government of India, as mvolvmg a divided responsibihty, 
which objection would lose much of its force, if the Boaid of Com- 
missioners and the Court of Directors each acted undei the convic- 
tion that their differences of opinion would come before the public 
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country Another unfoitunate poition of the act chap xiii. 
was, the creation of a new tiibunal foi the trial 
of Indian delinquents, and the provision of new 
modes of piocedure against such criminals Thiee 
of the judges weie to be membeis of this extiaoi- 
dinaiy tiibunal , the icst, seven in number, were to 
be members of the two houses of parliament, chosen 
by their fellow-membeis The majoiity of the pel- 
sons, theiefoie, to whom it was proposed to commit 
the investigation and punishment of Indian crime 
would have been political partizans Among the 
novelties introduced into the foims of proceeding, 
was the admission of evidence taken in India bcfoie 
a competent tiibunal, the effect of which would 
have been to jdace the libeity, piopeity, and chaiac- 
tci of accused ]icrsons at the nicicy of witnesses, 
and those Indian witnesses, whom they v ould have 
no oppoitiimty of subjecting to cioss-exami nation 
Buiko, 111 sjieaking of this monstrous tribunal, might 
M'oll exclaim, “ all that had yet been said of the j'udi- 
catiue which was now established for the puiposc of 
]nmishmg the delinquencies committed in India fell 
shoit of its turpitude . it had no autlioiity, example, 
similitude, oi ])ieccdeiit, in the history of this coun- 
try, except, peihaps, the Stai Chamber of detest- 
able memory That institution, which had made 
the lieaits of the whole nation to quake and trem- 
ble, was composed of pecis, privy councillois, and 
judges”* It IS icmaikablo that tins tribunal, winch 
occupies nineteen sections of the act by winch it was 
* Hansard’s Pdili-imcntny Histoiy, vol \\v paRPl270 
•2 A 2 
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CHAP xiii. established, and which two years aftei wards was the 
subject of laborious modification by anothei act, the 
provisions of which are yet unrepealed, has ncvoi, in 
a single instance, been resorted to A couit was 
prepared, befoie which Indian delinquency was to 
tiemble, but not a single criminal has ever been 
arraigned at its bar; and though the acts which ino- 
vide for its existence may long continue to slumber 
on the Statute Book, there is little probability that 
its terrors will ever be called forth 

Pursuing the tram of home affairs, we find the 
debts of the Nabob of Aicot occupying the atten- 
tion of the Court of Directors, the government 
Boaid of Commissioners, and the House of Com- 
mons By the act of 1784, an inquiry into this 
subject had been required The Court of Diiectois 
proceeded to carry into effect the intention of the 
act, and framed a despatch, addressed to the gover- 
nor and council of Madras, lequiimg them to enter 
upon a full investigation But the authority with 
which the couit had to co-opoiate took a different 
view The newly constituted Board of Commis- 
sioners, at the head of which was Mr Dundas, 
declared that no such inquiry as that proposed by 
the Court of Directors was necessary, and, dividing 
the alleged debts into three classes, they resolved 
that the account of the whole should be made up 
with interest, and that a portion of the revenues of 
the Carnatic should be annually set apart for the 
liquidation 

This was either a lamentable eiior of judgment 
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oi a culpable bieach of duty The claims of the 
alleged cieditois of the Nabob of Aicot were sur- 
lounded by circumstances of the highest degree of 
suspicion If evoi tlicic weio claims winch called 
foi minute and seaiching iiiquny, such wcie those 
The course taken by the nniiistiy upon this question 
tended to cast gieat disci edit upon them, and to 
affoid to the opposition favourable giound of attack 
On the 28th Fcbiuaiy, 1785, Mi Fox called the 
attention of the House of Commons to the subject, 
and moved foi the papeis connected with the mquny 
The motion was lost, as weie two snnilai motions in 
the House of Loids , but opjioitunity was taken to 
impugn the motives of the mimstiy, and to adduce 
pilausiblc leasoiis for believing that the decision was 
attiibutablc to paihamentaiy mfluenci' It will bo 
lecollected that a jieison named Paul Henficld was 
one of the chief cieditoisoftho Nabob of Aicot, and 
that he lepreseutod seveial other cieditois * Much 
juggloiy had been subso(|uently piactiscd, and the 
name of Benfield had disappeared fiom the list of 
cieditois, and been lestoied to it, as cncumstances 
suited At length, Hciifield had jirocuied himsoll 
to be elected to paihameiit, togcthei (accoidmg to 
Euiko'j) with seven other persons, of like piiiici- 
ples and views with himself He soon aftorwaids 
dcjiaited foi Madias, leaving as his rc'ineseiita- 
tivo Ml Richaid Atkinson, a gentleman whom the 
ininistiy delighted to honour, on the giound, it was 
alleged and believed, of the pains which ho Ii.hI 

+ See p,igcs 200, 201 

1 Speech on Foxb motion, 28th Feliruaiy, lyso 
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CHAP XHi taken to promote the letuin of membeis of pailia- 
ment faYOuiable to theii mteiests The defence of 
mnijsters was weak, but then majoiity was laige 
The papers were refused, partly on the giound that 
the public interests might suffei fioin giving them 
publicity It IS not easy to suppose that ministers 
were influenced by this fear, foi a bookseller had 
obtained a copy of the papers, and published them. 

In this instance it must be admitted that the 
advantages of the revised system for administeiing 
the government of India were not fully realized, 
and that the power of the board of commissioners 
was used to perpetiate a foul job Yet even hero 
some advantage over the moie simple system is ap- 
parent The Court of Directors had the power ol 
remonstrating against what they considered an act 
of gloss injustice and impi evidence, and they did 
remonstrate Their resistance attracted the atten- 
tion of the party opposed to ministcis in parliament, 
and though the evil was not redressed, it was 
exposed 

The stage of Indian politics was now about to bo 
occupied by a drama of greater dignity, though, 
perhaps, of less importance Foi several years, the 
administration of Hastings had been violently at- 
tacked in parliament, and nearly every party in the 
state had joined m condemning him In a series of 
reports, of which Burke was the framer, his principal 
acts had been assailed with great talent and great 
severity Threats of further proceedings had boon 
held out, and on the return of Hastings to England, 
Buike declared, that if the task were undertaken by 
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110 one else, he should stand forth as the accuser of chap xiii 
the letuined governor-general There can bo little 
douht that he was well disposed to execute the 
office which he thus undeitook, but theie is leason 
to behove that his own aidoui was not shared by 
some of his pailiamentary fiiends, without whose 
assistance the attempt must fail The ministiy, 
though some of the members weie the pledged ac- 
cuseis of Hastings, weie notoiiously indisposed to 
proceed against him , and had Hastings been willing 
to accept the boon with which Sn Thomas Rum- 
bold and otheis weie content — ^liad he been satisfied 
with letiiement and impunity, it is ]>ossiblo, as the 
]iledgcs of statesmen aie soon forgotten, that ho 
might have been peiimttod to sink undistuihed into 
obscuiity But Hastings was ambitious lie had 
come back, not to tliiow himself njion the loibeai- 
ance of Ins foes, but to challenge honouis and 
lewards He was aware that his enemies weie nii- 
inoious and, both fiom then abilities and political 
influcuco, ])owerful- but lie knew also, that h(> 
was not without suppoitcrs ; some acting fiomimii- 
ciple and feeling — some stimulated by the libei.ility 
with which he distributed his funds In addition 
to this souicc of encouiagcmciit, he felt stioiig in 
the consciousness that ho desoivcd what he souglit 
Looking back to the many equivocal, and moie than 
equivocal, acts of his admmistiation, this may appeal 
strange, but it was undoubtedly the fact Hastings’s 
extiavagant solf-osteeni would not allow him to 
boliove that he could do wiong, oi .it least that 
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CHAP XIII he could eir to any seiious extent The proudest 
pontiff that ever boasted the power of the keys 
had scaicely a higher opinion of his own infallibility 
than had Hastings He expressed astonishment 
that acts, which all mankind condemned, should 
draw foith repiobation — and his astonishment was 
not always affected In some eases, there is no 
doubt that he leally felt it the acts were his — 
therefoie, they weie light Under the influence of 
such feelings and hopes, Hastings was prepared to 
dare his opponents to the combat It is not un- 
likely that in this course he was influenced by the 
conxiction that they would not have the courage to 
proceed, and he could not but feel that, if they de- 
clined his challenge, they would leave him in posses- 
sion of the vantage-giound 

Accoidmgly, at the commencement of the ses- 
AD 1786 sion of 1786, Buike was reminded of his piomise 
to proceed by Hastings’s agent, Majoi Scott — who, 
the better to cany on the business of his pim- 
cipal, had, m coiifoimity with the pieccdont sot by 
the Nabob of Ai cot’s attoinies, ^irocuied a scat iii 
parliament If Buike and his friends wcic wavei- 
ing, this determined then course, and on the 17th 
February the preliminary proceedings against Has- 
tings commenced, by a motion for papeis i elating 
to the presents and other monies privately loccived 
by the late governor-geneial In the speech by 
which this matter was mtioduced, Buike announced 
his intention to proceed furthei , and aftei adveit- 
ing to the various modes of effecting his puipose, a 
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prosecution m tlie ordmaiy courts of law, a bill of chap xiii 
pains and penalties, and an impeachment before 
the House of Loids, declaied his preference for the 
last It will be unnecessaiy to pursue in detail 
the stops taken by Hastings’s accusers They con- 
tinued to collect and bring foiward various matters 
of charge till the 26th of April, when Major Scott a d irst 
picsented a petition fiom Hastings, praying to be 
heard in his defence Leave was gi anted, and on the 
1st May the accused party appealed at the bar of 
the house, where he commenced reading a papei 
of gieat length, winch he concluded on the follow- 
ing day 

Up to tins poiiod, and foi some weeks afterwards, 
the inlluonco of the innnstiy had been given to Hast- 
ings On tlic 2iul June the House of Commons 
negatived a motion made in committee by Burke, 
on the conduct of Hastings, in relation to the Ho- 
liilla wai, and Mi Diindas, who a few years befoie 
had moved and earned a lesolution condemnatoiy of 
that conduct, now voted in the majority. On the 
13ih of the same month Mr Fox made a motion 
in coimnittee, to the ellect that theie was giouiid for 
nn])eachmg Hastings, in lofeieiice to his tieatment 
of Clieyt Singh By tins time a icvolution had taken 
place 111 the soiitimeiits of the miinstiy , and Mi 
Pitt, altei a speech, iii which he maintained that 
Cheyt Smgh was a dependent of the British govoin- 
ment, that he might reasonably bo called iijiou for 
additional expendituio on extiaoidinaiy occasions, 
that the occasion on which Hastings desired assist- 
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CHAP XHI ance -was such as to justify the demand, and that the 
' amount lequired was not excessiYe, declaied his 

intention to vote with the accusers of the goveinoi- 
general, on the ground that the fine which he levied 
was exorbitant. The ft lends of Hastings weie asto- 
nished at this sudden change in the ministers views, 
which has nevei yet been adequately accounted foi 
It was now evident that, with mmisteis and oppo- 
sition united against him, Hastings had nothing to 
hope from the House of Commons — that iinpeacli- 
ment was inevitable, and that to the House of Loids 
he must look for the sentence which should finally 
dehvei or condemn him 

A D 1787 Of the session of 1787 the charges against Hast- 
ings constituted the main business On the 3id of 
April a committee was appointed to prosecute an 
impeachment at the bar of the House of Loids 
It included the celehiatcd names of Buike, I'o\, 
Sheridan, and Windham An attempt was made to 

introduce that of Hastings’s old enemy, Francis, but 
it failed At a latci peiiod it was icnewed by a 
motion of Ml. Fox foi adding Mi Fiancis to the 
committee, which motion loccived the coidial sup- 
port of Mr Francis himself, in a speech of coiisidor- 
able length , but the House did not agiee with the 
mover and his independent suppoitor, and rejected 
the proposal by a laige majority The managois 
consoled the disappointed candidate by a fiatteiing- 
letter, in which, notwithstanding liis defeat, they le- 
quested that he would attend then meetings, and 
aid them by his mfoimatioii and counsel 
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On the 10th of May the House of Commons pro- chap xiii. 
ceedcd to the bai of the House of Peeis, and Mi p 
Buiko, in then name, foimally impeached Hastings 
of high Climes and misdemeanois Hastings was 
subsequently committed to the custody of the sei- 
jeant-at-arms, from which he was dischaiged on 
finding bail, himself in £2,000, and two smetics in 
£1,000 each There was little leasoii to believe 
that Hastings meditated escape , but if such an 
intention weic appiehended, the amount of seciiiity 
icquiied was ludiciously inadequate 

The tiial did not commence till the 13th of Fe- A d i7hs 
biuaiy m the following year The excitement was 
extiaoidniaiy, and Wcstminstci Hall, which was 
fitted lip for the occasion, was ciowded by gionps of 
fashionable ])eisons of both sexes, as though to wit- 
ness a public spectacle Two days wcie sjiciit m 
leading the articles of impeachment and Hastings’s 
answer, an excicise from which it is to bo pie- 
siimod the motley crowd of listeneis derived but 
nuhfieient amusement On the third day the groat 
oiatoi ap})caicd, with all the advantage which the 
diy and tedious occupation of the pieceding days 
could aflToid him The duty assigned to Buiko was 
to explain the grounds ujion which the imjicach- 
nient had been undoitakeu, and give a goncial view 
of the cliaiges against the piisonei , an extensive 
lield, no part of winch the oiator seemed willing to 
neglect His speech was continued thiough loiu 
days, and, as an appeal to the passions, was pie- 
eniineiitly successful Ladies weie caiiied out of the 
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CHAP XIII. hall m a fainting state, and even m the Steiner sex 
Buike’s desci iptions produced visible agitation Those 
facts attest the power of the speakei , but had the 
effect of his eloquence been peimanent, its exercise 
would have been most unjust to the prisoner, and 
greatly in opposition to the wise and salutary princi- 
ple, that, in deciding on the guilt or innocence of an 
accused poison, the verdict should be determined by 
evidence, not by declamation It may be doubted, 
howevei, whether Buike’s extraordinaiy display was 
not calculated to defeat his object After being 
borne aloft on the wings of his impassioned elo- 
quence, the judges had to listen to the cold and diy 
statements of the living witnesses that might be 
called to prove the alleged facts, or, what was still 
loss exciting, to the reading of long extiacts fiom 
official papcis Even if no facts were overstated iii 
the opening address, the contrast between the fer- 
vour with which it was composed and deliver ed, and 
the long and monotonous supjilement by which it 
was to be sustained, could scarcely fail to diinmish 
the effect of the evidence below that which uiidei 
other circumstances it would have produced Had 
Burke been summing up after the evidence had 
been gone through, the splendid hghts of his fancy 
might have succeeded in suiioundiiig oidiuaiy facts 
with a colouring not natural to them, and he might 
have earned the minds of the ardent and susceptible 
wilhng captives to the conclusion to which ho was 
desirous of conducting them As it was, he deli- 
vered a magnificent oration, which was listened to 
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With delight and eulogized with enthusiasm — and chap xiii. 
these were all the effects produced 

Burke having concluded his task, Fox rose to 
state the cotiise which the manageis, on behalf of 
the Commons, proposed to pm sue It was to treat 
each chaige separately; to open it, and then 
await the pnsonei’s defence before proceeding to 
another The Lord Chancellor inquired whether 
this course would be agreeable to the counsel for 
the accused* they objected, as it must have been 
anticipated that they would The Lords withdrew to 
consider the point, and determined that the entire 
case foi the prosecution must be opened before the 
prisoner was called on for his defence This de- 
cision was obviously just and leasonable The mode 
of pioceeding proposed by the managers was cen- 
tral y to the practice of all courts of justice, and its 
adoption would have been an act of cruelty towards 
the pnsoner, by subjecting him to the chance of 
being entangled in snares and pitfalls, from which 
ncithci discretion nor innocence might be able to 
proseive him 

The fiist charge opened against Hastings related to 
his conduct towaids Cheyt Singh, and the couit was 
addressed on this subject by Mr Fox and Mr Grey.* 

In the examination of witnesses which followed, a 
fresh difference arose between the managers and the 
counsel for the piisoncr A witness called by the 
former having answered a question put by one of 


* Now Earl Ghrey 
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CHAP XIII them in the negative, was asked whethei he had 
not, on a formei occasion, answeied the same ques- 
tion m the aflSimative ? Hastings’s counsel objected, 
on the known principle that a paity must not dis^ 
credit his own witness The point was decided by 
tlie Loids against the naanageis 

The second chaige biought forwaid related to the 
begums of Oude It was opened by Mr Adam, who 
M-as followed by Mr Pelham Sixteen days woic 
spent in heanng evidence, after which Sheiidan 
summed up in a speech, infenor only to the open- 
ing speech of Burke in its exciting effect No fur- 
thei piogiess was made duiing this session The 
trial had occupied thiity-five days, and two chaiges. 
out of a list containing ten times that number, had 
been entered upon Furthei piocecdings weio ad- 
journed till the next session of parliament 
The illness of the King and other causes pi evented 
A D 1789 the lesumption of the tnal until the 21st of April, 
when a chaige of receiving piesents was opened by 
Ml Buike Having occasion in his speech to lefei 
to Nuucomai, he used expressions of which Hastings 
complained by petition to the House of Commons 
He said that “ Hastings had murdeied Nuncomai 
by the hands of Sii Elijah Impey ” The language 
was stiong, and its use could be justified only byie- 
feience to the extraordinaiy latitude of exaggeiation 
m which advocates are accustomed to indulge In 
the House of Commons the matter was treated in 
a great degiee as a party question, and a motion sub- 
mitted by Ml Pitt, declaring that the House had 
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given Mr Bnike no authoiity to impute the death of chap xiii 
Niincomar to Hastings, was earned 

In the piosccution of the chaige lelating to the 
leceipt of jncsents, vaiious questions arose as to the 
admissibility of evidence , the managers continually 
claiming an exemption fiom the oidinaiy lulos of 
tlio coiiits, and the Peeis invariably deciding that 
they v^eie bound by them In this manner the ses- 
sion of 1789 was consumed , and when half only of 
the chaige i elating to the icceipt of presents had 
been pioceeded with, the consideiation of the le- 
maindei was postponed to a futuie session Hastings 
oonqdainod of being subjected foi so great a length 
of time to the anxiety of icmaiiimg on tiial His 
complaint was just, but it was couched in a tone of 
affected and ovci strained humility, liidieiously con- 
tiastmg with the aiiogaiit chaiacter of the man. 

The next session was wasted in the same manner as 
the jirecoding Parliament was then dissolved, and 
a question arose, whether the impeachment did not 
abate by the dissolution Aftei much delay, both 
houses deteimined that it did not , and, on the 23rd A d iioi 
of May, 1791, proceedings were renewed in West- 
minster Hall Anothci chaige, imputing coiruption 
in vaiious forms, wns opened, and with this the ma- 
nageis intimated thoir intention of closing their case 
On the 2nd of June Hastings lead his defence, and 
with this the pioceedmgs of the session closed 
Two succeeding sessions, those of 1792 and 1 793, 
weie occujncd by the sjiocches of counsel and the 
cxanniution of witnesses m defence of Hastings 
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CHAP XIII In that of 1794 the managers proceeded to reply to 
A. D. 1794 the case of the accused, and to adduce evidence m 
dispioval of it , and then labours occupied all the 
time allotted by the House of Lords to the tiial 
duimg that session In 1796, the long piotiactcd 
proceedings were at last brought to a close On the 
A. D. 1795 23rd of April, in that year, Hastings was acquitted on 
most of the articles of charge by large majorities, 
and on some unanimously. Thus teimiiiatcd this 
most extraoidinaiy trial, after a duiation of seven 
years 

Of the four charges on which the Commons 
proceeded, the first afforded no just or icasonable 
ground for impeachment Cheyt Singh was regai dod 
by the accuseis of Hastings as an independent 
piince, liable only to the payment of an annual 
tiibute, which, under no ciicumstances, was to bo 
increased This was not his position He was a 
disobedient dependent, and Hastings erred only in 
meditating the infliction of a punishment disprojioi- 
tioncd to the offence This deserved blame, but it 
did not deseive impeachment The chaigo respect- 
ing the begums was far better founded. IIoio the 
conduct of Hastings merited something more than 
mere censure The charge relating to piesents would 
also have justly subjected him to punishment, could 
it have been proved; but though there weie many 
suspicious circumstances, theie was nothing amount- 
ing to legal evidence. The same remark will apply 
to the fourth charge, implying various acts of a cor- 
nipt character The managers of the House of 
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Commons appeal, indeed, to haye been sensible that chap xiii 
they could not maintain then chaiges without they 
were peimitted to emancipate themselves fiom lules 
of evidence which have been long established, and 
aie umvei sally iccogmzed in English courts of law 
— a most aiiogant and mischievous attempt If the 
rules be good, they ought to be maintained in all 
cases , if evil, they ought to be abandoned ; but to 
maintain them where piivate individuals arc con- 
ceined, and lelieve the House of Commons fiom 
their opoiation, would be equivalent to saying that 
where the House of Commons appealed as a prosccu- 
toi, it should bo at liberty to employ any means, 
liowcvci unjust, to piocuic conviction H any dif- 
feienco should be made, it ceitainly should not bo 
in favoui of the House of Cominons Its vast 
power needs not undue addition, and the party spiiit 
which clings to its acts, oven as a jiublic prosecutor, 
would suggest the piopriety of a diminution of 
ordinary powci, rather than the addition ol any of 
an cxtraordinaiy character 

The powci of impeachment is maintained foi the 
alleged pin pose ol fuithering the ends of justice, 
but it IS deal that it may bo exercised for the jiui - 
pose of oppicssion, and that whethei an intention 
so to exeicise it exist oi not, the effect may be pio- 
cluced It was pioducod in the case of Hastings 
Waving all consi delations of his innocence or guilt, 
it was an intolerable grievance to be kc])t on tiial foi 
seven years To subject an innocent man to such a 
pioceeding is higlitfiil injustice, to a ginltv man, 
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* anxiety and cxj>ense would be no lidit punish- 
»nnnl. 

Attacliiug ao gi cater impoitance than they de- 
I ' < to tlio winning appeals of Hastings,* it is but 

^ ^ shew that they are not improperly chaiactenzed, one of 

u lu IS siibniitted for the judgment of the reader It was addressed 
UU‘ Ihnu^o of Peers immediately atter the opening of the last 
aiUt U* oi nupcachment which was proceeded upon —‘'My Lords, I 
t alvo up but a very few minutes of your time, but what I have 
t i > siiy I ] lopG Will be deemed of sufficient importance to justify me in 
H tpu stuig that you will give me so much attention A charge of 
*a\ Uigj %vastod 2£o84,000 is easily made where no means arc allowed 
toi aiisw Cl iug it It IS not pleasant for me, from week to week, 
it mil inoutli to month, from yeai to year, to hear myself accused 
tuunos, many of them of the most atrocious dye, and all leprc- 
souttnl III the most shockmg colours, and to feel that I never shall 
1 le allowed to answer them. In my time of life, in the hfe of a man 
ulu'ady npxuoaching very near to its close, four yeais of which 
ius rejuitation is to be traduced and branded m the world, is too 
xuut h I novel expect to be allowed to come to my defence, noi 
to JuMi youi loi dships" judgment on my tnal I have long been 
( unv me ed of it, noi has the late resolution of the House of Com- 
mons, which I expected to have heard announced to youi loidships 
In u\ tilloKied me the least ghmpse of hope that the termmation 
inv tiitil is <it all neaier MyLoids, it is now four yeais com- 
plrto suu c I fiist appeared at your lordships’ bai nor is this all , 
I esmu^ to youi bar with a mind sore from another inquisition, m 
unotlu ‘1 place, which commenced, if I may be allowed to date it 
timu the* impicbsion on my mind, on the day I amved m this 
(apital, on my return to England, after thirteen yeais’ service 
On that day was .mnounced the determination of the House of 
< himinons lor airaignmg me for the whole of my conduct I have 
lK*e» now ncciiscd tor six years , I now appioach veiy near (I do 
not know whether my recollection fails me) to sixty yeais of age, 

niul c HU I waste my life in sitting here from time to time arraigned 

not only anaigned, but tortured with invectives of the most viru- 
lent kuitl ? I appeal to every man’s feehngs, whether I have not 
t)orue things that many even of youi lordships could not have 
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just to admit that he had great reason to com- chap xiii 
plain It was alleged, indeed, that the delay was m 

borne, and with a patience that nothing but my own mnocence 
could have enabled me to shew As the House of Commons have 
declared their resolution, that for the sake of speedy justice (I 
thmk that was the term), they had ordered their managers to close 
their proceedmgs on the article which has now been opened to 
your lordslups, and to abandon the lest, I now see a prospect 
which I novel saw before, but which it is in your lordships’ power 
alone to realize, of closing this disagreeable situation in which I 
have been so long placed , and however I may be charged with 
the eiror of imprudence, I am sure I shall not be deemed guilty 
of disrespect to your lordships in the request which I make °That 
request is, that your lordships will be pleased to grant me that 
justice which eveiy man in every countiy in the world, hee oi 
otherwise, has a light to , that where he is accused he may de- 
fend himself, and may have the judgment of the court on the ac- 
cusations that are brought against him I therefoie do pray yom 
lordships, notwithstanding the time of the year (I feel the weight 
of that reflection on my mind)— but I pray youi lordships to con- 
sidei, not the unimportance oj the object hefoie tjou, but the mag- 
nitude of the precedent, which every man in this country may 
bring home to his own feelings, of a ciiminal trial suspended over 
his head for ever, for in the history of the jurisprudence of this 
country, 1 am told (and I have taken some pams to search, and as 
far as my search has gone it has been verified), there never vet 
was an instance of a criminal tiial that lasted four mon thg except 
mine , nor even one month, exceptmg one instance, an instance 
drawn horn a time and situation of this government which I hope 
will be prevented fiom ever happemng again My Lords, the re- 
quest which I have to make to your lordships is, that you will bo 
jileased to continue the session of this couit till the proceedings 
shall be closed, I shall be heard m my defence, and your lordships 
shall have proceeded to judgment My Lords, it is not an acquit- 
tal that 1 desire , that will rest with your lordships, and with yom 
own internal conviction I desne a defence and 1 desire a judg- 
ment, he that judgment what it will My Loids, J have bowed, t 
have humbled myself before this court, and J have been i eproaehed 
fo! It 1 am not ashamed to bow before an aulhmily to whuh 1 owe 

2 h2 
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CHAP XIII a gieat degiee atliibutable to the peitinaeity vitli 
which Ills counsel resisted the mtioduction of mat- 
tei which in the eye of the law is not evidence 
But in this they weie exercising an undoubted light, 
and the charge of occasioning delay may justly be re- 
torted on the managers, foi persisting in offering that 
as evidence which they knew to be inadmissible.* 
Hastings survived the teimination of his trial 
more than twenty yeais , but his days were passed in 

submission, and for which I feel respect that excites it as a wiU 
ling oblation from me I now again, with all humility, present my- 
self a subject of your justice and humanity I am not a man of 
apathy, nor are my powers of endurance equal to the tardy and 
indefinite operation of parliamentary justice I feel it as a very 
cruel lot imposed on me, to be tried by one geneiation, and, if I 
live so long, to expect judgment from another, for, my Loids, 
are all the Lords present before -whom I originally was tried > 
Aie not many gone to that place to which we must all go ^ I am 
told that there is a difference of more than sixty in the identity 
of the judges before whom I now stand My Lords, I pray you 
to free me from this prosecution by continuing this trial till its 
close, and pronouncing a judgment during this session if your 
lordships can do it, I have a petition to that effect in my hand, 
which, if it is not irregulai, I now wish to deliver to your lord- 
ships ” — ^Ihere were many things m this address well and forcibly 
stated, and the prayer of the applicant was reasonable , but the 
tone of abject humiliation by which it is pervaded is more cre- 
ditable to Hastings as an actor than as a man What a contrast 
does his conduct at Westminster present to his bearing in Hm- 
dostan ^ 

^ Every disputed point between the managers and the counsel 
for Hastings rendered it necessary foi the Lords to leave West- 
minster Hall and return to their usual place of sitting, to deli- 
berate These constant journeys, from the hall to the chambei 
of parliament, from the chamber of parliament to the hall, and the 
multiplied delays thereby occasioned, caused one of the peeis to 
lemark, that the judges walked, and the trial stood still 
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comparative obscurity, his retirement being only oc- chap xiii 
casionally bioken by some feeble attempts to grasp 
those honouis to which he held himself entitled, and 
which, even to the last hom of a very long life, he 
does not appear altogether to have despaiied of at- 
taining When the question of the renewal of the 
Company’s poweis was, in 1813, under the considera- 
tion of the House of Commons, Hastings was called 
upon to give the house the benefit of his evidence 
He was received with marked respect, and on his 
retirement the raembcis simultaneously rose to 
rendei him honoui 

No man has been inoio bitteily reviled, oi moic 
cxtiavagantlypiaised, than Hastings , ncaily all who 
have spoken or wiitteii of him havi' been fieice par- 
tizaiis — the calmiioss of unbiassed judgment has 
larely been biought to the examination of Ins cha- 
lactei On one point fiieiids and foes must agree — 
tliat he was a man of extiaordiiiary talents — that, 
as far as intellectual qualifications constitute com- 
petency, he was eminently competent to the high 
duties in the discharge of which so laige a portion 
of his life was jiassed He was not only able but 
laboiious ; his time and thoughts weie given to the 
business of his station without reserve, and almost 
without inteimiRsion. Few of his successois have 
equalled him in ability — none have suipassed him m 
industry 

He was among the fiisi to see that England could 
not maintain liei position m India as an isolated 
])owcr He was among the liist !(> diseein the 
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CHAP xni necessity of the Biitish government forming alliances 
with the native states, and gradually advancing to 
that commanding situation ■which it has since at- 
tained These views weie in his tunc greatly un- 
popular m England , hut expeiionce, both evil and 
good, has since proved then soundness 

Hastings, too, did much to refoim the internal ad- 
ministration of the Biitish provinces He iound 
the country sufFeiiiig from the consequences of a 
senes of levolutions and a succession of weak sro- 
veinments The revenue and judicial establishments 
weie utterly ineffective, and he had to make pio- 
visions for their leform Ho did not icndoi them 
peifect, nor even reasonably good, but he gave them 
some degree of efficiency, and his labouis loinu'd the 
ground-work on which subsequent endeavours for 
then improvement have been based. 

Hastings was sinceiely desirous of piomoting the 
prosperity of the country which he goveined, and 
upholding the mteiests of those whom he served 
But his moral constitution was defective, and the 
means by which he sought to piomote worthy and 
laudable objects were often uttoily indefensible If 
the state wanted money, he appears to have thought 
himself at liberty to supply the want without in- 
quuing as to the justice of the modes resorted to 
His whole policy was based on the loosest expedi- 
ency, and he never suffered himself to be fetteiod 
by a principle for a moment after it was conveincnt 
to cast it aside With a mind of extiaoidiiuuy 
powei, he seems to have been incapable of iindei- 
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stRiitling the phiiiiest obligations of justice, and the chap xiii 
defects of his moial judgment weic not coirected by 
cxny delicacy of feeling His sym])athics were weak 
Stately, cold, and aitificial, ho manifested little of 
human passion, except in its daikcr foims * His 
hatred was iiiteiisc, and its violence was aggia- 
vated by the lofty opinion which he entci tamed of 
himself Ho had a light to think of himself highly , 
but no man can be justified in ontcrtamiiig that 
contempt foi the opinion of his fellow-men which 
he cherished, and which was manilested iii so many 
acts of his life f 

^ His character is stiilvingly illustrated by the large collection 
ol his private letters which has lately appeared Whatever the 
subject, they are wiitten m the style ol despatches — avoiding a 
perfect contiast in this respect to the lanuliar letters ol Clive 

f The piivate chaiactci ol Hastings docs not tail within the 
province of history , but the ciicuinstaiiccs ol lua second maniage 
so strongly corroborate the opinion expressed in the text, that a 
lefeience to them may be excused To avoid the imputation ot 
exaggerating the facts, they shall he i elated in the language of 
his indulgent biographer It is necessary to premise, that they 
occurred on Hastings’s voyage to Madras, when appointed to a 
scat m council there Prior to lus proceeding to Bengal as gover- 
noi -general, Mr Hastings found among Ins fellow-passengers in 
the Duke of Grafton two individuals, with whom he soon entered 
into teims of familuir intercoiusc These were Baiou Adam Gail 
Imhoft, a native of Fianconia m Geimany, a man of good family, 
though reduced in lus ciicumstanccs, who wan going out to Madias 
tor the pin pose of following theie the piofession ol a poitiait pain- 
ter, and Ins lady, a peison of singularly attiactive manners, of a 
veiy engaging figure, and a mind lughly cultivated i 
It so happened, that between tins gifted young pei&ou and her 
husband theie was no confoimity at all, citbei of tastes oi 
of disposition ^ ^ i k Between the Baumess 

Imholi, such as 1 have desciibed liej, the wile ol one whom slie 
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CHAP XIII An absurd love of mystery for its ovra sake — 
a powerful tendency to dissemble his thoughts and 
purposes, and appear what he was not — a peiveise 
fondness foi accomplishing his purposes by indiicct 
and crooked means, even when no perceivable ad- 
vantage could he gained by their use — these weie not 

had never loved, and Mr Hastings, one of the most fascinating as 
well as chivalrous men of his day, it would have been strange it 
a friendship had failed to arise, which gradually, and to themselves 
perhaps unconsciously, took from day to day a deeper colouring , 
for she discovered in him all the qualities, the absence of which 
hindered her from giving her heart where she had bestowed hei 
hand, while he found in hei more than the realization ot the 
brightest dream which his imagination had ever ventured to form 
K ^ t t They were both too high-minded to inflict 
on a husband an injury which never can be repaii ed , but they 
were not firm enough to hold out against the stiong temptations 
which the laws of Protestant Germany, in reference to the mai- 
riage contract, cast in their way Mr and Mrs Imhofl lived 
together with good repute a whole year in Madras They acted 
upon the same wise and judicious plan after they followed Mi 
Hastings to Bengal Yet all thisAvhile a suit was going forwaid 
in the proper courts of Fiancoma foi a divorce The divoice was 
obtained after much delay , the Baroness ImhofF became Mrs 
Hastings, and the Baion leturned to his native country a iichei 
man than he ever could have hoped to become by portrait paint- 
ing ’ — Gleig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol i pages 1 63 to 1 66 On 
this story comment must be needless The lady was sold by her 
first husband, and bought by her second Hastings could not 
but know in what light such a transaction would be regarded in 
his own countiy, where the state of feelings on such matters dif- 
fers from that which is repiesented as prevailing in Protestant 
Germany but he either despised the public opinion, which he must 
have felt to be against him, or thought himself too elevated to be 
reached by it Hastings was at this time neaily forty years of 
cige, and consequently has no claim to escape consul c on the ple<i 
ot youth He had also been pieviously married 
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less striking, and scarcely less unamiable parts ot chap xili. 
Ins natme In conclusion, it may be said that m 
the chaiactei of Hastings we may discern much to 
be admired — ^niuch to be condemned — ^nothing to 
be loved. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

chj\lP xit. When Hastings resigned the government of Ben- 
gal, the next membei of council was Mr John Mae- 
pheison,* fonneily agent to the Nabob of Arcot, m 
which character he had been received some years 
before by the Duke of Giafton, thenpiime mmister 
Ml. Maepherson, it will be recollected, had at that 
time given some advice to the mmistei too agiee- 
able to be refused.f The giatitude of the nobleman 
induced bun to recommend the Nabob’s agent to the 
favom of the Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company, and in consequence he was appointed a 
wiitei on the Madras establishment By some means 
not explained, the governor of Madras, Loid Pigot, 
obtained a copy of a memoiial, beheved to have been 
tiansnutted to the Nabob of Aicot by Mi. Maepher- 
son, recounting various seivices rendered to the 
pnnee in England, It being deemed impioper that 
such a paper should be addressed to a native piince 
by a servant of the Biitish government, an inqmiy 
into the alleged authorship took place Mi Mac- 
pherson’s answer was evasive the governor moved 
that he should be dismissed the service, and the 
motion 'Was earned 

* Mr Wheler vvas dead. 


t See pages 19 to 2G 
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At homo Ml. Macjilioi sou’s oflouce was rogaided chap xiv 
with gieatei Iciucncy, and a case w.is .snbnuttod to 
the Company’s standing foiinsel, uHiiiiiing his oin- 
nioii, whethci ho ooukl ho lostoiodb} .i ineic luajo- 
iity of the Couit ot Dnoctors only, oj whether, in 
confoimity with the pio\isions of an existing act ol 
paihamcnt with logard to disnnssed seivants, tlic' 
concuiieiicc of thicc-fourths of the direetois and 
thrco-fomths of the propiietois would be neeessaiy 
foi his icstoration The o])nuou of the Company’s 
counsel was to the effect that tlu' disimssnl was ni- 
foimal, but that, neveitbeless, Mr Mac, [dun son <*onld 
not bo icstoiod by th(‘ \ote of a simple m.ijont} oi 
the Couit of Directois, and In* nddeil, “ it is woitli 
while consideimg, il Mr Macplunsoii should be* u'- 
stoied, whether he is a piopm peison to Ix' conti- 
nued ill the Company’s seivici' lie bad, in ni} 
opinion, too iimcli conmx'tiou with the Nabob of 
Aicot , and wlu'n the Company’s lutt'ri'st and th(« 

Nabob’s aio allected, as they will olten happiui, they 
will greatly disturb a man of honour and inti'grity.” 

This opinion seems not to havi* been satisfactory, 
foi, about a month aftm ils didiviny, another was 
obtained fioni the solicitor-general,* detm mining 
that Mr Mac[)hi'ison was still in thi' (amipanCs sm- 
vice, the dismissal having Ikhui inegul.u Upon this 
opinion the inaiouty ol the Couit ol Diii'clors le- 
solved to act, ami the govcinmeut of Madras was 
appiized that Mi Mac|>heison ii'inaimsl in the Com- 

'' Mi Woddiiilmui, .dtciw.iuN l,oi(l liOid 

(.''h.uicclloi ol Kiit^lmid 
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CHAP xrv pany’s seivice with his piopei standing; but it was 
added, “ as his behaviour was disiespcctful to youi 
boaid, and in other respects veiy icprchcnsiblc, we 
diiect that you give him a severe lepiimand, and 
acquaint him that a like conduct will meet with a 
severer punishment ” 

The lepiimand was nevci leceived, noi the daiigoi 
of the severei punishment mcuircd Mr Maepher- 
son was declai ed still m the sci vice , but eithei ho 
evinced no anxiety to enjoy the emoluments thus 
le-opened to him, or his masteis hesitated to com- 
plete the measuieof then indulgence by sanctioning 
his letuin to his piesidency Mi Macjdicisoii le- 
mained in England thiee yoais and a half, hoAv en- 
gaged It is unnecessary to mquiie At tlu; end of 
that period he was appointed a membei of the coun- 
cil, not of Madras, to which piesidency bo belonged, 
but of Bengal, to supply the vacancy occasioned by 
the lesigiiation of Mi Baiwell The appointment, 
under the existing state of the law, lequiiodthe eon- 
fiimation of the Crown this was granted without 
objection, and the agent of Mahomet All thus be- 
came the coadjutoi, and eventually the suecessoi, of 
Wairen Hastings 

At this time, when the eyes of all jiolitical parties 
weie intently fixed on India, such an appointment 
was not likely to pass without notice The select 
committee of the House of Commons instituted an 
inquiiy into the facts, and honoured Mr Macpheison 
with an elaborate lepoit of some length, solely de- 
voted to the illustration of his histoiy Mi. Mac- 
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plierson was young in the Company’s service; hut this chap xii? 
objection to his appointment was of comparatively 
trifling impoitancc His pievious conduct ought 
to have been icgaidcd as an insuperable obstacle 
to his admission into the seivico at all, and his selec- 
tion, by the body against whose rights and inteicsts 
he had conspiicd foi a scat m the supreme council 
with a chance of eventual succession to the office of 
governoi-gencial, is one of those extraoidmaiy facts 
which sccict Instoiy alone can adequately explain 
The chairman and deputy chamnan of the Company 
were examined befoio the select committee, but 
with little advantage to the object which the com- 
mittee had in view To questions i elating to the 
pecuhai motives which had dictated the ajijiomt- 
mont, they were dumb It is said that, when Mr 
Mac])hcison returned to England fiom Madras, he 
afibided seciet infoimation resjiectiiig the designs of 
France which was highly useful, and which led, m 
the succeeding war, to the early and easy cajiturc of 
Pondicheiiy This service undoubtedly merited le- 
ward, but if it could not bo avowed as the giound 
of the appointment, some mode of ackiiowledgraeiit 
less ojion to suspicion ought to have been found 
Upon the case, as lelatcd in the report of the select 
committee, opinions could scaicely difler The ap- 
jiointinent appeared uttcily indefensible, and no at- 
tempt was made to defend it 

While the means by which Mr Macpheison fust 
raised himself to distinction cannot be too seveiely 
condemned, it is justly due to him to stat<‘ that Ins 
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CHAP XIV exercise of the chief powei m India was entitled to 
much praise He applied himself vigoiously to en- 
force necessary reforms, and to restore the ciedit of 
the Company's government To him, in a gieat de- 
gree, belongs the merit of introducing order and 
regularity into the administration of the finances of 
India, which previously received little more atten- 
tion than was necessaiy to pi o vide for the exigencies 
of the passing houi His character appears to have 
been that of an able and unscrupulous man — of one 
caring little in whose service his talents were exei- 
cised so that they were duly rewarded, but who left 
his employers, whoever they might be, no ground foi 
complaint, that the interests entrusted to him had 
suffered either through incapacity or negligence 
During the administration of Mr Maepherson 
Loid Macartney aiiived at Calcutta fiom Madras, the 
government of which piesidency he had recently 
resigned His principal object in proceeding to 
Bengal was, to endeavour, by personal lepresenta- 
tion, to impiess upon the supeiior government a 
sense of the difficulties in which that of Madias 
would be placed, iii consequence of the orders fioin 
England, directmg the restoration of the assign- 
ment granted by the Nabob of Aicot While in 
Calcutta, he received a despatch, announcing his 

These orders were the result of the mtngues of Mr Paul 
Benheld, who was then in India, assiduously cultivating his in- 
terests with the Nabob of Arcot, and writing letters in the Nabob’s 
name, filled with abuse of Lord Macartney Hastmgs, who cor- 
dially hated Lord Macartney, seems to have derived much saUs- 
faction from such of these epistles as were addressed to him The 
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appointment as governor-geneial of Bengal- The chap xiv 
distinction was flattering, as it had not been soli- 

mode m which they were manufactured is explained in a despatch, 
addiessed by the governoi and council of Fort St George to the 
goveinoi and council of Bengal, 25th May, 1783 They say, 

" Mr Benfield, to secure the permanency of his power and the 
perfection of his schemes, thought it necessary to render the 
Nabob an absolute stranger to the state of his affairs He as- 
sured his highness that full justice was not done to the strength 
of his sentiments and the keenness of his attacks, in the transla- 
tions that were made by the Company’s servants from the original 
Persian of his letters , he therefore proposed to him that they 
should, in future, be tiansmitted m Enghsh Of the F,r.o;1ic,Vi lan- 
guage 01 writing his highness or the Ameer [the Nabob’s second 
son] cannot read one woid , though the latter can convcise m it 
with sufficient fluency ThePersian language, as the language of the 
Mahometan conquciors and of the court of Delhi, as an appendage or 
signal ot authority, was at all times particularly affected by the Na- 
bob It IS the language of all acts of state and all public transac- 
tions among the Mussulman chiefs of Hindostan The Nabob was 
thought to have gained no inconsiderable point in procuimg the 
correspondence from oiii predeccssois to the rajah of Tanjorc to lie 
changed from the Mahratta language, which the Hindoo prince un- 
derstands, to the Persian, which he disclaims understanding To 
force the rajah to the Nabob’s language was gratifymg the lattci 
with a new species of subserviency He had formerly contended, 
with considerable anxiety and, it was thought, no inconsiderable 
cost, foi particular forms of address to be used towards him in that 
language , but all of a sudden, in favoui of Mr Benfield, he cjuits 
his former affections, his habits, his knowledge, his curiosity, the 
increasing mistrust of age, to throw himself on the generous can- 
dour, the faithful interpretation, the grateful icturn, and eloquent 
organ of Mr Benfield Mi Benfield relates and reads what he 
pleases to his excellency the Ameer-al-Omrah his oxccllency 
communicates with the Nabob, his fathci, in the language the lattoi 
understands Through two channels so pure tlie truth must an ive 
at the Nabob in perfee t refinement Through this double ti ust his 
highness icceives whatever impiession it may be expedient to 
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CHA.P XIV. cited; it was the more flattering as Loid Macartney 
was unconnected with the pohtical party then in 
power,* and had not been supposed to possess any 
large share of their confidence The honour was, 
however, declined, though, as may he gathered fiom 
the statement of his lordship’s biographer, not with- 
out some anticipation of its future enjoyment The 
writer observes, “ he had many and strong reasons 
foi dechning at this tune to take upon himself the 
government of Bengal The ill state of his health, 
broken down by the fatigues and vexations which 
he had undergone in his late government, leqmred 
a speedy removal to his native chmate The gene- 
ral situation of affairs m India likewise pointed out 
to him the propriety, and indeed the necessity, of 
submitting to his Majesty’s mmisters certam regula- 
tions which he considered indispensable for the sal- 
vation of this part of the empire, and of laying 
before them those conditions on which only he felt 
himself able to fulfil the purposes of his appointment 

make on him He thus is sui rounded on every side He is 
totally at then mercy, to beheve what is not true and to subscribe 
to what he does not mean There is no system so new, so foreign 
to his intentions, that they may not pursue m his name, without 
possibihty of detection , for they are cautious of who approach 
him, and have thought prudent to dechne lor him the visits ot 
the governor, even upon the usual solemn and acceptable occasion 
of dehvermg to his highness the Company's letteis Such is the 
complete ascendancy gained by Mr Benfield Mr Benfield was 
a great artist, but similar means of preymg on native prmces have 
often been adopted by unpnncipled Europeans, though rarely, 
perhaps, us^d with equal skill, or attended by equal success 
* That of Mr Pitt 
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"With advantage to the public and leputation to him- chap xiv. 
Rclt Other circumstances, which applied peculiarly 
to himself, lendeied eveiy precaution on his pait, if 
not necessaiy, at least expedient These ciicum- 
stances appear to have been his dislike or distiust 
of the associates with whom, if he had accepted 
the office of goveinor-general, he would have boon 
obliged to act, and, under the influence of all these 
motives. Lord Macartney determined to leave Mi 
Maepherson in continued possession of the seat of 
powei On his lordship’s aiiival m England, ho 
entered into immediate communication with the 
chaiiman and deputy chairman of the East-India 
Company, with the view, as it would appear, of ]no- 
]iaimg the way for his appointment to the office of 
goveinoi-goneral, undoi conditions which would re- 
move his pievious objections to accepting it Loid 
Macaitney alleged that the necessary suboidmation 
of the military to the civil authority was not suffi- 
ciently provided for; he repiesented that great 
abuses still existed iii the civil service, and coni- 
])lained especially of the power possessed by the 
majoiity of council of thwaiting the designs of the 
governor-geneial f To the parties then exeicising 

' Barrow’h Life of Lord Macaitney, vol i page 305 
t The inconvenience aiising from this source -was remedied by 
an act passed in the year of Lord Mac^irtney’s arrival in EngLmd 
and probably m consequence of his lordship’s representations’ 

Ihc 26 Goo 3, cap 16, gave to the governor- general and the 
governors of the subordinate picsidencies the power of perform- 
ing, without the concurience of a ma]onty of council, any act 
which would have been lawful with such concuircnce, excepting 
the cxcicisc of judicial oi legislative authouty, oi llic imposition 
VOL ir 2 C 
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CHAP. xiT. the highest civil and military authority in Bengal 
he had personal objections, which he thought ren- 
dered it inexpedient that they should be members 
of a government of which he was to be the head 
The views of Lord Macartney on these points having 
been communicated to the ministers of the Crown, 
he was invited to an interview with Mr Pitt and 
Mr. Dundas No important difference appears to 
have existed on the points which had been pic- 
viously discussed with the chairman and deputy 
chairman of the Company, but a difficulty aiose 
from Lord Macartney intimating that it would bo 
necessaiy, foi his own reputation and the benefit of 
the public service, that he should receive some dis- 
tinguished mark of the favour of the Crown, and 
that he had hoped that Mr Pitt had been prepaied 
to anticipate the expression of his desiie for an 
English peerage * This desire the minister was not 
willing to giatify; and three days aftei the con- 
ference, Lord Cornwallis was appointed goveinor- 
geneial of Bengal This nobleman had some yeais 
before been referied to by name in the House of 
Commons, as eminently fitted for the situation f 

of any tax or duty The act bv which this power was first ijivcn 
has been repealed, but the power has been continued by subse- 
quent enactments and stiU exists 
* Lord Macartney bemg an Irish peer 
t By Mr Dundas, to whose influence, as piesident of the Board 
of Commissioners, the appointment may be attributed Loid Ma- 
cartney appeared no more on the field of Indian politics, but his pio- 
ceedmgs as governor of Madras led to his being engaged in a duel 
in this country with General Stuart, whom he had forcibly removed 
from the command of the army and sent home under arrest The 
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Lord Cornwallis found in the administration of chap xiv 
the Bengal goveinment much that required imme- 
diate coirection Hastings had made some piovi- 
sion for the maintenance of the irablic peace, and 

meeting was sought by General Stuart, and the ground of it was 
an alleged misrepresentation contained in a despatch forwaided 
from Madias to the Court of Dnectors, and signed by Lord Ma- 
cartney and the other members of the government In that des- 
patch it was stated that, when Geneial Stuart was removed from 
the command of the army. Sir John Burgojne aclcnowledged to 
the governor that he was desiied by the general to feign compli- 
ance with the wishes of government that he (Sir John Bui goyne)* 
should accept the command, but added, that he disdained such a 
course, and therefore gave notice that he should obey General 
Stuart’s orders Sir John Burgoyne subsequently denied having 
made any such statement as to General Stuait , and scvcial pci" 
sons present at the conversations between the governoi and Sir 
John Burgoyne aflirmed that they had not heard it Loid Ma- 
cartney insisted that it had been made, and lefcned to Sii Geoige 
Staunton as remembering it Captain Cole, an ofliccr in the 
King’s service, also testified that he had heard Su Jolin Burgoyne 
mal^e a similar statement in another place It is neither easy nor 
important to determine on the balance of evidence , if numbers 
were to decide, the verdict must pass against Loid Macaitiicy 
At the hostile meetmg to which the dispute led, his lordship was 
wounded in the shouldei General Stuart not thinking (as is to 
he presumed) the wound suffacicntly severe to soothe his injured 
feelmgs, expressed much anxiety that his lordship should endea- 
vour to fire another pistol, and Loid Macartney, accoidmg to the 
statement of the seconds, intimnted that it would give him plea- 
sure to giatify the general but the seconds would not permit it, 
and the affair thereupon terminated It was believed that General 
Stuart meditated renewing the dispute at a futuic time, but fur- 
ther proceedings were stopped by a special injunction from the 
sovereign 

Ihis was not the only business of the like diaracter in winch 
Lord Macartney was engaged Tn India, he had been involved in 
a dispute with Mi Sadleir, a mcmbei of the government, and the 
senior of the three c ornmi^sionei s employed in negotiating tlu 

2 
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CHAP XIV foi the management of the levenue, but corruption 
and abuse pervaded cveiy depaitment of the state 
Some of the existing evils Hastings had pcihaps 
little inclination to correct As an instance, may be 
mentioned, the prevailing practice of giatifying fol- 
lowers and dependents by lucrative agencies, 'whicli 
was a mode of purchasing friends and supporters too 
convenient to be despised by a man who needed all 
the strength which he could enlist in his service to 
.stem the cuirent of opposition which not unfic- 
quently set against him in India, and shield him 
from the dangers which he was conscious awaited 
him at home When no such motives intcrjiosed, 
the evils, which weie allowed to increase and multi- 
ply, derived impunity, not from the disinclination of 
Hastings to correct them, but from his want of 
power or of opportunity Placed, duiing a great 
part of his careei as go vernoi -general, in conflict 
with his colleagues, engaged in vast and widc-spiead 
military operations requiring constant thought and 
giving rise to constant anxiety, it is rather sui prising 
that he should have found time to do any thing for 
the improvement of the internal adniimstiation of 

treaty -with Tippoo Sultan Mr Sadleir, it was alleged, had given 
his consent to a particular act of the government — lie denied it, 
and the governor, whose command of temper on this occasion 
does not appear entitled to much praise, repelled Mr Sadleir’s 
assertion by the stiongest expression in which an imputation of 
falsehood can be conveyed A challenge from the insulted party 
was the consequence, and in the meeting which followed. Lord 
Macartney was shghtly wounded in the left side To a duel 
under such circumstances, the observations which have been made 
on that between Hastings and Francis stnctly apply 
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the country, than that he should not have done more chap xiv 
oi bettei The government of Loid Cornwallis was 
not free fiom the distractions of war, but in one 
lespcct his position had a decided advantage ovei 
that of Hastings The unavoidable difficulties of 
administeiing the affairs of the country weie not 
aggiavated by the infusion of faction In combating 
with the evils, which circumstances had allowed to 
attain a gigantic statuie, he feared no unreasonable 
ojiposition eithei at the council boaid oi at home 
The eailiei yeais of his admmistiation being undis- 
turbed by war, opportunity was found for considciing 
such changes as appealed to be necessaiy in the ad- 
ininistiativc system of the country Whether oi not 
these were in eveiy instance judiciously effected, has 
been iiiattei of debate Some notice will be taken 
of the moie impoitant of them befoie the histoiy 
of the government of Loid Cornwallis is biought to 
a close 

Among the external relations of the Company’s 
government, those subsisting with Oude soon claimed 
Loid Coinwalhs’s attention The ever unsatisfac- 
toiy state of that unhappy country was certain, in- 
deed, of furnishing subject of appeal to a new go- 
veinoi-geneial Lord Cornwallis made some mo- 
difications in the existing arrangements, but de- 
clined to comply with the Vizier’s request foi the 
withdrawal of part of the English force stationed 
foi the piotection of his dominions The i elation 
now established between the two states was that 
which has since been so widely extended — a sub- 
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CHAP. XIV. sidiaiy alliance ; and its nature is thus described 
by the governor-general: — “ We undeitaLe the de- 
fence of his country, and, m return, he agiees to 
defray the real expenses incurred by an engage- 
ment of so much value to himself. The internal 
administration of his affairs is left to his exclusive 
management ” 

With Nizam Ah there were some differences t<> 
be adjusted, and these not unattended by difficul- 
ties Basalat Jung, the brother of the Nizam, 
who. It will be recollected, had a life interest iii 
Guntoor, one of the Northern Ciicais, was dead, but 
Guntoor had not been surrendeied to the English, 
to whom the reversion belonged, though possession 
had been demanded It remained for Loid Corn- 
walhs to repeat and enforce the demand. An agent 
of the British government was accordingly dispatched 
to the court of the Nizam , and that his mission 
might want no auxiliary to success, a mihtaiy foico 
was put in motion m the direction of the circar 
claimed Nizam Ah made little opposition to the 
demand for its transfer, and this part of the negotia- 
tion was brought to a conclusion with greater ease 
than was expected. But so long as the circai had 
been withheld from the English, after the event 
which gave them a claim to possession, they had 
neglected to pay the Nizam’s pesheush, or tiibuto, 
wlule he, for the same period, had received the 
levenues of Guntooi To settle these accounts, 
one of the mmisters of the Nizam proceeded to 
Calcutta Besides the ostensible motive for his 
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jouiney, there was another — the desire of eonclud- chap xiv 
mg such engagements with the English as should se- 
cuie then aid, in case the Nizam should be attacked 
either by Tippoo Sultan or the Mahrattas. He 
had not long bcfoie been engaged, in conjunction 
with the Mahiattas, in war with Tippoo Sultan,''^ but 
had little cause to be proud of his success Peace 
had been restoied, and Nizam Ali proposed an in- 
dissoluble union between the Sultan and himself 
The answer of Tippoo was favourable, but he re- 
quired that the connection should be cemented by 
mteimariiage between the families The pride of 
Nizam All recoiled fiom this pioposal, and thus the 
elfcct of his overtuic for a political alliance tended 
to alienate rather than unite the two great Maho- 
metan powers of the south of India Instead of 
conciliating the fiiondship of Tippoo, he felt that he 
had increased the enmity of that potentate. His 
increased danger added to his ardour for an English 
alliance, but the manacles which bound the hands 
of Lord Cornwallis seemed to preclude him from 
compliance The English m India had been in- 
volved in some unjust wal-s, and with that headlong 
wilfulness with which popular opinion tends to rush 
to cxti ernes, the English parliament and the Eng- 
lish people seem to have concluded that every war 

* Had Hastings remained in India with the power to give effect 
to his wishes, the English would probably have been a party to this 
confederacy Pacific policy was, however, the fashion of the day, 
and Lord Cornwallis took extraordmary pains to make known 
that the government would enter mto no such connection 
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CHAP XIV waged by Euiopeans m India must be unjust Par- 
liamentary speeches, parhamentaiy resolutions, and 
parliamentary reports, denounced the pursuit of con- 
quest, and thus far no objection can be taken to the 
views which they embodied But when those who 
thus cheaply earned popular applause piocoedcd to 
deprive Indian statesmen of the power of effectually 
serving their country and maintaining the security 
of its dependencies, they manifested either a total 
Ignorance of the position of the British nation in 
India, 01 a culpable disregard of its interests liy 
an Act of Parliament, passed not long before tlio 
departure of Lord Cornwallis for his government, 
after reciting that “ to pursue schemes of conquest 
and extension of dominion in India are measuies 
lepugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy of 
this nation,” it was declared that it should not be 
lawful for the governor-general and council, without 
the express command and authority of the Court of 
Directors or the Secret Committee, to declare war, 
01 commence hostilities, oi enter into treaty for 
making war, oi guaranteeing the possessions of any 
country powers or chiefs, except in cases when' 
hostilities should actually have been commenced, oi 
preparations made for then commencement against 
the British nation in India, or some power or state 
whose territories the Company wore bound to 
defend This enactment seemed to preclude the 
gratification of Nizam Ah by any new engage- 
ments, and what were those actually subsisting 
24 Geo 3, cap 25 Mi. Pitt’s, India Act 
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jbctwGcn tlic two states it was by no means an easy chap xiv 
task to deteimine In 1768 tlie English govern- 
ment had eoiichidcd a tieaty with Nizam Ah, in 
which they accepted fiom that pimce the dewanny 
of pait of Hydei Ah’s dominions, subject to then 
con<[uest, and the jiayment of a certain amount of 
tiibute * But 111 the following yeai they had ne- 
gotiated Mith Ilydei Ah as the lawful master of the 
territories which he go veined, and in that character 
had concluded a tieaty with him ,f and fifteen yeais 
afteiwaids they had, in like mannei, lecogmzed the 
claims of Hydei Ah’s son, Tippoo Sultan ^ Did 
these engagements with the successive luleis of 
Mysore nullify then foimci agreement with Nizam 
Ah, which acknowledged his right to dispose of 
Hydei Ah’s dominions, and accepted a free gift of 
them ^ Loid Coinwalhs decided that they did not — 
that the tieaty of 1768 was yet in force What 
then became of the arrangements with Hyder Ah 
and Tippoo Sultan ^ The English might abandon 
their own claims to the dewanny, but they could not 
abandon those of Nizam Ah to the sovereignty, if 
any claim he had The difficulty was attempted to 
bo met by a declaration that circumstances had 
totally piecluded the execution of the article relat- 
ing to the dewanny, and a promise that if it should 
happen that the Company, with the Nizam’s assist- 
ance, should gam possession of the countiy, the 
claims of that pimce should be respected, as well as 

Seevol 1 page 554 i Seevol i page 573 

J See page 290 
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CHAP XIV. the right of the Mahrattas to chant , for this the 
British goveinmeiit, by the treaty of uiidei- 

took to pay, although the Mahiattas 'were no paitios 
to the treaty The go vcrnoi -general thus recognized 
the coteinporary operation of two tic<ities, to both of 
which the Company was a paity; one aekiiowk'dg- 
ing the light of Tippoo Sultan to ceitaiu ten ito- 
iies, the other transferring those toiiitoiu>s to the 
English 

This was not all. By the treaty with the Nizam, 
the English were bound to fuinish that ]>unc(‘ with 
a certain amount of military foicc An explanation 
of this article was atfoidod by the goveiiior-geiu'ral, 
in which it was declared that the stipulati'd assist- 
ance should be gianted wlionevei the Nizam might 
foi* it 5 hut it was not to be cinployi'd against 
any powers in alliance with the Com])aiiy ^fo guaid 
against mistake, these favoiued allies wi're nanu'd, 
and the list comprehended cvciy power oi any im- 
portance in the south of India except one — thc' ex- 
ception was Tippoo Sultan Thc views of that rest- 
less and unprincipled tyrant afforded just giouiid for 
apprehension, but the goveriioi-geiieral was jin*- 
cluded by Act of Parhament from entering into any 
treaty which should place thc British governniGiit 
in a condition to contend with him cftbctually An 
evasion was therefore lesorted to. It was thought 
desirable to conciliate the Nizam, and secure his 
co-operation as an ally, and to attain this object, an 
old treaty, portions of which had been virtually 
rescinded by the treaties made by the English with 
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Hyder All and Tippoo, was declared still to be in 
full operation, and a letter was written to the Ni- 
zam, confirming and explaining it This letter, it 
was explicitly declared, was to be equally binding 
as a treaty If it had been an object to deTise 
means to embairass the British government in 
India, to divest it of the power of defending the 
Company’s possessions, or compel a recourse to piti- 
ful subterfuges to avert their loss, no means more 
efficient could have been found than the ill-con- 
sideied and absurd enactment by which the go- 
vernor-general was required to defer preparation 
for war till preparation would probably be vain In 
addressing the resident at Poona, a few months after 
the transmission of his letter to the Nizam, Lord Corn- 
wallis said, “ Some considerable advantages have no 
doubt been experienced by the system of neutiality 
which the legislature required of the governments of 
this country, but it has, at the same time, been 
attended with the unavoidable inconvenience of our 
being constantly exposed to the necessity of com- 
mencing a war without having previously secured 
the assistance of efficient alhes.” In reference to 
the conduct of Lord Cornwallis on this occasion. 
Colonel Wilks remarks, that “it is highly instinc- 
tive to observe a statesman, justly extolled for mo- 
del ate and pacific dispositions, thus indirectly vio- 
lating a law enacted for the enforcement of these 
virtues, by entering into a very intelligible offensive 
alhance, which, although the effective revival of the 
abiogated conditions of an old treaty, was certainly 
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CHAP xiY neither a declaration of war, nor that teclmieal 
instrument named a tieaty for making wai, exe- 
cuted subsequently to the piobibiting Act of Pai- 
liament ”* “ The desire, indeed, of not o bending 

against the letter of the Act of Paihaincut,” says 
Sir John Malcolm, “would appear, on this occasion, 
to have led to a trespass on its sjmit by the icvival 
of an offensive alliance against Tippoo Sultan, foi 
such the treaty of 1 768 undoubtedly was ” “ Theie 
is no person,” he subsequently obseives, “ acquainted 
with the nature of the times in which this engage- 
ment” — the engagement with the Nizam — “ was 
formed, but must be sensible that eveiy measure 
of piecautionary policy was then necessary on the 
part of the British government to counteiact and 
fiustiate the ambitious designs of Tippoo Sultan ; 
but what has been stated will show that the liteial 
construction of the restrictions of the Act of i’aiha- 
ment had, upon this occasion, the effect of making 
the governor-geneial pursue a course which was 
peihaps not only questionable m point of faith, but 
which must have been moie offensive to Tippoo 
Sultan, and moie calculated to produce a wai with 
that pnnce than an avowed contract of a defensive 
engagement, framed for the express and legitimate 
puipose of limiting his mordmato ambition ”-j Such 
were some of the effects of legislating for India, m 
a spiiit which could discern nothing but the lust 

* Sketches, vol. m page 38 

t Sketch of the Pohtical History of ladia, ed 1811, tiagc', 
66, 68, 69. 
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of conquest in Englishmen, nothing but justice, 
moderation, and patient endurance in the native 
princes of India 

The exception of Tippoo Sultan fiom the num- 
ber of princes against whom the English battalions 
furnished to the Nizam were not to act, marked the 
point from which the governor-general apprehended 
danger The course of events proved that the ap- 
prehension was not groundless By the tieaty of 
1784, the peace concluded with Tippoo Sultan was 
to extend, not to the English alone, but to their 
allies, and among these the Rajah of Travancore 
w'as specially named Tippoo Sultan, howevei, me- 
ditated the conquest or dismemberment of Travan- 
coie , and, to save appearances, made repeated at- 
tempts to attain his purpose through the instiumen- 
tality of others He had endeavoured to prevail on 
the Zamorm of Calicut to invade Travancore, m 
prosecution of some antiquated claims ; and would 
probably have succeeded, had he not offended the 
Hindoo prince by his furious zeal for making com- 
pulsory proselytes to the Mahometan faith. He 
next sought the assistance of the Rajah of Cochin, 
whom he mstigated to reclaim the territory on which 
the lines of Travancore weie formed These lines 
bad been constructed principally upon a stiip of 
land ceded many years before by the Rajah of Cochin 
to the Rajah of Tiavancore, in compensation for 
assistance rendered by the latter prince in resisting 
an invasion of the terntoiies of the former by the 
Zamorm of Calicut Alarmed by the intelligence of 
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CHAP XIV the hostile views of Tippoo Sultan, the Rajah of Tia- 
vancore applied to the government of Madias lor 
assistance; and Sir Archibald Camjibcll, who had 
succeeded Lord Macartney as the head of that pio- 
sidency, promptly granted it He at the same time 
addressed a representation to Tippoo Sultan, warning 
him that any act of aggression upon Travancore 
would be regarded by the English govcinnient as a 
violation of the treaty of 1784 , and equivalent to a 
declaration of war against that goveinnient. To 
this Tippoo responded by professing a desire to main- 
tain relations of amity with the English state 1 1 is 
acts, however, did not correspond with his ])iofes- 
sions, for a few months afterwards ho comnienecd 
his march m the direction of Tiavancoie, with a 
force of about thirty-five thousand men. 

On an estuary at one extremity of the lines of 
Tiavancore were situate two forts belonging to tin* 
Dutch, named Cranganore and Ayacottah On tlio 
approach of Tijipoo, the Dutch, under the jirovisions 
of a treaty of long standing, called upon the Rajali 
of Travancore to assist them in the defence of tlu'so 
places With this requisition he was ready to com- 
ply , but Mr. Hollond, who by the departure of Sii 
Archibald Campbell had become acting governor of 
Madras, informed the rajah that the English batta- 
hons could not be permitted to be employed, except 
upon such parts of the line of defence as actually 
belonged to Travancore To overcome this difficulty, 
the rajah resumed a negotiation, which had been 
commenced some time before, for the purchase of 
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the two forts from the Dutch, and a bargain was chap xr 
concluded Against this transfer Tippoo Sultan 
remonstrated , alleging that the Dutch had no right 
to sell the forts, inasmuch as they weie but tiibuta- 
ries to the Rajah of Cochin, who was himself the 
tnbutaiy of Tippoo, and that consequently they had 
assumed the right of alienating part of the posses- 
sions of Mysoie. Mr Hollond appeals to have 
yielded a veiy willing ear to the lepiesentations of 
Tippoo Sultan, he condemned the purchase, and 
encouraged the Sultan to expect that the places 
would be restored. The assertions of the Mysoiean 
prince were, however, monstious falsehoods The 
Dutch had originally obtained the disputed posses- 
sions by conquest fiom the Poituguese , they had 
held them for more than a centuiy, they had nevei 
paid tiibute to the Rajah of Cochin, or acknow- 
ledged his superiority , and the dependence of that 
prince upon Mysore, so far from piecedmg the ac- 
quisitions of the Dutch, had its origin in the con- 
quest of Hyder Ah, and had not continued more 
than twelve years The right of the Dutch to sell, 
it was reported and believed, had also been recog- 
nized by the man who now impugned it Tippoo 
Sultan, it was alleged, had offered to become a pur- 
chaser; and had the Rajah of Travancore delayed 
the completion of the treaty, his enemy, it was pio- 
bable, would in this way have possessed himself of 
increased means for his destruction. 

Tippoo found various other grounds of complaint, 
which weie the subject of long andfruitless discussion 
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CHAP XIV The English government proposed the a])pomimcnt 
of commissioneis for the investigation of the points 
of dispute, hut Tippoo Sultan had losolvcd to sub- 
mit the question to a difleient and more decisive 
arbitration He had for some time been giadually 
approaching the lines, part of which formed the pi m- 
cipal subject of dispute. On the night of the 2Slh 
A D 1789 of December, 1789, he marched to attack them, and 
gained a considciable extent of rampait The Tia- 
vancore troops retreated before him , but his lead- 
ing corps having suffered severely, an attempt was 
made to relieve it by another Befoio this move- 
ment was completed, the fire of a party of about 
twenty men, posted under a thick cover, fell heavily 
on the corps about to be relieved, and killed the 
commanding officer The whole were immediately 
thrown into inextricable disorder, and rushing wildly 
back upon the corps advancing to their relief, thiow 
them also into confusion. 

Panic now became general ; and the living tor- 
rent was home on to a ditch, ovei which some of 
the fugitives leaped, while otheis were foiccd into 
it by the resistless masses which pressed on them 
from behind. The bodies of these formed a load, 
ovei which then comrades passed, and thus mise- 
rably did numbers of Tippoo’s tioops pensh The 
Sultan was thrown down m the struggle — the bear- 
ers of his palanqmn trampled to death — himself 
rescued from the same fate only by the vigorous 
exertions of some active and faithful followers, 
and this not until he had received inj'uries from 
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the effects of which he occasionally suffered till his chap xiv. 
death 

Contemplating the piobahility of war, Lord Corn- 
wallis had instiucted the Madias government to be 
prcpaied foi it The mstiuction was disiegaided; 
and even aftei the attack on the lines of Travancore, 
the same couisc was pursued, with alleged reference 
to economy The value of this motive was duly ap- 
preciated by Loid Cornwallis. Referimg to it at a 
poiiod when the governoi guilty of this inexplicable 
folly had no longer the power of doing good or harm, 
he said, “ So far am I from giving ciedit to the late 
government for economy in not making the neces- 
saiy piepaiations for war, accoidmg to the positive 
oiders of the supreme government, after having 
leceived the most gioss insults that could be offeied 
to any nation, I think it very possible that every 
cash* of that ill-judged saving may cost to the Com- 
pany a Cl ore of rupees ” Another distinguished 
authority. Sir Thomas Mumo, then a subaltern in 
the Madras army and a very young man, but mani- 
festing the germs of that talent and judgment which 
subsequently raised him to rank and power, passed 
a similai sentence upon the ill-judged pai simony of 
the Madras government In a private letter written 
at this period, he says, “ It will leqmie some time 
to assemble an army able to face the enemy, and 
befoie such an aimy can be put in motion Tippoo 
may be in actual possession of Tiavancore and all 

* A Madras copper com of mcoBsiderable value 

VOL II 2d 
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CHAP xrv the southern countiies Wc have deiived but little 
benefit from expeiience and misfoitunc The ycai 
1790 now sees us as unprepared as the ycai 1780 
did for war” “We shall commence the war,” he 
subsequently obseives, “ under the disadvantage 
of a want of magazines, foi wc have none at present 
but at Madras Since the conclusion of the late 
war we have acted as if we had been to enjoy a pci- 
petual peace The distresses and difficulties which 
we then encountered from the want of them has 
not cured us of the narrow policy of piefeiiing a 
present small saving to a cci tain though tutuio gicat 
and essential advantage ” The same miserable policy 
which had disgraced the Madias government beloio 
the attack of Tippoo on the lines of Tiavancoie, 
continued to be pursued after that event Towards 
Tippoo they maintained a friendly, and even obse- 
quious deportment , and, instead of making any en- 
deavour to lemedy the evils resulting from then 
past errors, they vigorously contested the propriety of 
the views entertained m Bengal, and defended the 
right of Tippoo to restrain the sale of the Dutch for- 
tresses Lord Cornwallis was about to piocced himself 
to assume the administration of the goveinmont of 
Madras, but the supercession of Mr Hollond by the 
airrival of General Medows, recently appointed go- 
vernor, led to the postponement of his visit. 

The British government must now be legarded as 
at war with Tippoo Sultan The actual commence- 
ment of hostilities relieved them from the difficulty 
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imposed on them by the law, which, though it for- chap xir 
bade the goveinment to prepaie foi wai, did not 
pioceed so far in absurdity as to restiain them from 
seeking the means of carrying it on when actually 
commenced The iidiculous pietence of upholding 
the engagements concluded with Nizam All in 1768 
was now diopped, and a new treaty of olfensive and 
defensive alliance concluded with him A similar 
treaty was made with the Peishwa The accession 
of both powers to the alliance was accelerated by the 
expectation of lecovering from Tippoo the posses- 
sions of which they had been deprived by himself 
and his fathei 

Befoie these airangemonts weic completed, a 
Biitish aimy, undci the command of the goveinoi 
of Madias, General Modows, of about fifteen thou- 
sand men, foimed into six brigades, was assembled 
on the plains of Trichinopoly There, on the 24th 
of May, it was joined by the governor, who, on a.d 1790 
the 26th, marched in the direction of Caroor, the 
nearest frontier post of the enemy General Me- 
dows, some time before, had addiessed a formal 
lettei to Tippoo Sultan, announcing his ariival and 
assumption of the office of governoi of Madras 
The answer of the Mysorean prince was not received 
until the general was on his march Its tone was 
greatly subdued in compaiison with that of the Sul- 
tan’s communications with Mr Hollond. In answer 
to the proposal of the latter for appointing commis- 
sioneis to settle the matters m dispute with regard 
to Travancore, Tippoo had declared that he had him- 

2 D 2 
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CHAP xiT self ascertained the facts, and that thcic was no need 
of commissioneis; but, he added, that, neveithcloss, 
if Ml Hollond wished it, he might send commis- 
sioners “ to the picsence ” It was now the lot of 
Tippoo to make a similar olFei to the English govei- 
nor In his letter to Gcneial Medows, aftci con- 
gratulating that officei on Ins aiiival and ajipoint- 
mentto the government, he lemaikcd with a tone of 
concern, that, “notwithstanding the bonds of Incnd- 
ship” woie “ fiiinly established, m conseipionco of 
the intervention in ceitam necessary and impor- 
tant concerns, and the icpiescntations, contiaiy to 
the fact, of certain short-sighted iioisons to” the 
governor, they had “ caused an ainiy to be assembled 
on both sides As this event is iinpiopei,” coiitimied 
the Sultan, “ among those who aie inntually at 
friendship, I thoicfoie wish, in oidei to cleai it up 
and to have certain important mattois icjiioseiitcd, 
to send to you a person of dignity, togethei vith 
some other persons, that the vakeel of the ciieai, 
having arrived with you, may explain the whole cir- 
cumstances to you, and that the dust which has 
obscured your upright mind may be removed ” The 
answer of General Medows was short and decisive 
Its purport was, that the English, equally incajiable 
of offering an insult and of submitting to one, had 
always looked upon war as declared from the mo- 
ment of the attack upon their ally, the Rajah of 
Travancore, and upon that issue the dispute now 
rested. The Sultan received the answer of the 
governor at Coimbatore, and as soon as it reached 
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liiiH, he retired with his mam army to his capital, chap xiv 
^oimgaj)atam He had provoked war without 
l)onig prepaied to meet it. He hacl calculated 
passing the lines of Tiavancore with ease, and 
tlion oven imnmg the country After his unexpected 
hiilure, the obsequiousness of the government of 
Madias had led him to believe that he was still an 
t>I>ject of dread, and his tone rose propoitionately in 
Holf-coiifidence and haughtiness The assembling of 
fclie Hnglish army, and the decisive conduct of Go- 
lioial Modows, shewed him that the new governor 
M'iis leady to asseit with the sword the lights of his 
<‘oiiiitiy and those of its allies , and Tippoo Sultan, 

Inivmg tiled to gam some advantage by ])iociastiiia- 
tioii, acknowledged his weakness by a leti eat, which 
loft a laige tiact of countiy almost undefended All 
tins was highly chaiacteiistic of Tippoo Sultan His 
latliei, Hydei Ah, was master of Ins passions, and 
I'O this cause his success is mainly to be asciibed 
'I'lppoo, on the contiaiy, was the slave of his pas- 
sions. Intoxicated with pride, he seems, on many 
occasions, to have thought that he had only to will 
lu ordei to obtain Reveises produced on him then 
usual bittei effects, but unaccompanied by any jior- 
tion of that wholesome change of spirit which, iii 
hettci natures, they have a tendency to effect Un- 
allbcted by misfoitune, except during its actual 
|)i-cssuie, Tippoo Sultan recovered fiom it only to 

• Tlie pride or caprice of Tippoo had led him not only to aban- 
don but to dc&tioy Mysoie, the ancient capital of the country 
l>cvuing the same name 
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CHAP XIV launch into fresh extravagances, and thus piepaio 
for himself fresh disappointment and humiliation 

The British army advanced to Caiooi, which was 
abandoned on their approach From the defects of 
the commissariat department their progioss to this 
place was slow , but they met with no annoyance, 
except from the desultoiy attacks of parties of the 
enemy’s horse, and from the weathei Their course 
lay over and plains, undei the operation of a iiowei- 
ful wind raising clouds of dust which ohscuied the 
face of day, and which being inhaled with every act 
of respiration, laid the foundation of seiious disease. 
From this cause, on the airival of the aimy at Ca- 
roor, no less than twelve bundled men were i»laccd 
m hospital theie. 

The captuie of Caioor was followed by that of 
Aravacourchy, a weak place, which offeicd no le- 
sistance beyond the discharge of two guns on the 
approach of the British advanced guard. The kil- 
ladar, on being summoned to suriendci, earnestly 
requested permission to save his credit with the 
Sultan by a few more discharges, kindly promising 
that no damage should aiise to the British party * 
Notwithstanding this pledge, and the danger in 
which the killadar’s honour was placed, his reipiest 
was refused, and the English took possession of 
Aravacourchy without any further resistance, either 
real or pretended. The sui render of Daraporam, 
another weak place, followed Here a depOt was 
formed; a number of sick were left in hospital, and 

* Mackenzie’s Sketch of the Wai with Tippoo Sultan 
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some heavy stoies and camp equipage deposited, to chap, xiv 
enable the army to move with as little incumbrance 
as possible A biigade was left for then piotection, 
and the aimy marched to Coimbatoie, wheie they 
arrived on the 21st of July A d 1790 

F rom this place an advanced force, under Colonel 
Stuait, was detached to attack Palligaut , but the 
louto taken was nearly impracticable fiom the ef- 
fects of heavy rams, and Colonel Stuart fell back 
Without effecting his object An attack on Dindi- 
gul, condneted by the same officer, was more for- 
tunate Against this place batteiies weie opened 
on the 20th of August, and by the evening of the 
21st, a bleach, though a veiy indifferent one, was 
effected Irapeifect as it was. Colonel Stuart re- 
solved on iisking an immediate assault — a determi- 
nation taken with reference to the remaining stock 
of ammunition The continuance of the filing for 
two hours longer would have consumed all the shot 
of the English, and a fresh supply could not have 
been obtained in less than a week. The assault was 
made with great gallantry, and repelled by the kil- 
ladar at the head of his men with equal vigour and 
spirit The English weie foiled, and compelled to 
retire ; but at this moment, greatly to their sui- 
prise, a white flag was displayed on the breach, and 
an offer was made to suriender, on condition of 
security to persons and private pioperty This was 
the more extraordinary, as the killadar had met 
an invitation to surrender on favourable terms by 
threatening, if any similar message were subse- 
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CHAP XIV quently sent, that he would blow the messenger 
from a camion The change in his lesolution is 
attributed to his having been abandoned by ]iait of 
his garrison * It was fortunate for the English that 
neither the killadar nor his men were awaic of the 
cause which led to the prematuie assault 

On his return to Coimbatore, Colonel Stuait was 
again dispatched to attack Palligaut, but with aug- 
mented means, and by a moie practicable loute 
Batteries were opened at daylight on the 21 st of 
A D 1790 September In less than two houis the foil was 
silenced, and by the evening a piacticable bieach 
was effected But the necessity foi an assault was 
spaied Some English officeis, engaged in leooii- 
noitring, obseived a defenceless pait of the woiks, 
of which possession was immediately taken ; and on 
the following morning the place ca])itulatcd on con- 
ditions, one of which was protection against the 
fury of the Nairs, who had joined Colonel Stuait, 
and were servmg in the siege These w'ei’e natives 
of Malabar, on whose countiymen Tijijioo Sultan 
had exercised great craelties It was apprehended 
that they would rejoice in an oppoitunity of taking 
revenge on the troops of their ojipressor, and it 
required some effort to restrain them. 

Eroad had pieviously surrendered to an English 
detachment under Colonel Oldham. The g i eater 
part of the troops employed in this service subse- 
quently joined a corps commanded by Colonel 
Floyd, whose general operations were confined to 
* Mackenzie’s Sketch of the War with Tippoo Sultan 
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the south of the rivei BahvAny By a detachment 
from that coips Sattimungul was taken, with little 
trouble and no loss Sattimungul is but a few 
miles distant fioni the foot of the pass of Gugo- 
hutty Through that pass Tippoo Sultan and his 
army began eaily in September to descend Ru- 
mours of his appioach were soon afloat, which 
appear at first to have leceived little credit , but 
their accuracy being confirmed by testimony that 
could scarcely be doubted. Colonel Floyd foiwaidcd 
the intelligence to Geneial Medows, and accom- 
panied the communication by a suggestion that the 
advanced corps of the aimy should fall back ujioii 
head-quaiteis Eithei fiom the lopoit of Tippoo’s 
descent being disbelieved, oi fiom some othci cause, 
the suggestion was lOjoctcd, and Colonel Floyd 
was ordered to maintain his ])osition On the thir- 
teenth of Septembci, a laigc bod) of the enemy’s 
aimy passed the ford of Poongai ; and the British 
picquets, which had been sent out to patrol, woio 
diiven 111 by Tippoo’s foicc A regiment of hoise, 
which had been dispatched to support them, was 
suiioundcd, and comjicllcd to take post among some 
enclosures till relieved by the icst of the Biitish 
cavaliy The English now became the assailants ; 
several hundred of the enemy wcie put to the 
sword, and, the field being completely cloaied, the 
victors retuincd to camp They had scaicely dis- 
mounted, when the enemy’s columns weic disco- 
veicd advancing in gicat foicc The line was 
instantly foimed, and a camiorude commenced on 
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CHAP XIV both sides, which lasted thioughout the da_\ . 

sunset the enemy drew off their artillery, avIu, , 
Colonel Floyd opportunity to dclibeiate on | , 
ture course 

Tippoo had withdrawn his aimy to a |i,,, 
about six miles fiom the place of action; biu 
the inaptitude of a native foicc to execute j 
ments by night, and fiom the fall of toiients < , ^ ^ 

which had not extended to the British j »« * 
a laige pait of the troops had failed to fiiul 
places in the line, and great disorder pit*\ , 
Colonel Floyd was not awaie of these circumsg . , 
or he might have been tempted to lenew the er . • t 
and by taking the enemy unprepared h(‘ i 
probably have defeated them As it was, h, 
recourse to a council of war, and the opinion • 
majority being in favoui of letreat, prepui 
were made for withdiawing the gariison from 
timungul, and proceeding to join General hi » . • 
Some lepiehensible delay took place in ovm-tj . 
the fort,f and the retreat was thus retarded. W 

* This cannonade gave occasion for one of those gnu » * 
pressions of fidelity, of which so many mstances have i »j 
among the native troops Colonel Floyd, in passing alom' » . 
of the hne which had suffered most severely, exprcsscil - 
native officers his regret at the loss sustained The answt i -■ 
“ We have eaten the Company’s salt , our lives are at f I •* 
posal, and God forbid that we should mind a few ca**!! " i 
Such IS the language of the native troops , and its sim-t * . t • 
been constantly attested by evidence far more convincm , 
professions 

t Sir Thomas Munro says that the officer in comtnuvV' i 
drunk — Gleig’s Life of Munro, vol i page 97 
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it commenced, the infantry proceeded m one co- chap xiv 
lumn, the cavalry in another, and the baggage in 
a thud but the nature of the country soon com- 
pelled a change, and the whole was formed into a 
single column, the cavaliy leading. 

On healing of the march of the Bntish force, 

Tippoo oideied his tioops to be put m motion for 
immediate pursuit , but the order was obeyed with 
little promptness, and the day was considerably 
advanced before the progress of the English was 
seriously mteiruptod The cavalry weie two oi 
thiee miles in advance of the infantry, against 
whom the whole force of Tippoo was directed. 

The filing bi ought them back to the succoui of 
then companions, and by a foitunate mistake, simi- 
lai to that which once disappointed Hyder Ah of 
the success which seemed within his grasp,* the son 
of that conqueror was now induced to desist from 
an attack in which he had gieatly the advantage in 
point of numbers A troop of cavalry was mistaken 
for the personal guard of General Medows, and 
a lepoit of his arrival spreading lapidly through 
the Biitish ranks, was received with enthusiastic 
cheers, with the cause of which the enemy were not 
long in becoming acquainted The Sultan, giving 
credit to the report, which reached him just at the 
moment when he had leceived intelligence of the 
death of Burkar-oo-deen, a favourite relative, and one 
of his bravest officers, drew off his army, and left 
the corps of Colonel Floyd at liberty to pursue its 
^ See vol 1 page 562 
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CHAP XIV march unmolested On the ICth of Sei)teml)ei :i 
junction was effected with the ainiy iindei Ceneial 
Medows, which was soon afterwaids fmthei k'iii- 
forced by the amval of Colonel Stuait’s division 
after the capture of Palligaut 

The object of Geneial Medows was to bring 
Tijipoo to a general action The Sultan was inosl. 
anxious to avoid this, and foi scveial wet'ks Ik* 
evaded the endeavours of the English coniniandui. 
Duiing this period Tippoo lopossossed himself not 
only of Sattimuiigul, but of Eioad and Daiaporani. 
At length, alarmed by the piogicss of an English 
aimy in Biamahal, ho dispatched tbithei the giealcn 
pait of his foice, the icsiduo being left to watdi 
the motions of Geneial Medows The anny wlios(‘ 
opeiations drew Tippoo’s attention to Bianiah.il u.ns 
distinguished by the name of the centi.il aiiny, .nid 
had originally been commanded by Colonel Kelly 
The death of that officei had transferred the eoni- 
mand to Colonel Maxwell, who found hiinsell at 
the head of nine thousand five bundled men Ih' 
A D 1790 enteied Bramahal on the 24th Octobei, and eaily 
in Novembei he fixed his head-quarteis near Cav<'- 
ripatam The appearance of considciablc b()du>s of 
light cavalry soon indicated the apjnoach of tlu* 
Sultan’s army, and by the middle of the month it 
appeared in full foice In the meantime Genmal 
Medows had marched to form a junction with 
Colonel Maxwell, and his puipose was effected 
about three days aftei Tippoo’s appeaiancc Thi' 
remainder of the campaign was occupied in maiclu's. 
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occasionally vaiied by skirmishes of no importance, chap xi 
the detail of which would be tedious without being 
instructive Some overtmes for negotiation pio- 
ceeded from Tippoo , but they wcie made without 
smceiity, and ended in nothing. Loid Cornwallis 
had determined to assume the command of the 
Biitish army, on the alleged ground that his pi esence 
in the scene of action would be to the native allies a 
pledge of smceiity and of confident hope of success 
against the common enemy 

In the conduct of the wai up to this peiiod, little 
of military skill had been displayed, and little advan- 
tage gained to the cause of the allies Geneial 
Medows ariived with his aimy at Vclout, eighteen 
miles from Madias, on the 27th Januaiy, and on a d 1791 
the 29th Loid Coi 11 walks assumed the command 
On the 5th Fcbiuary he commenced his maich fiom 
Velout, and on the 11th the aimy was conceiitiated 
neai Velloie Tippoo Sultan had been engaged in ne- 
gotiating with the Fiench governoi at Pondicheiiy 
for assistance, hut on leceiving intelligence of the 
march of the British aiiny, he moved lapidly to the 
defence of the passes into his teiiitories By a senes 
of judicious feints, the Sultan was deceived as to the 
point at which it was intended to penetiatc, and a 
large Biitish foicc, completely equipjicd and pro- 
visioned, was thus enabled to gam the table-land of 
Mysoie without filing a shot 

The first object of the English general was the 
reduction of Bangaloic The pettah, 01 town, which 
was of considciable extent, lay to the noitli of the 
fort, and this was the ])iimaiy object of attack If 
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CHAP XIV had several gates, one of which being selected foi 
assault, the lequisite prepaiations weic made*, the 
field artilleiy and six battciy guns being ])laced 
under Colonel Mooihouse, a highly distingnishi'd 
officer. The first banier was gallantly earned, and it 
was expected that the application of a fit‘ld-]>u'ce 
would soon force the gate This was found iiu'flectiiul, 
and some eightecn-poundeis weie biought up, which 
slowly peiformed the desiied woik In thi* mean- 
time a vigorous fiie of muslvctiy and iock(>ts iioiii 
the turrets galled the English tioo])s, it was bonie, 
however, with the gieatcst steadiness • the sh.ittc'ri'd 
fragments of the gate were toin away afti'i ('.u’h 
discharge , and an opening, though a small one, 
being at length made, an English heutc'iiant, who is 
repiesented as being of veiy dimnintiM* sine and 
statuie,* was laised on the shoiildeis oi some gu'iia- 
dieis, and passed through Geiieial Medows, who 
was present, called on the tioops to “ snppori. tlu* 
little gentleman they responded to the call, and 
the place was catried 

Tippoo Sultan, who with his aimy was in tlu* im- 
mediate neighbourhood, was alike astomslu*d and 
irritated at this result, and ordeis wen* given to tlu* 
killadai of the foit to recover possession o( tin* pet- 
tah at all risks. They wcie obeyed with great sjmit, 
and gallantly, and the streets of the town w <*]•(', 
foi a lengthened period, the scene of a det(*i- 
mined and doubtful conflict So long as it was 
maintained by firing, little advantage was gamed 
on either side It was finally decided by the bav- 
* Lieutenant A 3 ne, of the 86th legiuiciit 
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onet, with which the Mysoreans w^ere diiven from chap xiv 
eveiy post, and compelled to seek refuge in the foit, 
with a loss of two thousand m killed and wounded 
The loss of the English was not gieat, hut among 
the killed was Colonel Moorhouse, who fell at the 
gate He had iisen fiom the lanks, “ but nature,” 
says Colonel Wilks, “ had made him a gentleman — 
uneducated, he had made himself a man of science , 
a caieer of uninterrupted distinction had commanded 
general lespect, and his aimable chaiactei univeisal 
attachment ” His momoiy was honouied by a pub- 
lic funeral and a monument elected at the expense 
of the Company m the church of Madias 

The capture of the pcttah was followed by pie- 
parations foi obtaining possession of the foit Bat- 
teries were erected, a bieach made, and, on the night 
of the 20th of Maich, a storming paity advanced in a d i791 
silence to the attack They had made some jiro- 
gress before the garrison took the alaim ; but the 
resistance offeied to the assailants, though late, was 
fierce and powerful The killadar, Bahadar Khan, 
a distinguished soldiei, m whom the pressure of 
seventy years had not quenched the fire of military 
ardour, noi seriously diminished his poisonal ability 
to obey its suggestions, was m a moment at the 
head of his men. But his courage was unavailing 
The assailants established themselves on the ram- 
parts, and, after a contest of an hour, the fort of 
Bangalore passed from the hands of Tippoo Sultan 
into those of the English The loss on the pait of 
the gaiiison was severe , moie than a thousand of tlu' 
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CHAP XIV bodies of their fallen enemies wore committed to 
the giave by the victois. Among the slam was the 
brave killadai , 'who having in vain endcavouiod to 
collect a party to make one more stand, fell swoid 
m hand, without a single suppoitei near him It 
was thought that Tippoo might dcsiie to ictneve 
from the hands of strangcis and enemies the re- 
mains of one who had seived him so faithfully, and 
an intimation that they w'ould not be withheld Avas 
conveyed to him , but eithei the meiits of liaha- 
dai Khan were obliteiated by his dl-foituiie, oi 
Tippoo really enteitamed the feeling winch his an- 
swer is said to have expressed — that the killadar 
could be buned nowhere with gieatci pio])riety 
than in the neighbouihood of the place in defence 
of w'hich he had fallen By the English authoiities 
all the lespect that could bo shewn to the dead was 
manifested, and the body of the voter an soldiei 
was attended to its final lestmg-place by the most 
distinguished members of the Mussulman pait of 
the Biitish aimy. 

The English weie now fixed in the lieait of 
Tippoo Sultan’s dominions, but before ]mrsumg 
further the campaign under Loid Cornwallis, it will 
he convenient to notice the opeiatious of othei 
armies up to the period when the goveinoi-goneial 
obtained possession of Bangalore 

When General Medows maiched in the direction 
of Madias, Colonel Hartley was loft with a foicc, 
consisting of one regiment of Europeans and two 
battalions of sepoys, with some field artilloiy, to act 
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against a body of the Sultan’s troops, amounting, at chap xiv. 
the lowest estimate, to six thousand, left undei the 
command of an officei named Hussein Ah This 
officer, disdaining the cautious policy of his master, 
took up a stiong position near Calicut, and lesolved, 
if challenged, to abide the result of a legulai action 
He was not disappointed, except m the result 
of the engagement • he was attacked and utterly 
defeated, with the loss of a thousand killed and 
wounded, the general himself and nine hundred 
men were made prisoneis on the field, and the flying 
lemnant of the army being hotly puisued, fifteen 
hundred more laid down their arms 

A few days befoie this action, Genoial Abei- 
cromby, the governor of Bombay, ai lived with a le- 
spoctablefoice at Tellicheiiy, advanced to Cananoic, 
which surrendered unconditionally, and in a voiy 
short time occupied the whole of the province of 
Malabar, where the name and authoiity of the Sul- 
tan were odious beyond the power of description. 

The army of Nizam All began to assemble in the 
neighbourhood of Hyderabad about the time that 
General Medows took the field. It was joined by 
a detachment of English sepoys and a company of 
European artillery, and, after considciablc delay, 
marched to lay siege to Copool This was a pro- 
ti acted and tedious operation The situation of 
Copool IS upon a lofty and precipitous lock The 
cannon employed against it were disabled by a 
week’s firing, and the efforts of the besiegers woio 
suspended foi a long mteival, until a new battering 
VOL II 2 E 
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were resumed, but with little prospect of a speedy 
termination, till the alarm caused by the unexpected 
news of the fall of Bangalore led to a surrender, 
after a resistance of several months Bahandur 
Bundur, a fort about three miles to the northward 
of Copool, in a hke manner yielded to the good 
fortune of the allies. 

With the Mahrattas, as with Nizam Ah, an Eng- 
lish detachment was destined to act. It consisted 
of two battalions of sepoys and three companies of 
artillery, two native and one European It was 
dispatched from Bombay, and proceeded in boats 
up the nver Jaigur as far as navigable The period 
of debarkation was the very height of the monsoon 
The ascent of the Ghauts was performed under 
the most discouraging diflSculties, but by persovei- 
ance they were surmounted At Coompta the de- 
tachment joined the Mahratta army, consisting of 
twenty thousand horse and ten thousand foot, under 
the command of Purseram Bhow. The first blow was 
to be struck agamst Darwar , and the whole Mah- 
ratta army, with the Enghsh detachment, moved to 
the attack of this place, which they reached by very 
slow marches. The Mahratta forces were of little 
use m the conduct of a siege, and the means of 
reduction were found inadequate Application for 
reinforcements was made to Bombay, and a regi- 
ment of European infantry, a battalion of sepoys, 
and a considerable number of European artillery- 
men, were dispatched, under the command of 
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Colonel Frederick An assault prematurely made chap xiv. 
ended in repulse; and shortly afterwards Colonel 
Frederick died from the effects, as it was believed, 
of disappointment The siege continued to be lan- 
guidly piosecuted, till the fall of Bangalore became 
known; an event which produced at Dai war the 
same effect as at Copool — an offer to surrender. 

The garrison were peimitted to march out with 
their arms and ammunition, and with colours flying ; 
but four days after their dcpartuie their camp was 
attacked and plundeied by the Mahiattas, many of 
the party killed, and the commander, covered witli 
wounds, sent as a piisonei to a Mahratta fort 
Such an exploit would be perfectly m accoi dance 
with the Mahratta character if undeitaken solely 
with a view to plunder, but it was alleged, and it is 
believed not without ground, that the commander 
had ]>rovoked the attack by a virtual breach of the 
conditions of the capitulation One of these condi- 
tions was, that the guns and stores were to become 
prize to the captors The guns and stores were ac- 
coi’dingly left by the retiring garrison , but it was 
said that the powder had been wilfully rendered 
useless by damping, and the other stores destroyed 
to the extent which the time and means of the com- 
mander allowed * 

The suricnder of Darwar was followed by that of 
the strong foit of Khooshgul, eleven miles distant. 

Colonel Wilks says that this was admitted by a Mysoic.m 
officer with whom ho had conversed, who affirmed that he had 
been personally engaged m the destruction of the stores 
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CHAP XIV and by the early possession of every place noith of 
the Toombuddra 

Lord Cornwallis marched fiom Bangalore on the 
A D 1791. 22nd March, and a few days afterwards unexpectedly 
encountered the aimy of the Sultan Tippoo’s only 
anxiety was to escape from a situation in which he 
might be compelled to fight, and with some difficulty 
he effected his object The aimy of Lord Cornwal- 
lis was now strengthened, oi at least numeiically 
increased, by the junction of about ten thousand of 
Nizam All’s horse * To effect tins junction was 

* Colonel Wilks gives a curious account of these mounted 
warriors, he says, "They were rated at fifteen thousand, and 
really amounted to ten thousand men, well mounted on hoi ses in ex- 
cellent condition, and to those who had never before had an oppor- 
tunity of observmg an Indian army, their first appearance was novel 
and mterestmg It is probable that no national or private collection 
of ancient arms m Europe contains any weapon or aiticle of personal 
equipment which might not be traced m this motley crowd, the 
Parthian bow and arrow, the iron club of Scythia, sabres of every 
age and nation, lances of every length and description, and match- 
locks of every form, metalhc helmets of every pattern, simple 
defences of the head, a steel bar descendmg diagonally as a pro- 
tection to the face, defences of bars, scales or chain- work descend- 
mg behmd or on the shoulders, cuirasses, suits of armour or 
detached pieces for the arm, complete coats of mail in chain- work, 
shidds, bucklers, and quilted jackets, sabre-proof The ostenta- 
tious display of these antique novelties was equally curious m its 
way The free and equal use of two sword-arms, the precise and 
perfect command of a balanced spear eighteen feet long, of the 
dub which was to shiver an iron helmet, of the arrow discharged 
m flight , but, above all, the total absence of every symptom of 
order, or obedience, or command, exceptmg groups collectmg 
round their respective flags, every mdividual an mdependent 
wamor, self-impelled, affecting to be the champion whose smgle 
arm was to achieve victory, scampenng among each other m 
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one object of the governor-generaFs march , another chap xiv 
was to meet a valuable convoy, with a reinforcement 

wild confusion , the whole exhibition presenting to the mind an 
imagery scarcely more allied to previous impressions of reality 
there than the fictions of an Eastern tale or the picturesque 
disorder of a dramatic scene — Sketches, vol iii pp 135, 136 
A similar but less minute description of these troopers is given in 
Mackenzie s Sketches of the W^ar with Tippoo Sultan, vol n p 
57 Of the value of the accession of strength which their junc- 
tion aiFoided, Colonel Wilks gives the following account — ‘'The 
impossibility of relying on such a body for the execution of any 
combined movement was sudiciently obvious, but the most 
moderate expectations looked to an enlaigement of the limits of 
observation, the relief of the legular cavalry from the duties of 
the light tioop, and an extended command over the resources of 
the country to be traversed Two thousand of the most select 
weie attached to the reserve under Colonel Floyd, and placed 
under the immediate management of Biigade Major Dales, in the 
hope that his skill, and conciliation, and example, might rendei 
them efficient Fifteen days were sufficient to shew the total dis- 
appointment of the most meagre hopes The enemy practised 
upon them on every successive day some enterprise or stratagem, 
always successful They soon shewed themselves unequal to 
the protection of their own foragers on ordinary occasions, and 
after the lapse of a few days they never stirred beyond the 
English picquets, consuming forage and grain, and augmenting 
distress of every kind, without the slightest return of even appa- 
rent utility Their piowess was indeed exhibited at an early 
period in plundering the villages to which Lord Cornwallis had 
granted pi otection , but when it was understood that his lord- 
ship disclaimed such proceedings, but could not control them, 
the villageis undertook their own defence, and the march would 
pioduce exhibitions of attack and defence, in which the wishes of 
the army were uniformly adverse to their allies, and an English 
safeguard would frequently appear protecting their enemies 
against their friends The contemptible state of this cavalry 
may in some degiee have arisen from the effeminacy and decline 
which marked the general character of the government to which 
they belonged , but its more immediate causes were referred to 
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CHAP XIV of between four and five thousand men, under Licu- 
tenant Colonel Oldham These were met at Veni- 
tatagheiy, and both objects of the movement having 
been attamed, Lord Cornwallis letumcd to Banga- 
A D i7<'i loie, where he arrived on the 28th of Apiil. 

Notwithstanding the success which had thus far 
attended the Biitish arms, the goveinor-geiioial was 
not in a condition to prosecute the war with vigour 
He was especially distressed by a deficiency of the 
means of transport foi provisions, camp equipage, 
ordnance, and stores , and this deficiency might have 
appeared to justify some cessation of active exeition 
The love of enterpnse scarcely onteied into his 
character, yet, while placed in ciicumstances which 
seemed to excuse inactivity, he lesolvod on a step 
which, with reference to his position, may bo re- 
garded as a bold one it was to maich at once upon 
Tippoo’s capital, Sermgapatam One obvious mo- 
tive for this decision was a desire to bung the war 
to a speedy termination , but theio was aiiothci, not 
without weight — ^the apprehension of a lupturc with 
France, fiom which country Tippoo might then ex- 
pect to denve assistance, which would lender the 

a commander (Tedjewunt Singh, a Hindoo) of no respecUbility 
or military pretension, who was said to have nsen to command hy 
court mtngue, and was deemed better qualified to render his 
master a good commeraal aecount of the profits of the subsidy 
than a splendid report of mihtary glory Khs second in command, 
Aasud Ah, and the ostensible mihtary leader, had some reputation 
for that precarious valour which depends on mterested motives, or 
animal excitement or depression, but, hke his prmcipal, was m- 
capable of command, venal, rapacious, and unfaitliful to his trust ” 
— Ibid page 136 to 138 
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difficulties of tlie contest fai greater tlian those with 
'which the governor-geneial had now to contend. 

To make the best use of the limited means of 
■transpoit possessed by the British army, all super- 
fluous equipage was to be left in Bangalore. The offi- 
cers were requested to reduce then claims foi accom- 
modation to the lowest practicable degree, as well 
as to assist the public service by any means which 
they could command ; and they cheerfully sacrificed 
their own convenience to the demands of the state 
Oil the 4th of May the army was put in motion It 
advanced by a circuitous loute, interrupted by jun- 
gles, livers, and ravines From these causes the 
inadequate supply of cattle for transport became 
still fuithei reduced. Numbois died fiom exhaus- 
tion, and large quantities of stores were destroyed 
'because they could not be earned forward With 
the usual policy of Hydcr Ah and his son, the coun- 
try tiaversed by the invaders had been divested of 
all power of affording relief to their necessities. 
Conflagration had done its work — the grain not burnt 
had been buried; and not an inhabitant remained 
through the expanded waste to recount the story of 
its devastation, oi guide the steps of those who now 
ti'avcrsed its blighted fields Then march seemed 
to be over a country where some great convulsion 
of nature had at once swept away every human 
“being, and every thing by which human life could be 
snpported At length, at a stone fort, called Mala- 
velly, some gram was found , but the quantity lost 
on the march was so great that even this oppoitune 
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CHAP XIV and happy discovery did not preclude the neces- 
sity of reducing the daily issue of iice to one-half of 
the usual allowance Thus, stiugghng with difficul- 
ties and amid the terrors of famine, the Biitish aimy 
leached Ankera, about mne miles east of Seiinga- 
AD 1791 patam, on the 13 th of May 

Its appioach was regaided by Tippoo with no 
common appiehension From the moment of the 
fall of Bangalore, the attack upon which place 
he had regaided as mad and hopeless, ho became 
alarmed for the safety of his capital Undei the 
first impulse of fear, he had ordered the removal to 
Chittledioog of his treasuie, his harem, and the 
famihes of his officers, whom he retained in pledge 
for the fidehty of those to whom they belonged , but 
by the advice of his mother, who exeicised a powoi- 
fiil influence over him, and who lepresented that 
such a pioceeding, being imputed to despondency, 
would have a bad eflTect on the minds of his tioops 
and subjects, he abandoned his intention The pa- 
rent to whom he was indebted for this service icn- 
dered him another Tippoo had given peisonal 
offence to the family of the Nizam In the hojie of 
detaching that prince fiom the confederacy, the 
mother of the Sultan wrote to him, imploring his 
forgiveness of an act which she attiibuted to the 
intoxication of youthful pnde, and which she de- 
clared the Sultan deeply regretted 

But though Tippoo allowed himself to be dis- 
suaded from one manifestation of feai, he gave way 
to others, which distinctly shewed the state of his 
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mind His hatred of the English had been giatified chap xiv 
by causing the "walls of the houses in the piincipal 
streets of Seimgapatam to be decorated "with cari- 
catuies of the people whom he abhorred, of enor- 
mous size, and, in some instances, of disgusting 
chaiacter These were now by royal command ob- 
liteiated, and the walls of Sermgapatam no longer 
spoke the Sultan’s contempt and aversion foi his 
European enemies 

The capital of Mysore contained other proofs of 
Tipjioo’s feelings towards the English, and these too 
weie to disappear The enfranchisement of prisoners 
undei the tieaty of 1784 had even at this time not 
been peifectly earned out, and among the victims 
of the Sultan’s peifidy were twenty English youths, 
who, having leceived the same kind of education 
which IS given to the dancing gals ol the East, weie 
destined to delight the cai and eye of then enslaver 
by the graces of song and gesture To icliove him- 
self fiom the inconvenience to be apprehended from 
these witnesses to his treachery, assassination offered 
the easiest and most effectual means , consequently, 
accoidmg to the moral code of Tippoo, the best. 

The youths weie murdered, and the course of 
Clime was followed up by the secret muider of 
othei piisoneis, who like them had been unlawfully 
detained 

Such weie the results of the alarm pioduced by 
the fall of Bangalore, and the anticipation of an 
attack upon Seimgapatam An English army was 
now within a few miles of the capital, and the 
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CHAP XIV anxiety of Tippoo increased with the apparently in- 
creasing danger He had hitheito cautiously avoided 
a geneial action, and he defended this couiso by 
leference to the example of his father, who had 
gamed little or no advantage from general actions, 
hut whose cluef success arose fioni stiikiiig at de- 
tachments Stimulated paitly by his foais and jiaitly 
by the repiesentations of his officers, whudi were 
aided, it is said, by the lemonstiances of the women 
of his haiem, who expatiated on the disciedit oi suf- 
feimg his capital to be menaced without an c‘ilbrt 
to lepel those by whom it was thieatcned, ho now 
resolved to depart from the policy which ho had 
hitheito steadily pm sued 

On the arrival of the English aimy at Aiikeia, a 
consideiable body of the enemy was visible at the 
distance of about six miles in front This foice was 
diawn up with its right to the river Cavoiy, and its 
left to a lugged hiU a short distance fiom the bank 
It was at fiist supposed to be only a largo detach- 
ment sent to observe the motions of the Jiiitish 
^i^yj ind Loid Cornwallis pioceeded to take moa- 
suies for ascertaining the best point for crossing tlio 
nvei, with a view to a junction with Geneial Abei- 
ciomby, who, with the Bombay aimy, was jiosted 
at Penpatam, about forty miles westward of Soiiiiga- 
patam, and whose co-opeiation was deemed iiocos- 
sary to the leduction of the latter place The Eng- 
lish geneiaJ, however, soon learned that though only 
a small part of the enemy’s aimy could be seen, the 
■whole was encamped between his position and Se- 
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I'ingapatam , its right protected by the Cavery, its chap. xiv. 
loft by a chain of lulls, with a deep swampy ravine, 
ttie passage of which was defended by batteries 
Running along the whole of the front The distance 
between the iivei and the hills nowheie exceeded a 
mile and a half, and within cannon-shot of Tippoo’s 
line was not more than a mile The difficulties in 
attacking an enemy in such a position were obvi- 
ously great ; hut the result of such infoimation as 
could be obtained of the countiy seemed to shew that 
it would be practicable to cioss a ridge on the right of 
tile English aimy fiom the high road to Seringapatara, 
where they weie encamped, to another load leading 
to the same place , and Loid Cornwallis theioupon 
I'esolved to attempt by a night maich to turn the 
cneiny’s left flank, and by gaming Ins real before day- 
light, cut off the reheat of his mam body to the capi- 
tal. To effect this object, six European legiments, 
twelve battalions of native infantry, with three field- 
pieces, one European and three native regiments of 
cavalry, wcie ordeied to be in leadmess to march at 
eleven o’clock on the night of the 13th May, leav- ad i 791 
iiig their picquets and camp guaids behind, and then 
tents standing Nizam Ah’s cavaliy weie to follow 
ill the moining , but the ordei was not to be coni- 
iiiuiiicated till the moment of moving, lest the plan 
should be fiustrated by tieachery 

The ground occupied by the British army was 
intersected by luincd villages, mclosuies, and deep 
1 a vines, and fiom this cause much time was lost in 
forming the tioops m the pi escribed oulei of maicli 
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CHAP XIV Beforetheymovedateriificstoim arose, and J-lioTiia,ioh 
was performed under a deluge of lain, accoinpamcd 
by thundei and lightning of the most awful chaiac- 
ter Exhausted by fatigue, scaicd by the lightning, 
and benumbed by the chilling effects of the lain, the 
cattle could scarcely be made to move , and the night, 
exceptwhen tempoianly iiiadiatedbythovividflashes, 
being impenetrably dark, several icgiinonts lost then 
way, and poitions of the Bntish foico wcie moving 
in almost every variety of dnection repeated halts 
thus became necessary On one of them, Loid 
ComwaUis found himself with no more tlian one 
company and one gun A staff-officci, who made 
the discovery that the genoial had thus outmarched 
the greatei part of his foicc, oi had become, in 
some other way, separated from them, attempted to 
find the column by tracing, with the aid of the* 
lightning, the marks of the gun-cairiagc wheels , but 
the tiacks, though so recently made, had been com- 
pletely obliterated by the unceasing toriouts of 
lain, and he narrowly escaped iiding into the ciiciny’s 
encampments 

The dawn of day removed one of tho difficulties 
which had retarded the progress of the Biitish 
force , but it destroyed the hope of executing the 
onginal plan, which required the cover of iiiglit • 
still, as the most arduous part of the maicli had been 
accomplished, Loid Cornwallis determined to peisc>- 
vere, and to endeavour to force Tippoo to action on 
^ound believed to be less advantageous to him than 
that which he had chosen The Sultan did not 
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decline the challenge The approach of the English chap xiv 
was unohseived till they had begun to descend thD 
heights on the eastwaid of the ravine Their first 
object was to gain possession of a hill commanding 
the left of the enemy This was peiceived by 
Tippoo, and he made arrangements for defeating it, 
which have deservedly leceived the approbation of 
eminent military authorities* He dispatched a 
considerable body of cavalry and infantry, with 
eight guns, to seize the hill towards which the views 
of the English were directed, and sent out some 
cavalry to hover on the light of the English, and 
take advantage of any oppoitunity to charge — ^thus 
impeding their progress, and giving to his tioops 
advancing to the hill time to take possession of it 
Tippoo also very piomptly changed his front to the 
left, covcimg one flank by a steep hill previously in 
his lear, and the other by a ravine which had run • 

along his former front 

From the natuie of the ground, the weak state 
of the cattle, and the annoyances of the enemy’s 
horse, the passage of the British infantry to the same 
side of the ravine with the enemy was slow It was 
at length accomplished, and the requisite disposition 
for action made Opposite to the enemy’s main 
body, nine battalions were posted in a first line 
under General Medows and Colonel Stuart, and 
foul in a second line under Colonel Hams, while 
five battalions, under Colonel Maxwell, were des- 
tined for an attack upon the enemy’s corps on the 
* Colonel Wilks and Sir Thomas Munro 
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CHAP XIV hill. This attack might have been made at an 
earlier penod, but it was judiciously postponed till 
the other parts of the disposition were complete, in 
order to detei Tippoo fiom making any attcm])t on 
the flank or rear of the troops moving foiwaid to 
dnve his detachment from the hill 

With the attack on that detachment the action 
commenced On the appioach of Colonel Maxwell 
the enemy’s eight guns weio drawn off. The infantry 
kept their ground, and maintained a heavy, though 
ill-duected, fire of musketiy. Colonel Maxwell had 
no guns, but he had made provision for coveung 
both his flanks against cavalry. Thus uiiencumbcred 
and unapprehensive of interruption, ho advanced 
with a rapidity and impetuosity which s])eedily broke 
the hue of the enemy’s mfantry, and even ovoitook 
some of the guns on the opposite descent of the lull 
The infantry made a struggle to defend them, but 
m vain, the possession of the guns followed the 
possession of the hill The rapid success of Colonel 
Maxwell on the hill was the signal for the advance 
of the two lines below against the mam body of the 
enemy The battle now became general along the 
entire front. The enemy’s cavalry, who had greatly 
annoyed the British army while advancing to take 
up their ground, made no stand after they wcie 
formed in line of battle ; the fire of Tipjioo’s artil- 
lery even began to relax His infantry behaved m 
a manner far suipassmg any expectation that had 
been formed of them , but the near approach of the 
first line of the British aimy caused them to waver 
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Colonel Maxwell had been ordered, after carrying chap xiv 
the hill, to leave there only a sufficient force to re- 
tain possession, and with the remainder of his corps 
to advance and possess himself of the hills which 
covered the left flank of the main army of the 
enemy. He was rapidly performing this duty, when 
Colonel Floyd, with the British cavalry, who had 
been kept out of the range of the enemy’s shot, 
ready to take advantage of any opportunity that 
might occur for their services, charged the rear- 
guard of the enemy’s letreatmg infantry, and nearly 
destroyed them. Their progress was checked by a 
laiger body of mfantiy, which rallied and made a 
stand on a space of bioken grornid extremely dis- 
advantageous foi cavaliy Colonel Floyd accord- 
ingly prepaicd to withdiaw his men from a position 
wheie they could not act eflcctively; but at this 
moment the cavalry of Nizam Ah, which had fol- 
lowed the English cavalry, throw themselves in an 
unwieldy mass in front of the left wing of the 
British army, the advance of which they impeded, 
while from the nature of the ground they could 
prove of no service had they been disposed to per- 
form any Foi some time they could neithei be 
brought to advance nor recede , “ and thus,” said the 
governor-general, “ an invaluable though short space 
of time was lost, which enabled the enemy to avail 
themselves of the vicinity of the batteries upon the 
island, and by letreating to their protection in the 
utmost confusion, to save their army from entiic 
destruction ” 
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CHAP \TV Lord Corm\:ilIis, wlulo coTiiiiLniiiiio of lliis ('\- 
tuioidiiiaiy (“oiuhud., <-liaiilabIv ,mv('s (lio actors 
the piaisc of “good mtcniioiis ” Coloiud Wilks 
takes a less f'avoiuabk' vicnv. “ It, is ass('rtcd,” lu* 
says, “by many ofbceis lu tbe Mvsonam aritn, tbat 
this unjx'dnm'iit was dc'sigiu'd , Ili.it a 1iois(>maii, 
with a particulai budge fiom Assud Ali, w.is msmi 
at this moment to delivei a mi'ssagi' to Tipiioo, mIio 
was m the re.u anxiously in gnig tlu' eseapi' of his 
guns, of which many had bc'en actually abandoneil, 
but wei(' lecoveied during this delay, and one only 
fcdl into the hands of tlu' Kiigdish in this braiudi of 
the attack; and tbat aiiothei iiK'ssmiger attended 
Tippoo on the same night The anthoi has since 
pel used the active and treacluMons corri'spoiuh'nci' 
with the enemy in this canpiaign, not only of Assud 
All, a jieison notononsly woithless, but of otliei 
olHceis of f.iuei lame in tlu‘ s.uik' si-imcc, nliose 
names it might In* injuiions to the Ihiglisli iiitcicsts 
Til India to disclose' .it tlu' jnesciil jK'nod 

Ad vetting to till' good coiidint of 'I'lppoo’s infantry 
on this occasion, >Sii Tliom.is Miiiiio sa)s'- “ Tlii'y 
stood the fiic'of inuski'try till oin (loops weri* within 
a lew yaids of tlu'iii , tlu'y d<'l('nd('d evi'iy point , tlii'y 
rallied wheievei thegionnd was fiuoiiiuble, and wlii'ii 
atlastdiiven from the fu'ld, tlii'y letK'.ited without 
confusion. All this cliangi' o( behavioui,” lu* adds, 

* Written m the year 1817 See Stetc hi s, vol m. pnge 1 92 
Colonel Wilks had been politic al nHidenl at JtI}sore, and eu)ii)ed 
unusual opportumties of iiwoslig.itiiig Iheswiet histoij of that 
countiy 
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« was, however, less owing peihaps to the improve- chap xiv. 

meiit of their discipline than to other causes — the 

stiength of the giound, which, being full of rocks 

and ravines, alfoided them cverywheie sheltei, and 

made it difficult to follow them , and their pioximity 

to the island, the batteiies of which coveied them 

from pursuit ” * Lord Cornwallis attiibutes the 

good behavioui of Tippoo’s infantiy to his presence 

and exeitions among them whatever the cause, 

it is evident that the difficulty of putting them to 

flight w^as greater than had been anticipated But 

the task had been peifoimed — victoiy sat upon 

the banners of the Biitisb aimy, yet the fiuits of 

victory were to be abandoned — the object for which 

so much fatigue, so much loss, and so many penis 

had been incuiied, was to be i enounced , the piize, 

for which so many public and piivatc saciifices had 

been made, was within sight, but it was not to be 

grasped 

In gieat distiess for provisions, and with intole- 
rable labour to the troops fiom the w^ant of cattle, 
the Biitish army by tw'o maiches leached Camam- 
baddy, the foid at that place being legaided as an 
eligible spot foi ciossmgtho iivoi, and theio, on the 
20th of May, exactly a week aftei his aiiival at An- ^ 
keia, Loid Coinwallis deteimined to i chnqmsh, foi a 
time at least, all attempts against Senngapatani, and 
to letiacc his steps to Bangalore On the 21 st, oideis 
were dispatched to Geneial Abeiciomby to return 
to Malabai , on the 22nd the whole of the bat- 

* Gleig’s Life of Sir Thomas Munro, vol i page 118 
VOL II 2 V 
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CHAP XIV teiing tram and heavy equipments of the army weic* 
destroyed , and on the 26 th the goveinor-gcneial 
commenced his retrograde maich 

Neither party m the wai had at this time much 
cause for exultation Tippoo had discaidcd his 
usual caution — ^had ventuied on a general action and 
had been defeated, the bitterness of defeat being 
aggravated by its having occnired vrithin sight of his 
capital The English commander had provoked a 
battle m -which he had been victorious ; but with 
leference to the object for which the enteipiise had 
been undertaken and the battle fought, he wms 
beaten. “As a mere evidence of supeiioiity,” says 
Colonel Wilks, “ the victory was complete, and had 
theie been no movement of the cavalry, would pio- 
bably have been very decisive But the observation 
of Sir Eyie Coote, on a parallel occasion, was ap- 
plied by an old officer to the jnesent ‘I would 
gladly exchange all these tiophies and the reputa- 
tion of victory foi a few days’ iice “ Wc gamed 
nothing by the victory,” says Sii Thomas Munio, 
“ but the liberty of looking at the island,”f — a pri- 
vilege scarcely worth the puce that had been paid 
for it 

The British army commenced its retreat, and 
before the conclusion of the first day’s march, a laigo 
body of hoise made their appearance on the left ol 
the principal column, near its real This was not a 
point fiom which an attack had been apprehended , 

* Sketches, vol m page 152 , 
t Life, vol 1 page 119 , 
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but fiom knowing the rapidity with which the chap xiv 
cavaliy of Tippoo moyed in all directions, no doubt 
was entei tamed that the approaching hoi semen 
belonged to his aimy, and that they would imme- 
diately fall on the stoies and baggage Colonel 
Stuait, who commanded in the real, instantly pie- 
paied to resist the attack; and the British had 
begun to fire, when one of the horsemen rode to- 
waids a staff-ofiicci who was giving some orders, 
and shouting that he was a Mahratta, entieated that 
the firing might cease Similar communications 
were made at the head of the column, and the 
Biitish commander found himself suddenly rein- 
forced by two Mahiatta aimics, one undci Huiiy 
Punt, commander -m-chief, the othci uiidoi Puisc- 
lain Bhow, who, after the fall of Dai war, had 
marched towards Seimgapatam to join the English 
army A British detachment accompanied the army 
of Purseram Bhow The Mahiattas were behoved 
to have been not less than a hundred and fifty miles 
distant from the army which they so suddenly 
joined Above a hundred messengcis had boon 
sent forward to announce its approach, but cvoiy 
one of them had been intercepted by the light 
troops of Tippoo 

Had the junction of the Mahrattas taken place 
somewhat cailiei, some heavy sacrifices made by the 
Biitish army might have been averted As it was, 
their accession was most welcome They brought 
a sujiply of bullocks, large stoies of all noccs- 
saiy articles of consumption, and of some which 

2f2 
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XIV were not strictly to bo icgarded as necessary ^ The 
” march of the confederates vas slow, m order to 
affoid oppoitanity foi the anival of laige convoys 
of provisions and plundei coming up in the Mahratta 
1791. lear On the 18th of June the aimy was within 
thiee miles of Hoolioidroog, a fort established on a 

* Lieutenant Moor (author of a Narrative of the Operations of 
Captain Little’s Detachment) and Colonel Wilks draw lively 
pictures of the hazaais of the Mahratta camp The former com- 
mences hy saying, “ all vocations aie seen proceedmg with as 
much earnestness on. the part of their professors, as in a well- 
regulated city in time of peace, which it moie resembles than a 
market moving with a mob, bearmg the name of an army, in the 
centre of an enemy’s country ” Colonel Wilks's desciiption, 
which corresponds snhstantially with that of Lieutenant Moor, is 
subjoined “ The bazaar of a Mahratta camp presents an exhibi- 
tion of no oidinaiy character, and to their famished visitors, 
exhibited a picture of the spoils of the east and the industiy of 
the”s^est From a web of English hi oadcloth to a Birmingham 
pen-kmfe, from the shawls of Cashmere to the second-hand 
garment of a Hmdoo , fiom diamonds of the fiist watei to the 
silvei ear-ring of a poor plundeied village maiden, from oxen, 
sheep, and poultry, to the dried salt £sh of Concan , almost 
e\eiy thing was seen that could be presented hy the best bazaars 
of the 1 idlest towns but, above all, ‘ the tables of the money- 
changers,' overspiead with the corns of eveiy countiy of the 
East, in the open air and pubhc stieet of the camp, gave evi- 
dence of an extent of mercantile activity utteily inconceivable in 
any camp excepting that of systematic plunderei s by wholesale 
and retail Eveiy variety of tiade appeared to be exercised with 
a large competition and considerable diligence, and among them one 
appaiently the least adapted to a wandeiing hfe — ^thc tiacle of a 
tanner — was practised with eminent success A ciiculai hole dug 
in the earth, a raw hide adapted to it at the bottom and sides, 
and seemed above with a series of skewers run thiough its edges 
into the caith, formed the tan-pit on matching days the tan-pit 
with its contents, in the shape of a bag, foimed one side of a load 
for a hoi be or bullock, and the liquid preparation was cithei 
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small rock, of gieat stiength At the foot of the ch. 
lock was a town, which being occupied without 
difficulty, the killadar suiiendeied the foit on a 
piomise of sccuiity to piivate piopeity, and of 
special piotcetion against the Mahiattas The in- 
habitants, who had taken lefuge in the foit, pio- 
cceded in the dnection of Madooi, undei the caie 
of an English escoit, the commandei of which had 
01 del s to accompany the tiavellois the entiie dis- 
tance to Madooi if lequiied All, howevei, appealed 
quiet, and not a single Mahiatta was visible on the 
route Feai was thus dispelled, and when about 
half the inaich was accomplished, the leadci of the 
ictiimg paifcy intimated to the English officoi that, 
as theie uas no reason to apprehend danger, it 
Avould be unnecessary to subject the escort to 
fuithci trouble It accordingly ictuined, but was 
no sooner at a sufficient distance to permit the 
manifestation of Mahiatta entcijnise, than the 
freebootmg allies of the British, in conformity 
with established custom, fell upon the unfoitunato 
fugitives, and plundered them of every thing they 
2)ossessed 

Hoohoidioog contained many state jnisoneis, 
and there the cajitois found new evidence of the 

emptied or pieserved, according to the length oi expected repeti- 
tion of the maich The best tanning mateiial (catechu, a vege- 
table pieparation long known in Em ope by the stiange name of 
terra japonica) is equally accessible and poi table , and the English 
othcers obtained from these ambiilatoiy tan-pits what their own 
Indian capitals could not then pioduce, except as European im- 
puilfe — excellent swoid belts ” — Sketches, \ol m pp 158, 159 
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CHAP XIV Sultan’s cruelty “ Among a number of captives,” 
says an historian of the penod, “ that were bound 
m chains of various constiuction at Hoohordroog, 
soveial, who had their ancles fastened asunder by 
a heavy iron bai of about eighteen inches in length, 
had fiom habit acquiied a straddling amble, which, 
when libeiated, they could not for a length of time 
alter oi amend , some, fiom having been closely 
pinioned, could move neithei arm , others had ac- 
quired a stoop, from which they were unable to 
stand erect* in shoit, as most of them had been 
confined in this wretched state for a period of about 
ten yeais, there were few indeed who had not lost 
the power of some hmb or other.”* 

Hoohordroog was dismantled, and the aimy pio- 
ceeded on its course Oostiadioog was summoned 
to suiiender, but the killadai sent a refusal, and it 
was not thought prudent to enforce the demand 
by aims Savandroog was reconnoitred, but ap- 
peared so formidable, that even the ceremony of a 
summons was in this instance waived The army 
A D 1791 reached Bangalore on the 11th June Before the 
arrival at that place a plan of future proceedings 
had been arranged The continued co-opeiation of 
the Mahiattas it was necessary to purchase by a loan 
of nearly a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, the 
means of making the advance being secured by 
stopping the commeicial investment of dollars in 
transit from England to China To the English 

Mackenzie’s Sketches of the War with Tippoo Sultan, vol 
11 page 115 
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the campaign had been a cause of heavy loss The chap xiv 
Mahiattas, on the contrary, had, hy the assiduous 
use of their usual piacticcs, been greatly enriched, 
both individually and nationally Yet the latter 
thought it fit that the English should pay foi their 
continued services against a common enemy, and the 
governor-geneial did not feel himself m a situation to 
refuse This important pi ehminary being arranged. 

Purser am Bhorv, -with his army and a detachment 
of Bombay troops, proceeded by Seia to commence 
a series of operations m the noith-west The 
greater part of the Nizam’s cavalry, under Assud 
Ah, were to opeiate to the noith-cast. The aimy 
of Lord Cornwallis was to be interposed between the 
enemy and the Company’s teiiitoiics, as well for the 
protection of the latter, as for the convenience of 
bunging forward supplies, for reducing such of the 
intermediate fortresses as might bo necessary, and 
for establishing a chain of tenable posts from Madras 
to Seringaiiatam, by which the transit of sujiplios 
might be facilitated when the army should be 
called to assemble before the enemy’s capital. 

The first movement of Lord Cornwallis was m a 
south-eastern direction to Oossoie On his appioach 
the garrison evacuated and blew up the fort A 
tiain had been laid for the magazine, intended to 
explode after the entry of the English troops , but 
by a happy accident it did not take effect Here 
again the perfidy and cruelty of Tippoo were brought 
conspicuously to notice Thice Englishmen had 
been confined m Oossoic, one of whom, named 
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CHAP XIV Hamilton, having given up all hopes of locoveimg 
his freedom, had reconciled his mind to the circum- 
stances m which ho was placed, and appaiently con- 
templated Oossoie as his final abode As in othci 
instances, the fall of Bangalore had led to the 
muidei of these unhappy men, whose graves weio 
now pointed out to then indignant countrymen 
Fiom Oossoie the English army moved in the 
diiection of the Pohcode and Ryaccotah passes, and 
took possession of various forts, some of them with- 
out lesistance Ryaccotah was not so easily ob- 
tained it was defended by successive langes ol 
woiks, and gaiiisoned by eight hundred men, and 
so confident was the killadai in the strength of his 
ivoiks and his gaiiison, that he not only icjected 
the summons to suiiendci, but fiied on the flag that 
hi ought it The task of reducing this place fell to 

a biigade uiidei Majoi Gowdie, who sent a detach- 
ment of about tliioe bundled and fifty men, with 
guns, to attack the pettah The gate Avas soon 
blown open, hut the gaiiison, aided by the inhabi- 
tants, kept up a busk fire on the assailants fiom the 
uppei and cential woiks Majoi Gowdie led the 
succeeding attacks in peisoii, and earned several 
successive gates, but did not ventuie to attempt the 
summit On the appeal ance of the main body of 
the army, howovei, the place sunendeied 

The capture of othei foits of infeiior importance 
demands no especial notice : but the attack on Nun- 
dedroog is entitled to some attention This foit 
was situated on a gianite lock of tiemeudous height. 
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and no laboui had been spaied to add to its stiength 
Majoi Gowdie, 'vvho had icduced many of the minoi 
foits, found his moans inadequate to an attack upon 
Nundedioog Rcmfoi cements were obtained, and 
the guns having with inci edible laboui been earned 
pait of the way up the hill, batteiies weie con- 
stiucted, and began to fiie with visible effect The 
fire was vigoiously letuined fiom the foit, but 
at the end of twenty-one days two bleaches weie 
effected by the bcsiegeis — one m the exteiioi lam- 
pait, the othei in an outwoik Loid Coinwallis 
now advanced his aimy within a few miles of the 
place, and ordeis weie given for a night assault 
It took place soon after midnight of the 19 th of 
October, and was made simultaneously by two pai- 
tics iqion the two bleaches The enemy wbic pic- 
paicd to icccive the assailants with a heavy fiie of 
inuskctiy and rockets , but moic mjuiy was inflicted 
by stones of immense size and weight lolled dowui 
upon those who weie ascending The lesistance, how- 
evei, was not long piotiacted, and Nundedioog was 
added to the acquisitions of the Biitish aimy undei 
Loid Coinwallis Bcfoie the attack was made, a 
poitioii of the gaiiisoii weie clamoious foi suiiender , 
and on its taking place, some descended the wall by 
laddeis of ropes, and escaped thiough the jungles , 
othei s, abandoning then posts, fled foi sheltci to 
the piineipal pagoda, wlieic they weie subsequently 
made prisoneis The commanding officci w^as in de- 
span His name was Luft Ah Beg , he was a man 
of high lank, and had stood well m the esteem of 
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CHA^xiv. Hycler AIi. At the battle of Amee he had been 
oideieci to make a charge with a large and select 
body of cavahy on the rear of the English, with a 
view to facilitate the retieat of Hyder Ah’s aitil- 
leiy He attempted to execute his oiders, but was 
checked by the active and well-directed fire of 
the hoise artilleiy of the English, which his troops 
lefused to face The wiath of the capricious bai- 
barian whom Luft Ali Beg served was extreme , 
and his unfoitunate seivant was committed to the 
custody of another Mahometan officer, with instruc- 
tions to inflict upon him seveie corporal punish- 
ment, the marks of which were to be exhibited to 
two biahmm witnesses, in proof that the Sultan’s 
ciders were earned into effect The ingenuity of 
Luft All Beg and his gaoler contiiyed to evade the 
actual execution of the sentence by the use of a 
caustic, which jiroduced the ajipeaiance necessaiy to 
satisfy the witnesses, without subjecting the suffeiei 
to any serious inconvenience , and as under an 
Eastern despotism such incidents aie soon foi gotten, 
Luft Ah Beg, aftei a time, became again an impoi- 
tant peisonage in the court and camp of the Myso- 
rean sovereign By Tippoo he was associated with 
thice othei of his seivants in an embassy to Con- 
stantinople, which was to have proceeded fiom 
thence to Pans , but the ambassadois never got 
beyond the foimei city, wheie then reception was 
cold and unsatisfactory; and after an absence of 
neaily five years they returned, without any icsult 
but the expenditiue of about twenty lacs of lupees, 
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the loss by contagious disease of several hundreds of chap xiv 
their followeis, and the contribution to the state 
papeis of Mysoie of a journal of vast extent To 
his foimer failings, Luft Ah Beg had now added that 
of having suffered one of the strongest and most 
important places m his master’s dominions to fall 
into the hands of the English 

The reduction of Nundedroog was followed by 
the dispatch of a detachment under Colonel Max- 
well into BaramAlial, to counteract the depredations 
111 piogiess theie by a force under Baku Saib, son of 
the gallant killadar of Darwar, slam in the capture 
of that place The business assigned to this force 
was to devastate the whole countiy, so as to inca- 
pacitate it from contributing to the supplies of the 
English army, and its chief post was at a mud fort 
named Penagra The fort was speedily taken, and 
Baku Saib withdiew from the country which he had 
been sent to lavage Colonel Maxwell thou pro- 
ceeded towards Kistnaghery, with the intention of 
destioying the pettah, so as to leave the enemy’s 
piedatoiy paities no cover there Possession of the 
pettah was soon gained ; and an opportunity seeming 
to offer for a successful attack upon the upper fort, 
the attempt was made and failed The British 
detachment sustained considerable loss, but retired 
in good order, after setting fire to the pettah 

In Coimbatore, the defence of the foit bearing 
the same name with the province, and of Palagaut, 
with their lecipiocal communications, had been eii- 
tiusted to Major Cuppage That officer deeming 
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CHAP XIV Coimbatoie incapable of sustaining a siege, lemoved 
the heavy guns, ammunition, and stores to Palagaut 
Lieutenant Chalmeis, "who was left at Coimbatoie, 
on examining the guns which had been cast aside 
as unseiviceablc, found thiee which stood pi oof By 
collecting and joining wheels and fiagments of car- 
nages which lay scatteied about the foit, be found 
the means of mounting them With those and a 
few swivels, a quantity of damaged powdei, and five 
liundied shot, obtained fiom Major Cuppage, he 
hoped to make a stand foi a few days, in the event 
of the fort being attacked 

The appiehension of attack was soon conveited 
into certainty The place was invested by a foice 
of two thousand mfantiy, a consideiable body of 
cavahy, eight guns, and a numbei of iiicgulai 
lioops The gaiiison consisted of a bundled and 
twenty topasses,"* oi natives, paitially of Poitugucso 
oiigm, and about two bundled Tiavaiicoicans, half 
of whom laii away when they found a siege w'as ex- 
pected, while those who lemaiiicd weie cxticiiiely 
insuboidinate 

The enemy pitched on the noith-wcst of the 
pottah, and Kuminoned the place to suucndoi, 
undci pain of death to cvciy poison within it, not 
excepting women and childicii The summoiis was 
disiegaiclcd , it was icpoatcd aftci the oxpiiatioii of 
two days without oflect On the thud day a battciy 
was completed, and the fort was once moio sum- 
moned, but with an offei of favouiable teiiiis The 


* Literally, weareis of luitb 
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offer was icjected, and in the evening the besiegers chap xiv. 
began to fiie fiorn. the batteiy The shot did con- 
sideiablc damage to the woiks, which it gave the 
ganison abundant employment to lepaii Another 
batteiy was completed on the following day, and a 
vigoioiis fire of guns and rockets was maintained 
A third batteiy was soon in a forward state In 
the meantime Lieutenant Chalmers had piepared 
seveial casks, filled with combustibles, which weic 
jilaced on the lampaits, to be used against the enemy 
should they attempt an escalade, which, fiom thou 
lueparation of ladders, seemed to be intended The 
enemy piepaied a fouith batteiy, and the besieged 
ojiened tliice mines As the dangei mcieased, the 
mines wcie loaded and the gates blocked up witli 
oaitli and stones The stoie of shot beginning to 
lail, the hainmeimen weic actively employed in 
making non slugs to sniiply the deficiency of balls. 

The woiks of the bcsiegcis continued to bo earned 
on till they were advanced within fifty yards of the 
ditch' and as it was known that large lemforce- 
ments weie proceeding to thou assistance, ageneial 
attack was now hourly expected At this time the 
stoio of ammunition within the foit was neaily 
exhausted , the wounded, who weio numeious, wcie 
without medical assistance, and the Tiavancoicaiis 
who icmained weie clanioious foi suiiendei Still 
the gallant commandei, who was nobly suppoited 
by a young Fi ench officci named Dc la Combe, in 
the soivice of the Rajah of Tiavancoie, lofuscd to 
succumb 
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CHAP xiY Two moxitlis witlim two days had passed befoic 
the enemy Yentnred on a general assault They 
advanced with great steadiness, planted their lad- 
dcis, and mounted the parapet at five distinct 
places The fiist struggle took place at a point 
defended by De la Combe, whose peisonal gal- 
lantly communicated its influence to those whom 
lio commanded, and prepared for the assailants a 
ficice resistance The enemy had avoided the mines, 
and icsort to the combustible barrels was delayed 
till not only was the ditch filled by the assailants, 
but numbers of them were actually on the ram- 
parts, fighting hand to hand with the besieged De 
la Combe would have been overpowered had not 
a timely reinforcement been sent to his lelief , and 
Lieutenant Chalmers, who was personally engaged 
in defending the weakest point of the woiks, was 
in dangei of a similar fate At a moment when 
successful lesistance seemed scaicely longci piacti- 
eable, one of the baiiels being thiown amongst a 
ciowded mass of the enemy exploded, and the foi- 
tune of the day was turned The besiegeis gave 
way, and as paity attei paity rctiied fiom the 
ranpiaits, then discomfiture was incieased by hull- 
ing down on them vast pieces of lock The con diet 
lasted two horns, and the nuinbci of the enemy’s 
dead left on the lampaits and within the ditch ex- 
ceeded the cntiie sticngth of the gaiiison by whom 
tlu'y had been so bravely repulsed 

It was not fitting that such men should be aban- 
doned ; and tbougli a due ix'gaid to the safety ol 
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Palagaut pi evented Majoi Cuppage from doing mucli chap xiv 
foi tlieir relief, lie afforded some assistance, and with 
tho aid of some levenue troops under the direction 
of Ml Macleod, a gallant and entei prising civil sei- 
vant, the enemy weie driven fiom the pettah which 
they had continued to occupy, and chased to the 
Bewany, a distance of about twenty miles, with the * 
loss of a large quantity of their stoies To add to 
the peimanent stiength of the gairison, a company 
of sepoys, commanded by Lieutenant Nash, was 
oideied in, and by some fuithei additions it was 
incieased to about seven bundled men 

Scaicely had Lieutenant Chalmeis time to icpaii 
the bleaches m the works and make othei disposi- 
tions for defence, befoie the enemy leappoarcd The 
foice now aiiaycd against Coimbatoie consisted of 
eight thousand logular infantiy, with fouitecn guns, 
four moitais, and a largo body of iiiogulais and 
horse. It was commanded by Kummer-oo-Doen 
Tho enemy took possession of the pettah without 
opposition, elected batteiies, and opened approaches, 
under tho covei of a heavy fire, which the besieged 
were able to return veiy inadequately But the 
spiiits of the gaiiison were choeied by intelligence 
that Majoi Cuppage was advancing with three bat- 
talions of Company’s sepoys, two of Tiavancoieans, 
and SIX field-pieces, to compel the enemy to laise 
the siege To diveit this foice fiom its object, and 
jirobably at the same time to stiiko a serious blow 
at tho efficiency of an important poition of the 
English foice, Kummei-oo-dccn, leaving a stiong 
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CHAP XIV body in the tienches, maicbed with the remainder 
of his force a distance of about ten miles, to the 
vicinity of a pass wheie the woods of Aiivally tei- 
mmate and the plain commences A laige convoy 
of oxen, intended for the western aimy, was as- 
sembled at Palagaut, and Kummer-oo-Deen made a 
demonstiation of getting into Majoi Cuppage’s lear, 
for the purpose of occupying the pass This would 
have enabled him to cut oif the passage of the 
convoy, and by the foice of numbers to embaiiass 
Major Cuppage’s letuin to Palagaut That officer 
accordingly fell back, and the occupation of the 
"pass was decided by a severe action, in which Majoi 
Cuppage was victoiious He immediately returned 
to Palagaut, while Kummei-oo-Deen proceeded to 
lesume the siege of Coimbatore, relieved fiom the 
feai of mteiiuption 

The fate of that place was now sealed All hope of 
lelief was cut off, the ammunition, fiom the first, bad, 
was neaily expended, a wnde bieach had been made 
perfectly piacticablc, and the sap had been earned 
to the covered way Lieutenants Chalmers and 
Nash were both wounded in one day, and the most 
detcinimcd of the gallant defendeis of this miseiable 
fort saw the necessity of suiicndci Negotiations 
for this purpose w'oie commenced, and soon brought 
to a conclusion, the enemy being quite ready to 
giant the besieged favourable terms The place was 
A D 1791 first invested on the 1 3th of June , one hundred and 
forty-thiee days afterwards, on the 3id of November, 
the conquerors took possession of it In lefeience 
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to its strength or importance, Coimbatore has little chap xiv 
claim to occupy a large space m the history of the 
wai "With Tippoo Sultan, but the gallantly with 
which it was defended has removed the siege fiom 
the list of ordinary occuironces. 

It was a condition of the capitulation that the 
garrison should be permitted to march to Palagaut , 
but, after the actual surrender of the place, it was 
pretended that this condition could not be acted 
upon without the Sultan’s latification The sequel 
of this tale of perfidy need scarcely be told After 
a detention of thirteen days at Coimbatore, the pri- 
soners were maiched to Seiingapatam, where they 
were subjected to the ciuelties and indignities which 
weie the ordinary lot of those who fell into the 
hands of the barbarran Tippoo Sultan Comment 
upon a fact of such fiequent occurrence would be 
alike tedious and vain 

While these events were in progress, the atten- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis had been constantly di- 
rected to the establishment of such means for the 
transmission of supplies as might prevent the ne- 
cessity of abandoning the meditated attack upon 
Seringapatam from the cause that led to the lelin- 
quishment of the foimer One of the most seiious 
impediments to success was the possession by 
the enemy of the strong fortiess of Savandroog, 
situated about eighteen miles west of Bangaloie 
It consisted of an enoimous mass of granite, of 
greatei height than Nundedioog, using ftom a base 
eight miles in circumfcience, and separated by a 

VOB 11 2 G 
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CHAP 31V chasm, at the distance of ahont two-thirds of its 
total elevation, into two citadels, each independent 
of the other It had not long befoie been lecon- 
noitred, and was deemed unassailable , but the cap- 
ture of some other hill forts, and more especially 
of Nundedioog, had tended to diminish the lever- 
ence of English officers for the I'eputed impiegna- 
bihty of Indian foi tresses, and it was determined 
to test the claims of Savandioog in this lespect 
The conduct of the siege was entrusted to Colo- 
nel Stuait, and the force assigned to him, in addi- 
tion to a powerful artillery, consisted of two Euro- 
pean and thiee native legiments The remaindoi 
of the army was disposed so as to watch eveiy 
avenue from Seringapatam by which the operations 
of the siege could be disturbed. On the 10th of 
AD 1791 December Colonel Stuait pitched his camp within 
three miles of the noith side of the rock, the point 
from which the chief engineer, after reconnoitci- 
ing, proposed to cairy on the attack The fiist 
operation was one of vast laboui and difficulty — it 
was to cut a gun load fiom the encampment to the 
foot of the mountain, over locky precipices, and 
through a thick forest of bamboos, and when made, 
to drag the guns ovei it A noxious and pestilen- 
tial atmosphere added to the dangers of the be- 
siegers, and Tippoo, on hearing of the attempt, is 
leported to have congratulated his officeis on the 
infatuation of the English in engaging in an cntci- 
pnse that could not fail to terminate in defeat and 
disgrace. According to the Sultan’s belief, one 
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half of the Euiopeans employed wei’e destined to chap xir 
die of sickness;^' the othei half to be killed m the 
attack Not daunted by this loyal prediction, the 
besiegeis, on the 17th Decembei, opened two bat- a d 1791 
teries, one at a thousand yaids, the other at seven 
hundred yaids distance, by which the defences of 
the wall were much damaged ; but the effect was 
scarcely equal to the expectations which had been 
formed The wall was built with stones of immense 
size, those of the lowei tiei being iiveted to the rock 
by iron bolts On the 19th anothei battery was 
elected, which it was found necessary to advance 
to within two lumdred and fifty yaids of the wall 
In the couise of that and the succeeding day a prac- 
ticable bleach was effected, and oidcis wcic given to 
stoim on the following morning 

The bamboo forest, which had been a source of 
difficulty m the construction of the gun-road, was 
found of some service in the close approaches of the 
attack. Under its cover, and that of crevices and 
rugged parts of the rock, a lodgement was made for 
the troops within twenty yards of the breach. The 
storming paity, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Nesbitt, was directed to four different attacks, and 
parties were detached lound the mountain, to diaw 
the attention of the enemy from the mam object, 
and prevent their escape, should any attempt for 
that puipose be made 

^ Major Diiom states that the place " is said to have derived 
its name of Savandroog, or the rock of death, horn its fatal 
climate ” 

O fi 
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CHAP XTY The hour fixed foi the assault was cleTcn o’clock, 
and it was to commence on the dischaige of two guns 
fiom the battenes At the appointed hour the ex- 
pected signal was given, and the party advanced to 
the storm, while the band of one of the English 
regiments pealed forth the inspiring air of Bntons 
strike home A large body of the enemy had been 
observed lunning down from the western hill, foi 
the defence of the breach, which was a little below 
the eastern hill, but on the appearance of the Eng- 
ghsh they were seized with panic and fled The 
eastern hill was completely cairicd, without meeting 
01 even overtaking the enemy 

The attack on the western hill was thought to bo a 
work of greater diflSculty, and Captain Monson, to 
whom it was entrusted, was instructed eithei to ad- 
vance 01 not, as cucumstances might lender expedient 
The officer in command of thecitadelhavingwitncsscd 
the abandonment of the eastern hiU and the ascent 
of the English paity, made a sally for the purpose 
of taking them in flank, when he was unexpectedly 
met among the rocks by the party of Captain Mon- 
son He retreated with precipitation, followed with 
great vigour by the English An attempt was made 
to shut the first gate against the pursuers, but tho 
man who was perfoimmg the duty was killed by a 
shot fired from some distance by a sergeant of tho 
71 st regiment The English then rushed m, and 
entering every succeeding bamer with the enemy, 
were soon m possession of tho top of the mountain 
Thus, in less than an hour, and in ojien day, the stu- 
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pendous foitiessof Savandioogwas cairied by storm, chap xiv. 
and the boast of its impregnability for ever silenced. 

The English had not a man killed, and only one 
wounded 

The next place attempted was that which was 
next to Sa\androog m strength and impoitance 
Ootiadioog had some time before been summoned, 
and the answci of the killadar was, that he would 
not surrender his post till the English had taken 
Soiingapatam It was supposed that the fall of 
Savandroog might have made him less scrupulous, 
and a flag of truce was dispatched, offcimg hbeial 
terms. The staff offlcei who accompanied it was 
beckoned from the fort to advance , he complied 
with the invitation, and when within sixty yaids of 
the gate, a fire of musketiy was opened on him and 
the non-commissioncd officer who bore the flag, but 
fiom which, happily, both escaped unhurt On the 
following day the foit was attacked m a manner for 
which the governor was not prepared. A num- 
bei of field-pieces were lun down to appointed sta- 
tions, and under cover of their fiie an escalade 
commenced. 

The side of the lock assaulted rose at an angle of 
about thiity-five degi-ees, and was defended by seven 
lampaits rising above each other, including that of 
the pettah, which was fiist stormed The oiders 
given to the artillery officers were, as fast as one 
w'all should be carried, to point the guns, over the 
heads of the assailants, against the next wall m suc- 
cession, fertile purpose of keeping down the fire of 
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CHAP XIV the ganison. The pettah -was earned so lapidly as 
to astomsh the killadar, and induce him to demand 
a parley It was granted , but it soon becoming 
apparent, fiom the movements of the garrison above, 
that the only object was to gam time for prepar- 
ing more efficiently foi defence, the assault recom- 
menced, and wall after wall was earned, till the 
assailants i cached the summit Some of the gate- 
ways were foiced by the pioneeis, but most of the 
rampaits were carried by escalade The astonish- 
ment and confusion of the enemy weie so gieat, that 
theii file, though heavy, was for the most part thrown 
away, and as soon as a single European was seen 
above any of the walls they fled piecipitately The 
killadar was made prisoner, and many of the gam- 
son killed Many more, tenified at the sight of the 
European bayonets, precipitated themselves from the 
rock — thus blindly rushing on one mode of death in 
their anxiety to escape another The tenor of the 
gaiiison had commenced befoie the actual dangei 
On the appearance of the detachment befoie the 
place they had mutmied, and foui bundled men had 
deseitod m the night To the prevalence of fear 
the English were unquestionably indebted for the 
ease with which they obtained possession of this for- 
tress “ Although,” says Major Dirom, “ such was 
the steepness and narrowness of some paits of the 
road in the ascent, that a few resolute men might 
have defended the place against an aimy, it was only 
at the last gateway that they attempted any resist- 
ance, and that only by firing a few musket-shot, b> 
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which two soldieis weie wounded”* The total chap xiv 
numbei of wounded in the English detachment was 
"very small, and, like Savandroog, Ootradroog was 
earned without the loss of a single life Some other 
foits of infeiioi importance were taken with little 
tiouble 

The army of the Nizam had long been engaged 
m besieging Goorumconda, but with a veiy indiffe- 
rent piospect of bunging their operations to a suc- 
cessful ending The Nizam’s artilleiy was unable 
to breach the lower foit, and to supply their defi- 
ciency some guns weie dispatched by Lord Corn- 
wallis after the fall of Nundedroog Still nothing 
was effected till Captain Read, who commanded the 
English detachment serving with the Nizam’s army, 
rendcicd weaiy and indignant by the clumsy pio- 
coedings which he had been compelled to witness, 
offered, if entiusted with the exclusive management 
of the attack, to put the Nizam’s officers in possession 
of the lower fort, which commanded the only access 
to the hill, and having effected this seivice, to leave 
them to conduct the furthei operations in their own 
way The offer was accepted; and Captain Read 
having constructed a batteiy of two twenty-six and 
two eighteen-poundeis, within four hundred yards 
of the wall, in two days after it commenced firing 
had effected a practicable bieach 

The night of the 7th of November was fixed on A d itoi 
for the attack , and the small party of artillerymen, 
who were the only European troops with the de- 
Majol Dirom’s NarraU\c, page 75 
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CHAP XIV tachment, volunteered to quit then guns and lead 
the assault Measures having been taken to divcit 
the attention of the enemy, the assailants advanced, 
and with little opposition mounted the breach 
Having cleaied the obstacles by which their pio- 
giess was impeded, they advanced along the rampait 
till they met a body of the enemy, who made a stand 
at the second bastion The artillerymen chaiged 
them, and they instantly gave way No fuithcr 
resistance was offered, and the gi eater part of the 
garrison took refuge in the upper fort. The lowei 
foit was delivered to the charge of Nizam Ah’s 
tioops, but they were not destined to retain undis- 
tuibed possession of it A large lemforcement, soon 
after the capture, arrived fiom Hyderabad, undci 
the command of the minister, Moosheei-oo-Moolk, 
who, on his depaituie with the main body of his 
forces and the English detachment to take pait m 
the operations of Lord Cornwallis, left the chaigc 
of the lower fort to an officei of some leputatioii, 
A D 1791 known by the name of Hafiz Jeo. In Decemhei, 
the eldest son of Tippoo Sultan appeared before 
Gooiumconda, with an army amounting to about 
twelve thousand horse and foot Their appioach 
was qmte unlooked for; and Hafiz, supposing the 
party to consist but of a few plunderers, mounted 
an elephant and went out to reconnoitre, accom- 
panied by only a few horsemen. He was speedily 
surrounded, and descending from his elephant, 
was about to mount a hoise and endeavour to foice 
his way back, when he was made prisoner The 
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tioops who issued from the fort m small parties chap xiv. 
'weie destroyed m detail, and panic seizing the rest, 
the recent acquisition was precipitately evacuated 
with consideiable loss Hafiz Jee was an object of 
peculiar hatied to Tippoo. He had been employed 
on an embassy from the Nizam to the Sultan, by 
whom ho had been treated with that disrespect which 
the despot of Mysore was in the habit of exhibiting 
to the accredited servants of other states He had 
afterwards, in his capacity of minister of the Nizam, 
been associated with the refusal of that piince to 
connect his family with that of Tippoo by the tie of 
maniage, and this offence had nevei been forgiven 
Aly Reza, the man thiough whom the rejected pro- 
posal of matrimonial alliance had boon made, was 
now with the aimy bcfoie Gooiumconda, and in 
his hands icstcd the fate of Hafiz Jee. The pri- 
soner had soon the means of judging of the spirit 
in winch he was regarded by those into whose power 
his imprudence had thrown him. Ho was plun- 
dered of every thing about his person, even to the 
last aiticle of clothing; and, but foi the charity of 
some one who bestowed on him an old quilt, he 
would have been left altogether destitute of covoi- 
ing In this forloin condition he was visited by his 
old antagonist, Aly Reza, who reproached him wuth 
his conduct respecting the proffered marriage. Hafiz 
answGied, that ho and Aly Reza were then serving 
their lespcctive masters, and that the day was past 
The icmcmbiance of it was, however, not past The 
victim was in the power of a pimcc who never 
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CHAP XIV foigot an injuiy — ^in the piesenee of one of his 
minions leady to peifoim any act which he believed 
would be giatifying to his master, and who in this 
instance was influenced by feelings of personal 
hatied Hafiz was earned to a concealed situation, 
fitted for the execution of dark and bloody deeds, 
and there murdeied with circumstances of extreme 
baihaiity, Aly Reza feasting his eyes with the 
vengeance inflicted on his opponent The success 
of the attack upon Goorumconda was further sig- 
nalized by the murder of a French oflficer in the 
seivice of the Nizam , and thus the triumph of 
Tippoo’s army was celebrated by acts of treacheiy 
and ciuelty, which Tippoo himself need not have 
disdained to superintend * The advantage, what- 
evei it might be, resulting from these murders, was 
ncaily all that Tippoo gamed by the recapture of 
the lowei foit of Gooiumconda, which was speedily 
lestoied to the Nizam by the English detachment 

The Mahiatta aimy tindei Puiseram Bhow, with 
a Biitish detachment undei Captain Little, had, on 
leaving Lord Coiiiwallis, proceeded to attack a foit 
named Dooradioog The Mahiatta general had 
anticipated that it would suriendei without opposi- 
tion, but, aftei repeated attempts, its i eduction 
was found impracticable, and the aimy continued 
its march towards Chittledioog That place was 

' The folly of Hafiz Jee subjected him, in spite of the unfor- 
tunate consequences to himself, to a suspicion of having entered 
into treasonable connection with the enemy There appears, 
however, no ground for charging him with any thing beyond e\- 
tieme indiscietion. 
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lecoimoitred, but deemed too strong for attack, chap xiv 
Purseram Bhow entei tamed some hope of buying 
ovei the killadai , but either that officer’s honesty, oi 
the fact that his family weie detained m Seringa- 
patam as hostages foi his fidelity, foibade the con- 
clusion of a bargain Purseiam Bhow consoled him- 
self foi the disappointment by plundeimg when- 
ever opportunity presented The illness, real oi 
pietended, of the Mahratta general, delayed for a 
time the progress of the army ; but on the 18th of 
December they ai rived near Hooly Onore, a fort ad 1791 
which Captain Little immediately proceeded to le- 
connoitre It was thought that it might be attacked 
with a piospect of success The pettah was gamed 
with little difficulty, and thence some guns opened 
on the foit, at a distance of a hundied and fifty 
yaids. A hi each having been effected, the foit was 
stormed with success, and without the loss of a man, 
on the same day which, with similar immunity from 
loss, transferred the important fortress of Savandroog 
into the possession of the English. The gaiiison 
was reported to be a thousand strong, but Lieu- 
tenant Moor, who was one of Captain Little’s de- 
tachment, concludes that they did not exceed half 
that number Assuming then strength at this 
reduced estimate, that officer, howevei, makes a 
remark, the truth of which is m no dcgioe invali- 
dated by the colloquial simplicity with which it is 
convoyed, that “ they ought to have been ashamed 
of themselves for making so pitiful a defence It 
Lieutenant Moor’s Nairative, page 146 
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CHAP XIV was the intention of the stormers not to allow any 
of the Mahratta looties* to enter the place , hut the 
news of its captuie was soon carried to their camp, 
and though the gates were shut, the laddeis re- 
moved from the hi each, and every piecaution taken 
to exclude access, these marauders found means to 
penetrate, and, like noxious and destructive insects, 
to spiead themselves ovei the place They set fire to 
the houses, and the work of devastation and plunder 
soon became geneial Seeing no other chance of 
securing any thing, the English commandei permit- 
ted his people to disperse and plunder also But 
this was soon stopped by the aiiival of orders from 
the Mahratta geneial for the English party to quit 
the place, and as they were placed under his con- 
trol, the oiders could not be disobeyed The 

English troops, who had won the prize, were thus 
depiived of all participation m it, while the Mahiat- 
tas, who had not contributed m even the slightest 
degree to the fall of the foit, weie left to gratify, with- 
out lestiaint, their insatiable appetite foi plunder 
Purseram Bhow, however, indulged in the luxury 
of a speculative admiiation of vntue, though he left 
the practice to others A family of some note in 
the town had received the piotection of an officei 
of the English detachment , but though then own 
safety was thus provided foi, they were deeply dis- 
tressed by the loss of a youthful daughter, who, in 
the confusion, had been separated fiom her parents 
Through the exertions of the officer by whom they 
* Plunderers 
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had been protected, the giil was found and restored chap xiv, 
to hei lelatives Those cncumstances leached the 
eais of Purseram Bhow, who, says Lieutenant 
Mooi, “ mentioned them in full duibar, in a man- 
ner highly honourable to himself and the British 
charactei ,” furthei, he recommended the example 
to the imitation of his own servants, and there can 
be little doubt that the recommendation was re- 
ceived with a degree of respect equal to the sincerity 
with winch it was given 

Aftei the fall of Hooly Onoie, the Mahratta army 
and Captain Little’s detachment proceeded in a 
south-western direction towards Simoga. Tippoo 
had strengthened his provincial troops in Bednore by 
the addition of a division under his relation Reza 
Sarb, and that officer was thus enabled to take the 
field with a force of eight thousand men and ten guns 
This foice was posted in the jungle, with the inten- 
tion of making an attack on the roar of the confede- 
rates, as soon as they should be engaged in the 
siege of Simoga, simultaneously with a sortie to be 
made from the fort. This being known, it became 
an object of importance to dislodge them previously 
The position of Reza Saib was strong , his right 
rested on the iiver, his fiont was covered by a 
deep ravine, and his left by jungle, deemed impe- 
netrable there, but which became somewhat lighter 
at a distance 

The force destined to the attack upon Reza Saib 
was composed of about a thousand English sepoys, 
with foul guns and five hundred Mahratta infantry. 
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CHAP xiY Thi’ee thousand Mahiatta horse veie posted neai' the 
place of attack, but from the natme of thegiound 
they could be of little use The enemy’s position being 
strongest in front, it ■was thought expedient to detach 
parties to attack them on the right and left ; but 
the mam attack, led by Captain Little, was directed 
to the centie On the part of the English, the con- 
test was maintained, under great disadvantages, with 
distinguished spirit The Mahiatta infantry some- 
times charged when they saw the enemy appearing 
to give way, but they were mvaiiably beaten back, 
and their disorderly return increased the difficulties 
with which the Biitish officers had to contend. At 
length the enemy, being driven fiom their posts on 
the left, and thiee of then guns taken, began to 
letreat ; and Captain Little, collecting all the force 
that could be musteied, set foiwaid m puisuit Theie 
was but one load thiough the jungle, and befoic five 
miles had been tiaversed, the English commander 
came up with the enemy’s remaining guns, seven in 
numbei, which he captuied , but so far fiom relaxing 
m the pursuit, he continued it thiough the whole of 
the following day, and the result was the entire dis- 
persion of the coips of Reza Saib The depaiturc of 
Captain Little and his tioops left the enemy’s camji 
to the care of the Mahrattas , and heie those war- 
iiors, who shrunk from the fire of retreating men, 
found a field precisely adapted to then genius The 
amount of plunder was enoimous, and such a quan- 
tity of aims fell into the hands of the captois, that 
in the bazaar good muskets wcic ofTcicd foi sale at 
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two rupees each By some accounts, the force of chap xiv 
Reza Saib is stated at ten thousand infantry and a 
thousand horse, and the lowest estimate fixes the 
number of infantry at seven thousand This, posted 
in a most advantageous position, was defeated by 
about a thousand English sepoys, for the Mahiatta 
troops cannot be regarded as having contributed any 
thing to the success of the day ; they were rather an 
incumbrance than a support By military writeis 
this action has been legarded as one of the most 
biilhant of the wai 

The army of Reza Saib being dispeised, Captain 
Little prepared to prosecute the siege of Simoga. 

A battery of five guns, after a day’s filing, effected a 
practicable bieach All was icady foi the stoini, 
when an offer of capitulation upon teinis was made 
and accepted The commandei of the foit duly ap- 
preciated the value of Mahiatta faith, foi it was 
thought necessary to stipulate, not only that private 
property should be respected, but that the inhabi- 
tants should be considered under the protection of 
the Biitish, who were to guarantee the tieaty and 
take possession of the fort These conditions wcie to 
continue in effect only until the English detachment 
retired fiom the vicinity. On its march to the 
southward, the custody of the fort was transferied 
to the Mahrattas , and also the chaigo of some pii- 
soners of rank, who, within the English camp, had 
been tieated with marked attention and kindness, 

* Such IS the opinion expressed by Major Dirom and Colonel 
Wilks 
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CHAP XIV and been totally exempted from restraint A 
sboit time aftei the change, these prisoiieis were 
seen by some officeis "who had known them in the 
English camp their condition was wretched They 
had been plundered of every thing valuable, and 
lecemng neither money nor subsistence, they had 
been compelled to sell their clothes to piocurc 
the means of sustaining life Some officers of infe- 
rior rank were in one lespect better tieated — 
they received an allowance, but to counterbalance 
this advantage they were kept in irons Such is 
Mahiatta faith and Mahratta humanity 

Purseram Bhow was to have joined Lord Corn- 
wallis with all dispatch before Sermgapatam In- 
stead of this, he preferied a plundering expedition 
into Bednoie ; but being alarmed by the approach 
of a force sent against him by Tippoo, under the 
command of Kummer-oo-Deen, who had letaken 
Samoga, he determined to perform his engagement 
with the Biitish governor-general, since no advan- 
tage seemed likely to accrue fiom taking any other 
couise 

It IS now necessary to return to the British army 
under Lord Cornwallis, which was at Ootiadioog, 
awaiting the coming up of some artillery, some 
stores, and a batteiing tram, as well as the expected 
junction of the army of the Nizam These objects 
being accomplished, the combined army commenced 
A D 1792 its maich, and on the 5 th of February Lord Corn- 
wallis was once more m sight of Seringapatam, 
and of Tippoo’s aimy encamped undei its walls 
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On both sulcs of the river, opposite to the island chap xiv 
of Seiingapatam, a laigc space is enclosed by a 
bound hedge, •which niaiks the limits of the capital, 
and affoids a place of lefuge fiom the incuisions 
of cavahy On the noith side, the enclosure was 
occupied by Tippoo’s aimy Within it were seve- 
ral redoubts, one of •which, erected on a command- 
ing eminence, was a post of gieat stiength Thcie 
weie other woiks calculated to shield Ins troops 
from attack, oi facilitate letieat in case of necessity, 
and his fiont line was defended by a hundied pieces 
of heavy cannon In the foit and island which 
formed his second line theie weie not fcwci than 
three hundied pieces of cannon Reconnaissance 
having been made, Loid Coinwalhs dcteimmcd to 
attack the enemy on the night of the Gth Febiuary, A D 1702 
an event quite unexpected by Tippoo, and the ap- 
parent temerity of which, seeing that it was to bo 
peifoimcd by infantry alone, without guns, filled 
the allies with astonishment The attack was made 
in thiee columns Between ten and eleven o’clock 
the central column on its advance cncounteied the 
enemy’s giand guaid, a body of cavahy, who weie 
appioaching with rockets to disturb the English 
camp, which annoyance they had piactised on the 
preceding night The horsemen immediately gal- 
loped off to their lines, leaving the beareis ol the 
rockets to haiass the column and endoavoui to 
impede its march Many lockets weie tliiown, but 
they had little effect beyond that of announcing to 
the enemy the appioach of the Biitisb column The 
voi II 2 H 
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CHAP XIV fiont division, on being discovered, pushed biiskly 
foiward, reached the hedge, and enteied the ene- 
my’s lines about a quarter of an houi after their 
approach became known. 

The left column, when the locketmg commenced, 
was ascending the Caiigaut Hill, an eminence on the 
right of the enemy’s camp, near the teimination of 
the bound hedge The hill is steep, and of gieat 
height , it commands one of the folds and the eastern 
part of the island, and protected the right wing of 
the Sultans camp This post was justly regaidcd 
as of gieat impoitance, and piopoitionate care had 
been taken to sti eng then it; it was defended by 
a double bieast-woik in fiont of a stone redoubt, 
but the work was not entirely completed a con- 
sideiable body of infantry, but without aitillery, 
was stationed upon it The Caiigaut Hill teimi- 
nates the lange ovei which Colonel Maxwell had 
chased a coips of the enemy at the battle in the 
montli of May pieccding The same officei now 
commanded the column diiccted to this point, and 
the woiks wcie scaled by the flank companies of the 
72nd, the regiment by which the hill was stoimed 
on the foimei occasion 

The right column, under General Modows, was to 
attack the left of the enemy’s position From some 
mistake, it was led to a moie distant point than was 
intended, and was consequently latei in reaching the 
hedge than the cential column , but about half-past 
eleven this column also enteied the enclosure, and 
pioceeded to attack a ledoubt within the enemy’s 
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lines, but not included in the course of operations chap xiv. 
contemplated by Lord Cornwallis, and which, after a 
severe conflict, was carried It was intended that the 
right column should advance to meet the central 
column, and then await furthei oiders Geneial 
Medows, accordingly, having left a sufficient force for 
the defence of the captuied post, proceeded to move 
in a direction which he expected to bung him to 
the spot marked out foi him , but the occuirence 
of rice swamps compelled him to make a larger 
circuit than had been anticipated, and thus the track 
of the central column was missed No firing being 
heard, it was conceived that all was past, and that, 
whethei the other columns had gained a victoiy or 
sustained a defeat, it was too late to rendei them 
any assistance 

The central column, the advance of which has 
aheady been noticed, was subdivided into three 
parts The front subdivision, after forcing the 
enemy’s line, was to pass into the island with the 
fugitives Oiders wore issued to the captains of 
the leading companies not to suffer themselves to 
be delayed in the camp, but to push with all pos- 
sible expedition to the great ford near the noith- 
east angle of the fort Each captain was held 
responsible for his own company , as success was 
more dependent upon the celerity than solidity of 
the movement The second, or cential subdivision, 
after dealing the light of the camp, was to follow 
into the island The thud, in the rcai, foimcd a 
leseive undci Loid Cornwallis, who took up a posi- 
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CHAP XIV. tion ■where he might support the other parts of the 
column, and wait the co-opeiation of the right and 
left divisions undei General Medows and Colonel 
Maxwell 

The fiont subdivision, having forced the bound 
hedge under a hea^vy but ill-diiected fire of cannon 
and musketry, advanced steadily, the enemy receding 
before them The leading companies pushed foi 
the iivei, passing the Sultan’s tent, winch appeared 
to have been abandoned with much precipitation * 
The advanced companies, partly fiom the badness 
of the giound, partly fiom the natuie of the duty 
which they had to execute, weie soon scpaiated 
into two bodies. The first that reached the iivei 
crossed under the very walls of the foit without 
opposition ; and “ had it not been found,” says Major 
Dirom, “ that the east gate of Sermgapatam was 
shut and the budge diawn up, that night might have 
put an end to the war , as Captain Lindsay pushed 
into the sortie (the entianco which leads through 
the glacis into the foit), in hope of entering the 
gates with the fugitives”! This party proceeded 
along the glacis through an extensive bazaar, destroy- 
ing numbers of the enemy, and dispersing several 

* Many things of value were scattered about in confusion, and 
among other articles was found a set of mathematical mstruments 
of London manufacture Tippoo affected, and to a certam extent 
acquired, the reputation of a man of science His hbrary con- 
tained a translation of Euclid, and seveial other works on geome- 
try , but Colonel Wilks estimates his mathematical attainments 
at a very low rate 

t Narrative, page 154 
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bodies of horse; they then took post, part at a chap xiv. 
bridge ovei a canal i mining nearly across the island, 
part at a ledoubt commanding the southern ford 
The second body crossed by the same ford which 
their companions had passed a few minutes befoie 
Then passage was consideiably impeded by the rush 
of the enemy towards the island, but no attempt was 
made at resistance On reaching the opposite bank, 
they turned to the left, and advanced for about a mile 
to the western gate of the pettah It was shut, but 
was soon forced open ; the troops stationed for its 
defence having, on the fiist alaim, luslied out to 
man the lines and batteries on the iivei The filing 
from these lines and batteiics nifoimed the Biitish 
party that the right of the enemy’s camp had been 
penetrated, and it was concluded that the assail- 
ants wore probably attempting to foice their passage 
into the island Three parties were detached to aid 
the operation, by taking the batteries in leverse, 
while Colonel Knox, who commanded this portion 
of the advanced companies, having taken possession 
of the street which led to the batteries, remained at 
the gateway with about thnty men, either to sup- 
port any of the paities who might receive a check, 

01 to resist any attempt by the enemy to lecovei 
possession of the pettah But the enemy were too 
much confounded even to maintain what was still in 
thou possession The lines and batteries, which were 
all open to the real, were abandoned, and those by 
whom they should have been defended dispersed m 
confusion Fiom one of the terrified fugitives who 
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CHAP XIV was made piisonei, Colonel Knox received informa- 
tion that some Euiopeans were confined in a house 
at no gieat distance, and to this circumstance 
twenty-seven miserable, half-starved men, some of 
whom had passed years of captivity in heavy nous, 
owed their lelease 

Seven battalions of Euiopeans and three of sepoys 
passed the iiver at a period subsequent to the passage 
of the two parties whose course has been detailed, 
and by anothei ford, which brought them to the 
Sultan’s garden, they foi cod the gate and enteied 
Captain Huntei, who commanded this paity, was 
not awaie that any other tioops had passed into the 
island , he therefore took post, resolved to w ait foi 
intelligence oi orders to diiect his movements He 
remained foi two houis without leainmg any thing 
The dawn of morning was not far distant, and aftei 
daylight he knew that his post would not be tenable, 
he peicoived, also, a body of the enemy on the 
opposite bank, with two field-pieces, which he ap- 
piehended they intended to open on his paity This 
decided his course, and quitting the garden, ho 
rushed with his men into the rivei, which he passed 
under a heavy fiie, attacked the party with the guns 
before they had time to uiihmbei them, and thence 
made his way thiough the camp to the leseive 
under Loid Cornwallis 

The second subdivision of the cential column 
passed to the left, as intended, for the purpose of 
breaking the right wing of the enemy’s army On 
approaching the Sultan’s ledoubt its piogicss was 
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opposed by a large body of horse They were le- chap xiv 
ceivcd by a volley, debveied with gieat steadiness 
and precision , and when the smoke cleaied away, 
the hoise weie seen at a distance scatteied over 
the field The Sultan’s redoubt was found aban- 
doned , and this being occupied by a paity detached 
for the puipose, the remamdei moved on to co- 
opeiate with the column undei Colonel Maxwell 
The real division of the central column, which was 
under the immediate command of Lord Coinwallis, 
was formed near the Sultan’s ledoubt, and theie 
it waited m anxious expectation of being joined 
by Geneial Medows He came not , but, at a 
moment when a reinfoi cement was most desiiable, 
the tioops under Captain Huntei, who had just 
leciossed the nvei fiom the Sultan’s gaiden, made 
then appeal ancc They had scarcely time to le- 
place their ammunition (their caitiidges having 
been damaged by the watei), before a large body 
of troops, foiming pait of Tippoo’s centre and loft, 
having lecovered from their panic, advanced to attack 
the foice undei Lord Cornwallis The attack was 
vigorously made and bravely resisted The fire of 
the enemy was well returned, and on a neaiei ap- 
proach, they weie met and driven back by the bay- 
onet Then numbeis, however, were overwhelm- 
ing; and, m the confidence that from this cause 
victory must finally be thoiis, they lepeatedly le- 
newed the attack, and were as often repulsed The 
danger to which the small force with the goveiiioi- 
general was exposed mci cased his anxiety foi the 
aiiival of the aid which he had so long expected , 
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CHAP XIV and lie is lepoited to have said, “ If Gencial Me- 
dovs be above giound, this will bring him.” Genoial 
Mcdows was above giound, but he did not aiiivc in 
time to lender any scivice to the cominandei-in- 
chief The icpetition of the enemy’s attacks con- 
tinued for neaily two hours, when they finally with- 
dicw To secuie his tioops fiom being sun ounded, 
Loid Cornwallis then moved to the Caiigaut Hill, 
at the foot of which he was met by the division of 
Gencial Medows 

The piogiess of the left column lemams to be 
noticed. After gaming the Caiigaut Hill, and oc- 
cupying the woiks upon it, this column continued 
its couise towaids the enemy’s camp, under a gall- 
ing file fiom a paity sheltered by a tank Passing 
thiough the camp, it was met by the central poi- 
tion of Loid Cornwallis’s division, undei Colonel 
Stuart It w'as now desned to find a convenient 
spot to pass the iivci A small paity ciossed at a 
point wlicic the watci i cached to the necks of the 
men, and wheie they weie exposed to a heavy fiic 
liom the lines and battciies on the island Then 
ammunition was unavoidably damped in the passage, 
and vhen they gamed the opposite bank they were 
without a single caitiidgo fit foi use Happily they 
weie not in immediate necessity, for at this moment 
the enemy weie diiven from the lines and batteries 
by the paities dispatched by Captain Knox fiom the 
pettah A moie piacticable part of the rivei hav- 
ing been discovered, the lemamdei of the column 
passed over, and a jimttion was effected with the 
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detached companies fiom Lord Cornwallis’s division chap xiv 
which had ciossed at an eailiei period. The morn- 
ing of the 7th of Fcbiuary thus found within the ad im 
pettah of Seiingapatam the left column and part 
of the cential column of the Biitish foice, which 
had moved on the preceding night, the right co- 
lumn, and the remaindei of the centie, being on the 
Caiigaiit Hill 

It IS natural to inquire, where was the Sultan 
while his camp was travel sed by a hostile force ^ 
lie had just finished Ins evening meal when the 
alaim reached him • he hastily rose and mounted, 
but waited the airival of accuiate intelligence as 
to the iiatiiie of the attack, befoie taking any 
measuics to lepel it 

The fiist piecise infoimation was leceived from a 
mass of fugitives, who, lushing fiom the bayonets of 
the English, announced to the astonished Sultan that 
his centre had been penetrated The teiror of the 
iiifoimants but too well attested the tiuth of their 
lepoit, of which, moreover, the Sultan was soon 
assui cd by the evidence of his own senses In the 
pale moonlight he peiccived a lengthened column 
of the English aimy passing through the heart of 
his camp, and making their way to the mam fold, 
the possession of which w'ould cut off his retreat 
'riicic was not a moment to be lost , and Tippoo, 
depaiting with all practicable speed, had just time 
to deal the head of the English column, many of 
his attendants being killed by the advanced com- 
pany Tijipoo gained the fold, passed it, and 
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CHAP XIV making directly for the east gate of the city, was 
once moie in safety within the walls of his capital 
It will be locollected that Captain Lindsay made a 
push to entei this gate, but found it shut When 
Captain Lindsay appeared befoie the gate, only a 
few minutes could have elapsed from the entiance of 
the Sultan 

Next m importance to the danger to which he 
was peisonally exposed, Tippoo m all piobability 
estimated that m which a laige amount of tieasme 
AD 1792 was placed. The 6 th of Febiuary was the day for 
issuing pay to the tioops The requiicd amount 
had been counted out to each buckshee,* but the 
issue to the men was not to take place till the fol- 
lowing day , and in the meantime the respective 
sums lemained in the custody of the tieasurci, iii 
bags boaiing his own seal and that of the buckshee 
to whom they belonged On the first alaim of an 
attack, the treasurer began to load his chaige upon 
camels with all possible dispatch Musket-balls 
soon began to pass around him, and by one of them 
ho was severely wounded He continued, however, 
to proceed with his woik, and completed it The 
camels were loaded, and driven across the ford, in- 
teimingled with the Biitish troops and the flying 
seivants of Tippoo They reached the bank lu 
safety, and the undaunted tieasurci, conducting his 
caravan for a considerable distance along the glacis, 
enteied the city by the Mysore gate, and had the 
satisfaction of depositing his chaige in security, 
■without the loss of a single lupee. 

Pdymdister 
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The spirit of this courageous and persevering man chat xiy 
was not shared by all the followers of the Sultan 
As IS usual, when misfortune overtakes an east- 
ern aimy, a gieat numbei of the troops deseited. 

They passed away in crowds, and the reports of the 
morning aftei the attack presented a total of twenty- 
three thousand killed, wounded, and missing — ^the 
last class contributing in by far the laigest propoi- 
tion to swell the amount. The treasurer, who had 
so perseveringly piotected his master’s chest, re- 
commended the proclamation of a further issue of 
pay, as a probable mode of bringing the fugitives 
back The suggestion shewed a peifect acquaint- 
ance with the charactei of his countrymen, but the 
plan was not successful. Pear was more powerful 
than cupidity, and very few of the wandeieis re- 
turned While the native followers of Tippoo were 
thus deserting him by multitudes, a number of Eu- 
ropeans, principally Frenchmen, who bad long served 
him and his father, took the opportunity of quit- 
ting a service of which they were weary Among 
them was a man named Blev^tte, whose depaituie 
was a serious loss to the Sultan, as he possessed 
considerable skill in fortification, and had actually 
constructed the redoubts the credit of which was 
claimed and enjoyed by Tippoo. 

Discouraging as were the circumstances under 
which Tqipoo had to renew the contest, he could 
not decline it As the day advanced, the guns of 
the foit opened on such of the Biitisli troops as were 
within their range, and poitions of the scattered 
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CHAP XIV remains of the enemy’s foice began to re-assemble 
Colonel Stuart, -who, as the senior otBcci, had as- 
sumed the command of all the British tioojis on 
the island, had taken advantage of the daylight to 
remove to a position bettei adapted than that which 
he had occupied during the night, for keeping up a 
communication with the foice which remained with 
Lord Cornwallis He had scarcely effected this 
change, when his men were fired upon by a body of 
the enemy’s infantiy, which had advanced undei 
cover of some old houses and walls. The Biitish 
tioops were in a considerable degree sheltcied, but 
part of their ammunition having been damaged in 
passing the iiver, and much of the remainder ex- 
pended during the night, they returned the fire but 
faintly, till the airival of a supply of ammunition 
and a reinfoicement of men, which Loid Cornwallis 
dispatched to their assistance The enemy then 
diew off 

This attack was no sooner lepulscd than the at- 
tention of the English on the island was diiected to 
the Sultan’s redoubt, which the enemy weio now 
making the most detei mined efforts to legaiii. The 
party within it consisted of somewhat less than a 
bundled Euiopeans and about fifty sepoys, com- 
manded by Captain Sibbald, of the 71st icgimcut. 
In defence of the redoubt, the liist object was to 
shut up the gorge, which was open towards the foil. 
An attempt to effect this was made by throwing across 
some bioken litteis and the caiiiage of a gun This 
being peiceived from the foit, three guns immcdi- 
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atoly opened from thence upon the gorge, and two chap xiv 
field-pieces were sent to some adjacent rocks, the fire 
of which was directed to the same point By these 
means the inefiicient hariier was soon shattered into 
sphnteis, and consideiable injuiy done to the woiks 
The goigo being clear, the enemy, about ten o’clock, 
advanced to assault They were beaten back, hut 
with considerable loss ; and soon after they had re- 
tnod, a cannon-shot depiived the party in the re- 
doubt of their commander. Captain Sibbald Majoi 
Skelly, one of Loid Cornwallis’s aidc-de-camps, who 
had been dispatched to this spot on some sjiecial 
duty, now took the command, but found the pioba- 
bihty of pro ti acting the defence greatly diminished 
by the prospect of an appioaching want of ammuni- 
tion While meditating the best means of husband- 
ing the small stock that lemamcd. Major Skelly 
was informed that two loaded bullocks had wandered 
into the ditch, and that it was supposed they were 
part of those which had been appointed for the 
carriage of spaie ammunition The conjecture was 
right The animals were soon released of their 
lading , and these stiay bullocks, with their unsightly 
buidens, “were,” says Maj'oi Diiom, “more precious 
to the major and his party at this juncture, than if 
they had been loaded with the i idlest jewels in 
Tippoo’s tieasury ” 

Scaicely had the men filled their cartndge-boxes 
from this unlooked-for supply, when a fiesh attempt 
was made on the redoubt The Sultan had been 
greatly disappointed by the ill success of the foimei 
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CHAP XIV attack, and had passionately demanded if he had no 
faithful seivants to letneve his honour Theie was 
little alacrity in responding to the Sultan’s call , hut, 
after some hesitation, a body of cavaliy was found 
to volunteer their services, in fulfilment of the wishes 
of their piince About one o’clock they advanced 
towards the redoubt in compact older, two thousand 
strong At first it appeared as though they in- 
tended to charge at once into the goige , but they 
suddenly stopped, just beyond musket-shot, and 
four hundred of them dismounting, lushcd impe- 
tuously forward, to foice the entiance with then 
sabres The goige had been necessarily kept clear 
during the continuance of the cannonade , but when 
it ceased, by reason of the approach of the assail- 
ants, the gariison formed across the opening, while 
the poition of the paiapet which bore on the enemy 
was also fully manned Their fiie was coolly le- 
seived till it could be given with effect, and by the 
fiist dischaige the leading pait of the column was 
completely brought down Recoveiing fiom the 
momentaiy hesitation caused by the fall of their 
comrades, those behind again began to advance , 
but the steady and lapid fiie of the garrison thicw 
them into confusion, and, regardless of the Sul- 
tan’s appeal and their answer to it, they fled to 
their horses and soon disappeaied, their letrcat 
being coveied by the firing fiom the foit and the 
rocks 

After the repose of an houi the gai risen were 
thieatened by another attack It was led by the Sul- 
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tan’s European corps, commanded by M Vigie This 
corps had been engaged in pait of the opeiations of 
the preceding niglit, and being bi ought into a situa- 
tion of some danger, it brobe, and ofSceis and men 
alike sought safety in disorderly flight Theii object 
was facilitated by the uniform of the coips being red, 
and M Vigie himself lode quietly thiough one of 
the British columns, no one interrupting him, m 
consequence of his being mistaken for a British 
officer. The behaviour of this corps at the redoubt 
did not tend to obliterate the disgrace of their pre- 
vious flight The garrison were prepared for a con- 
flict far more seveie than those -which they had 
already sustained ; but the expectations founded on 
the supposed superiority of this corps to the iiatiTe 
troops -weie not realized. M. Vigie and his men 
advanced but a little way from the locks, when two 
or thiee of the foremost falling, the rest came to a 
stand, fell into great disorder, and went oflF 

No further attempt was made on the redoubt, 
and never was lelief more welcome than that 
affoided to the garrison by the cessation of the 
enemy’s attacks. The day had been oppressively 
sultiy, and within the narrow limits which bounded 
the efforts of the garrison two ofliicers and nineteen 
privates lay dead ; while thiee officeis and twenty- 
two privates, miserably wounded, were passionately 
imploiing water, which thcii companions had not to 
bestow, theie not being within the place a single 
diop. Thus surrounded within hy death and suffeimg, 
ex j)osed without to th o attacks of a vast ai my suji- 
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CHAP XIY ported by the guns of a ■well-appointed foit, did this 
gallant hand maintain, not then post only, but then 
own honour and that of the country which they 
seived Gioat weie then labouis and their difficul- 
ties, but brilliant and unfading is the gloiy by 
which they were compensated 

So long as the enemy’s attention had been diiected 
to the ledoubt, no attempt had been made upon any 
other of the British posts But about five o’clock 
two hca-vy columns entered the pettah, and diivmg 
befoie them some followers of the Biitish camp who 
had dispersed in seaich of plundei, advanced in the 
direction of the lines of Colonel Stuart, thro-wing 
rockets as they proceeded A detachment being 
sent to meet them, they retiied for a short distance; 
but their numbers were greatei than had been antici- 
pated, and the officer commanding theBiitish detach- 
ment applied for further assistance A reinfoice- 
ment being obtained, the woik of dealing the 
pettah of the piesence of the enemy was not of long 
duration They weio rapidly diivcn fiom stieet 
to stiect, and finally fenced to letiie altogethei 
A prisoner taken m the com so of the conflict ro- 
poitod that Tippoo had convened his pnncipal 
officers, and exhorted them to make a bold effort to 
drive the English from the island, and recover the 
tomb of Hydoi Ah , that the chiefs had theieupon 
placed their tuibans on the giound, and sworn to 
succeed or peiish in the attempt The attack, the 
prisoner added, was to bo made that night, and the 
maich of the assailants was to be duccted along the 
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bank of the northern branch of the river to turn the chap xiv 
light flank of the Biitish line, and to cut olF the 
coininuiiication with the camp The account was 
so cii cumstantial that it appeared deserving of cre- 
dit at least, it would have been imprudent to dis- 
legaid it Airangements were accordingly made for 
effectually repelling an attack, should any be made 
The force in possession of the pettah was strength- 
ened by the addition of four field-pieces to their 
means of defence, and the troops lay on then aims 
throughout the night It passed, however, without 
alaim , and the morning shewed the whole of the 
ledoubts north of the iiver abandoned The Eng- 
lish camp was theicupon advanced as neai to the 
bound hedge as was piacticable, picquets weie sent 
into the deserted redoubts, and a chain of posts com- 
pleted along the noith and cast faces of the foit, 
converting the enemy’s fortified camp and works 
into lines of couiitervallation for the attack of his 
capital “ The pioud city of Seringapatam,” says 
Majoi Diiom, “which we could scarcely discern fiom 
oui first ground, was now m forty-eight hours strongly 
and closely invested on its two principal sides , the 
enemy s army broken and dispintod, ouis in perfect 
Older, and highly animated by then success ” 

Preparations for a siege weic commenced without 
delay A little to the eastward of the pettah was 
a garden of gieat extent, containing the tomb of 
Hydci Ah and a new palace elected by Tippoo ' 

“ This was not the garden where Captain Hunter took post on 
the night ol the Gtli of Fcbmary, which lay to the wcsti/aid of 
VOL II 2 1 
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CHAP XIV It was filled with magnificent tiees, now destined 
to fall beneath the axes of the English pioneeis, 
and to be employed in opeiations directed against 
the last letreat of the man to whom their spreading 
blanches had formerly affoided shade, and then 
A D 1792 fruits lefieshment Thioughout the 8th of Febiuaiy, 
while the English were actively engaged in pre- 
paiing for the meditated blow against the citadel, 
Tippoo shewed no symptom of eneigy, beyond wast- 
ing a large quantity of ammumtion in a fruitless 
cannonade diiected to the island, to the redoubts, 
to eveiy scatteied English party, and sometimes to 
their head-quaiteis • but the distance on all sides 
was considerable , and the pleasure of maintaimng 
a continuous noise, and darkemng the atmosphere 
by masses of smoke, was the only advantage derived 
from the exeicise In the evening he lesolved to 
lenew his attempt at negotiation No intei course 
of a pacific chaiactei had taken place for moie than 
a month, and to the last oveituie fiom the enemy 
Lord Cornwallis had indignantly answeied, that 
when the piisoneis taken at Coimbatoie, and un- 
justly detained in bieach of the capitulation, should 
be sent back, he would in concert with the allies 
make arrangements for the commencement of nego- 
tiation Two of these piisoners Tippoo now deter- 
mined to employ as instiuments of a new appeal to 
the govemor-geneial Lieutenants Chalmeis and 
Nash weie unexpectedly summoned to an audience 

tTie pettah, and was of mucli smaller dimensions than that men- 
tioned in the text 
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of the Sultan, and on tlieir attendance were in- chap xiv 
foimed that they weie about to be released * After 
communicating this welcome intelligence, Tippoo 
inquired if the foimei officer wcie not related to 
Loid Cornwallis? Receiving an answer in the ne- 
gative, he then asked if he weie not an officer of 
high lank ? Lieutenant Chalmers having disclaimed 
this supposed ground of influence with the Biitish 
commandei-in-chief, Tippoo next inquired whether 
the emancipated piisonei, on his leturn, would have 
any peisonal intercourse with the govemor-geiieial? 
and having learned that he expected to be admitted 
to an interview, the Sultan lequested that he would 
take charge of letters making overtures of peace, 
and lend his aid towaids attaining the object The 
chaige was accompanied by a present to the officer 
receiving it of two shawls and five hundred rupees, 
and a promise that the baggage of both himself and 
his companion should be sent after them Lieu- 
tenant Chalmeis undertook to gratify the Sultan’s 
wishes by the delivery of the letters; but at the 
same time warned him, that beyond this it might 
not bo in his powei to promote his views. 

In the communication thus tiansmittod, Tippoo, 
with his habitual disregaid of truth, asserted that the 
tcims of the capitulation at Coimbatore had been 
misrepresented — that Kummei-oo-Deen did not en- 

* The topasses and part of the sepoys taken at Coimbatore 
having been confined in the pettah, had previously obtained their 
liberty through the success of the British army m that quarter 

2 I 2 
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gage positively foi the liberty of the ganison, hut 
only piomised to recommend it The counterpart 
of the ai tides of capitulation, signed and sealed by 
Kummor-oo-Deen, had been retained by Lieutenant 
Chalmeis, and had he been able to pioduce this 
with the letters of which he was the beaier, the 
veiacity of Tippoo would have lequired no fuither 
illustration. But the Sultan was too tender of his 
reputation to expose it to such hazard; and befoio 
the English officer was permitted to depart, he 
was foicibly dispossessed of the document which 
would have furnished so unseasonable a commentary 
on the letters Lieutenant Chalmers, however, was 
able to speak to its contents, and to the manner in 
which it had passed out of his keeping; but not- 
withstanding this — ^notwithstandmg that the demand 
for the suirendei of the piisoncis taken at Coimba- 
toie had been but paitially complied with, Lord 
Cornwallis, with that degiee of modeiation which 
veiges on weakness, if it do not actually pass the 
line of separation, yielded to the Sultan’s lequcst, 
and consented to admit his vakeels to confer with 
those of the allied army 

Coincident with the pacific mission to the English 
camp of Lieutenants Chalmeis and Nash, Tippoo 
was preparing another of a very different chaiacter 
His object was the death of the English commander- 
in-chief , and on an expedition directed to this pui- 
pose, a select body of horse moved on the same day 
on which the two British officers were released, and 
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cioased the iivei at Aiikery. The movement was chap xiv. 
obseived, but no jiaiticular impoitance was attached 
to it. The following day was employed by the de- 
tached pai ty of the enemy in collecting information 
On the thud day then advanced guaid interposed 
Itself between the camp of Nizam Ah and that of 
the English, not unobserved, but without excitino- 

o 

suspicion, the intruders being mistaken for a party 
of Nizam Ah’s horse So similar w'ere they to that 
body 111 appearance, that they were allowed, without 
interruption, to advance to the British park of artil- 
lery Arrived there, they carelessly asked of some 
natives m attendance on the guns, which was the 
tent of the buna Saib — the piincipal commander 
Even yet no suspicion was excited, but the question 
was misajiprehended The inquiry was supposed to 
apply to the tent of Colonel Duff, the commandant 
of the artillery, which was, without hesitation, pointed 
out The hoisemen then suddenly diew their swords 
and galloped towards the tent which they supposed 
to be that of Lord Cornwallis, cutting down the few 
persons whom they met on their way; but before 
they reached the tent towaids which they were 
fuiiously iidmg, their ardour received a check On 
the alaim of their approach, a small body of sepoys 
tinned out, whose fire soon changed the course of 
the horsemen, and sent them towards the hills in 
flight, at the same headlong speed with which they 
were previously rushing to the tent of Colonel Duff 
Although, from the mistake that had occuiied. Lord 
Cornwallis had been in no danger, this attempt was 
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CHAP XIV justly tlioxight to call loi some additional pi ecautions 
foi seeming the safety of his poison ^ 

While the aimy oi Loicl Coiiwalhs was engaged 
in picpaimg foi the siege of Seiingapatanij it was 
joiiicd by that of Geneial Aboicioinby That officer, 
on the fornici ictieat ol the govcinoi -geneial from 
bofoic Tijipoo’s capital, had, m confoimity with his 
01 del s, withdiawn his army to Malabai lie had 
lumseli pioeeeded to Bombay, where his duties as 
goveinoi leqmied his ])resence, but ictuiiimg to 
Telicheiiy aftei a short absence, with anew battei- 
ing tram, a sujiply of ammimition and stoics, and a 
body of lecimts, the ainiy of Bombay theicupon 
quitted its cantonments and le-asseniblcd at Ca- 
nanore Its subsequent maich lying through a 
mountainous countiy, the transport of the artillery 
stoics was attended with gieat difficulty, but it 
A D 1702 sniinountcd, when, late iii Januaiy, Gcnc- 

lal Aboiciomby leccived oideis fiom Loul Coiii- 
wallis to leave his batteiing tiain and advance witli 

^ An attempt against the pci son oi Loul Cornwallis had been 
made by three horsemen near Bangalore, hut it was the mad re- 
sult *of intoxication The attack mentioned in the text was pre- 
meditated with great care, and though it has been said that on 
this occa'^ion too the hoi semen were under the influence of bang, 
the asscition is discredited hy Colonel Wilks That ofiicei speaks 
ol this and the former attack as attempts at assassination Ma]oi 
Dnom, 111 speaking of the later attack, uses the same tcim But 
this view of the transaction appeals unwarranted Assassination 
was with Tippoo an oidmaiy instrument of ejecting Ins purposes , 
but an attack hy a body of aimed men upon the person of the 
general of a hostile army, made with no oidmaiy boldness and 
involving gieal personal dangei, seems not to deserve to be stig- 
matized as an attempt at assassination 
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Ins field aitillery only The heavy guns and stores 
were accoidmgly sent back to the top of a ghaut 
which the aimy had just descended, and theie placed 
in batteries erected foi the defence of the jiass On 
the 11th of February Geneial Abeiciomby crossed 
the Cauvery about thirty miles above Seriiigapatam, 
and after meeting with some annoyance from the 
enemy’s cavalry, who took pait of his baggage, joined 
Loid Cornwallis on the 16th 

The vakeels of Tippoo had ai rived, m accoi dance 
with the permission given by Lord Coinwallis, and 
the piocess of negotiation was earned on simulta- 
neously with the most vigorous preparation on one 
side for the piosecution of the siege — on the otlici, 
for the defence of Seimgapatam The fort was of 
a tnangulai figuic, coveied by branches of the rivei 
on its two largest sides. The third side, which was 
towards the island, was covered by strong outworks 
Two broad and massy lamparts, the second at a con- 
siderable distance within the first, and both having 
good flank defences, a deep ditch with diaw-bridges, 
and various advantages derived from the skill of Tip- 
poo’s Eulopean servants in the modern jninciples of 
foitification, enhanced the difficulty of appioach on 
this side Notwithstanding these ciicumstances, it 
was, in the fiist instance, selected as the point foi 
the main attack, and the ground of the choice ap- 
pears to have been an expectation that, as theie weie 
no impediments but those of ait to cncountei, the 
supciioiity of the Biitish troops and artillery would 
secuie success Moie caieful observation led to 
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CHAP XIV the adoption of a different plan, the change being 
accelerated by intelligence and suggestions fioni 
Tippoo’s Euiopean seivants — who were now quite as 
leady to exeicise their skill and knowledge for his 
destiuction as they had previously been assiduous in 
using them foi his defence — and it was lesolved to 
make the piincipal attack across the river against 
the north side of the fort The cuitain tlieie was 
peiceptibly weak, and by extending close to the 
bank of the river, left no room for outworks The 
flank defences were few, and of little value — the 
ditch excavated fiom the rock was stated to bo 
inconsiderable, and was moieover dry The stone 
glacis built into the river was m two places imper- 
fect The walls, it was concluded, might be tienchcd 
to the foundations, and the probable effect would be 
the filling up the gi eater pait of the ditch The 
main objection was the mteivention of the iivei , 
but this was not thought sufficient to countci balance 
the advantages of the plan 

The works constructed by the English advanced 
with great rapidity and great seciecy When then- 
design became fully visible, Tippoo, despan ing of‘ 
success in the endeavour to repel the invaders by 
the fire of the foit, attempted to distress them by 
turning the water from a large canal by which the 
English camp was principally supplied The attem])t 
was discovered m time to prevent its completion, 
and the small damage which had been done to the 
bank of the canal was speedily repaired On the 
AD 1792 22nd of February, General Aberciomby advanced 
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lus posts for the puipose of aiclmg in the operations chap xiv 
of the siege On the same day Tippoo made a new 
eifoit to drive the English posts to a gi eater distance 
fioin his capital, but was defeated Through two 
succeeding days the besiegers steadily pioceeded 
with then piepaiations; in four days more it was 
expected that two breaching batteries, one of twenty, 
the othei of twelve guns, would be ready to open, 
togethei with an enfilading battery of at least ten 
pieces These weie to be assisted by a cioss fiie from 
the island, but moie especially fiom the ledoubt for- 
merly called the Sultan’s, but which had most pro- 
peily received fiom the English the name of Sibald’s 
icdoubt, in honour of the biave officer who fell while 
commanding the gallant band who so nobly defended 
it Colonel Duff had his paik fully provided and 
aiianged Even furnaces had been prepaicd foi 
heating shot, and fiom the combustible nature of the 
mateiials of which many of the buildings within the 
foit weie composed, it was anticipated that the fire 
of thebatteiies would not long be opened befoie the 
place against which it was diiected would be wiapt in 
flames To add to the embarrassments of the enemy, 

Puiseram Bhow, with the Mahratta aimy and Cap- 
tain Little’s brigade of English sepoys, was now ap- 
pioachmg, as was Major Cuppage, with a force from 
Coimbatore While the allied aimies were thus con- 
centiatmg their force around Tippoo’s capital, they 
were exempted from the difficulty which had for- 
meily diiveii Lord Cornwallis from before Seiinga- 
patam when victory seemed to be within his leach. 
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CHAP XIV the supply of piovisions was abundant Such was 
the condition of the aimies of the allies — ^numeious, 
well appointed and well supplied, the thunder of 
then cannon was about to be poured upon a foit, 
the last hope of the enemy, within which sate the 
piince whose aggressions had brought to his gates as 
a foe the head of the English government of India, 
bound by the most impel ative instructions to pre- 
set ve peace if practicable, and disposed by his own 
wishes to maintain the same course On the head 
of the man who had so wantonly protiacted the 
calamities of war was the storm now approaching 
about to buist The Enghsh army almost looked 
upon themselves as in possession of Seringapatam, 
A D 1792 . when, on the 24th of Febiuaiy, orders were sent to 
the tienches that the woiking should be discon- 
tinued, and all hostile demonstiations cease. The 
oiders weie received with that feeling which accom- 
panies the hearing of any sudden and inexplicable 
communication It was at fiist supposed that theie 
must have been some mistake — but it was soon as- 
ceitained that this behef had no foundation The 
or del s became mtelhgible when it was known that, 
after several days’ conference between the agents of 
the respective governments, those of the allies had de- 
hveied their ultimatum — ^that the conditions theioin 
laid down had been assented to by the Sultan, and 
the prehminanes signed The discussion had been 
hi ought to a conclusion on the 22nd, and the de- 
mands of the allies forthwith submitted to Tippoo 
They weie embodied in five ai tides to the following 
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effect • First, that oue-half of the dominions of chap xiv 
which Tippoo was in possession before the war 
should he ceded to the allies from the countiies ad- 
jacent to theiis , secondly, that Tippoo should pay 
thiee cioies and thiity lacs of lupees, one-half im- 
mediately, and the lemainder by three instalments, 
at intcivals not exceeding four months each Six 
crores had been oiiginally demanded , but the Sul- 
tan s vakeels denied the ability of their master to 
pay moie than the sum finally agieed upon, and 
oiibicd to confirm their denial by the solemnity of 
an oath Aftei the tender of such a proof of their 
vciacity, who could disbelieve them? Loid Corn- 
wallis, it would seem, did not The thud aiticle 
stipulated that all piisoneis taken by the foui 
poweis the English, the Nizam, the Mahrattas, 
and Tippoo from the time of Hyder Ah, should he 
icstoied, the fouith, that two of Tippoo’s sons 
should he given as hostages for the due perform- 
ance of the tieaty , and the fifth provided that 
when the hostages should airive in the camp with 
the ai-ticles of the treaty, under the seal of the Sul- 
tan, a countcipart should he sent from the three 
powcis, hostilities should entirely cease, and the 
terms of a tioaty of alliance and perpetual friend- 
ship should he agieed upon 

On leading these ai tides, Tippoo assembled his 
principal officeis in the gicat mosque, and having 
laid hcfoie them the Koian, adjured them by its 
contents to answer sincerely the question he was 
about to propose to them Having icad the aiti- 
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CHA.P XIV cles, ho said, “ You have heard the conditions of 
peace ^you have now to heai and answer my ques- 
tion Shall It he peace oi war The assemblage 
thus appealed to were loud and unanimous in pio- 
fessions of devotion to their sovereign, and of their 
leadincss to lay down then lives in defence of his 
poison and cajiital , but they woie equally unani- 
mous in doclarmg — softening, however, the repul- 
sive tiuth so as to rondei it not quite unfit to reach 
the eais of an oriental despot, but still without 
disguising it — that the troops were altogether dis- 
pirited, and that no confidence could be placed in 
them The iced to which the fast sinking hopes 
of Tippoo clung was now bioken The men who 
nevoi befoie had ventured to intiude upon the royal 
ear any unwelcome sound, now daied to speak that 
which was true in piefeience to that which was 
agiceable The extiemity of dangei had made 
them sincere, and for once then master had received 
coiiiiHcl tliat was above suspicion He felt that it 
could not bo disiogarded The articles were signed 
and dispatched to Lord Cornwallis, but indulgence 
was solicited with regard to that which stipulated 
for the transmission of the piclimmaiies by the 
youths who were to bo detained as hostages. They 
wore not thus tiansmittod , a short delay was asked 
to allow of duo preparation for the departure of the 
])niiccs, and the govoinoi-gcncial, with a very laud- 
able feeling, granted it 

The lihoiahty of Lord Cornwallis was not mot 
with any indication of a similar natuio on the part 
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of the enemy Even the stipulation for the immc- chap xiv 
diato cessation of hostilities, to which the Sultan’s 
seal had been affixed, was disiegaided Immedi- 
ately on receiving the pieliminaries. Lord Cornwallis 
had issued those orders for the cessation of all wai- 
like operations, which excited in his army so much 
suiprisc, not unaccompamed by something of des- 
pondency and something of indignation It was not 
without difficulty that the men could be restrained 
fiom pioceeding with the woiks which they had 
anticipated weie to put them in possession of Seiin- 
gapatam, and enable them to effect the tiiumphant 
dehveiance of those victims of Tippoo’s tyianny and 
perfidy who still lemamed within his powoi But 
discipline pi evaded — the wishes of the aimy woio 
yielded to the demands of duty, and all offensive 
operations ceased Not such was the conduct of 
Tijipoo and his garrison For seveial houis the fiio 
of cannon fiom the foit, and of musketiy from the 
advanced paities of the enemy, was kept up moio 
vigorously than before , a British officer and seveial 
men were wounded in consequence of this audacious 
contcmjit of an engagement so lecently concluded 
Most just would the letnbution have been, had 
the govoinoi-gencial revoked his foimcr oidois, 
iccommenced the constiuction of his abandoned 
woiks, and piosecuted the siege to the point when 
the possession of Tippoo’s capital should have been 
decided by the compaiative valour oi the compaia- 
tive numbcis of those who assailed and those who 
defended it. Loid Coinwalb.s, howevei, couteiitcd 
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CHAP xiY. himself with a senes of messages, the eai’liei of 
which produced no effect It may ho doubted whe- 
thei the latter were moie efficacious than those 
which preceded them, or whether the discontinuance 
of the filing is not attributable to the influence of 
that caprice to which Tippoo was accustomed to 
suirender himself, but from some cause the filing 
came to an end, and the irritation which it occa- 
sioned in the minds of the British troops, who 
found themselves placed on unequal terms with the 
enemy, subsided On this instance of the Sultan’s 
folly and perfidy the observations of Majoi Dirom 
deserve notice, fiom their justness and foice “ This 
extiaordmary conduct in the enemy,” says he, “ was 
supposed in camp to aiise from a mistake in the 
vakeels not having acquainted their master that 
hostilities must cease * hut the Sultan could not bo 
Ignorant of the articles he had signed and sealed 
the piecedmg night; nor was this any gi eat testi- 
mony of the sincerity of his wishes to teiminatc the 
war Indeed, his conduct could beai no othci con- 
struction than an insolent and levengcful biavado, 
to file upon us when he could with impunity, and 
to impose upon the ignoiant part of his own sub- 
jects and our allies, and leave their minds impressed 
with an idea that his supcrioi fire (loi wc had 
opened no guns upon the foit) and his icsoluto de- 
fence had been the means of his obtaining peace'.”* 
AD 1792 On the 26 th of Febiuaiy, the fourth article of the 
piehminaries was carried into effect by the departure 
Major Dironx’s Narrative, page 222 
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of the hostage iirinces fiom Seringapatam to the chap xit 
British camp. The elder of the princes was about 
ten yeais of age , his biothei two yeais younger 
Each was mounted on an elephant iichly capa- 
iisoned, and their diesses glitteied with numer- 
ous and valuable jewels. They weie attended by 
the Mysoiean vakeels who had conducted the nego- 
tiation, several messengeis mounted on camels, 
and seven standaid-beareis, caiiying small gieen 
flags suspended fiom rochets, pieceded the piinces , 
a bundled pikemen, with speais inlaid with silver, 
immediately followed them , and a guard of two 
hundred sepoys with a paity of hoi so bi ought up the 
loai Great ciowds wore collected to witness the 
scone, whothei actuated by the desiio of beholding an 
imposing spectacle, oi by some higher motive The 
Sultan himself was on the rampart above the gate- 
way through which his sons passed They depaited 
under a salute fiom the fort , and as they approached 
the British camp, twenty-one discharges from its 
park of aitillcry gieeted their coming, while the pait 
of the British line which they passed was turned out 
to loceivo them On anmng at the tents prepaicd 
for their reception, they were met by the goveinoi- 
general’s agent Sir John Kenaway, and the vakeels 
of the Nizam and the Mahiatta state The gover- 
nor-general had pioposod to meet them heie , but at 
the expiess desire of Tippoo this maik of attention 
was omitted, and it was arranged that they should 
proceed to the British head-quartcis The pieces- 
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CHAP XIV Sion accoidmgly advanced, with the addition which 
it had leceived from the accession of the diplomatic 
agents of the allies and then attendants, and was 
met by Lord Cornwallis, accompanied by his staff 
and some of the chief officeis of the army, at the 
door of his loidship’s principal tent. On the princes 
alighting, the governor-general embiaced them , and 
then extending to each one of his hands, led them 
into the tent and seated them by his side The 
duty of Tippoo’s head vakeel, who had been placed 
in chaige of the boys, was now at an end , and ho 
signalized its conclusion by a giaceful appeal to the 
feelings of Lord Cornwallis “ These childien,” said 
he, “ wcio this morning the sons of the Sultan, my 
master, thou situation is now changed, and they 
must look up to youi lordship as then father ” The 
goveinoi-genoial made an appiopiiate leply, assuring 
the vakeel, and the piinces themselves, that all pos- 
sible caic would bo taken foi the jnotoction of their 
poisons and the promotion of tlioir happiness The 
piomiso was lehgiously fulfilled, and the tiansfoi 
of the paternal chaiactoi announced by the vakeel 
“ceased,” says Colonel Wilks, “to bo an Oiiontal 
image, if dotoimiiicd by the test of jiatoiual atten- 
tions ” A strong inteiost foi the captive youths was 
indeed prevalent throughout the Biitish aimy, a 
fooling which, with rogaid to the youngei, was in- 
creased by the affoctiiig circumstance of his mother 
having locently died fiom flight, occasioned by the 
attack on Tippoo’s lines So fully was the Sultan 
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contented with the reception of his sons, that he chap, xiv 
ordei ed a royal salute to be fired in testimony of his 
satisfaction 

In paitial payment of the sum stipulated by the 
piehmmaiies, a cioie of rupees was foiwaided by 
Tippoo to the Biitish camp The vakeels continued 
to meet foi the ariangement of the definitive treaty, 
but their progiess was embarrassed by the usual 
aits of Indian negotiators The cessions to be made 
I*y Tippoo weie to be determined with refeience to 
levenue , but the Sultan’s vakeels pretended that 
the revenue accounts of many districts were lost, 
and proposed to supply then place by statements 
which, as might be expected, invariably over-rated 
the lesouices of the provinces to be sui rendered, 
and undei-iated those whicli were to be letaincd by 
thou master. The vakeels of the Nizam and the 
Mahiattas produced countei -statements, which m 
all probability were not less unfairly exaggerated or 
diminished than those of Tippoo This was not the 
only source of difference The value of the Sultan’s 
coins was fixed by public regulation, and it was 
not uiiieasonable to expect that, in the payments 
to be made by that prince to the confodeiates, this 
valuation should be followed Tippoo’s vakeels, 
however, aflfiimed that it was applicable only to the 
receipt of money into the treasury, and that when 
issued fiom thence, it was always at a rate much 
moio favour able to the sovereign This was pio- 
balily true, but the allies were not leadily to lie 
pcisuadod to icccivo payment at the late at which 
VOL II 2 ic 
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CHAP. xiT.tlie Sultan had been accustomed to liquidate the 
debts due from him to his subjects A middle course 
was at length adopted the Yakeels of the allies 
agreed to divide the dijffeience in their lespcctive 
modes of estimating the value of the coins, and thus 
to allow to the Sultan one-half the advantage which 
he obtained in dealing with those who could not 
resist him A similar compromise was effected with 
regard to the estimated value of the diftoicnt pio- 
vinces constituting his dominions, and the labours 
of the negotiators seemed in a fair way of coming 
to a speedy conclusion 

But a new difficulty arose Among the cessions 
demanded on behalf of the allies was Coorg, a 
mountainous country of consideiablo extent, but 
yielding only a veiy modciatc tiibute Tlie iicojile 
of Cooig were Hindoos, and in thcii habits not veiy 
dissimilar fiom the Naiis of Malabar They wcie 
waihke, and averse to foieign dominion They had, 
however, been subdued by ITyder Ali ; and though 
frequent insuricctions had taken place, they -wert' 
speedily supjiresscd, and the country contmued to 
be an appendage to the throne of Mysore. The* 
Rajah, when a youth, had been imprisoned by 
Tippoo; but effecting his escape, he succeeded m 
collecting round him a band of folio wcis, by whose 
assistance he was enabled to assoit his autboiity, 
and gradually to dispossess the foreign pojmlation 
which, in conformity with a freqnent }tracticc of the 
house of Hyder Ah, had been settlinl in the coun- 
try Not satisfied with tins measure of success, lu‘ 
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retaliated on his enemy by levying contributions on chap xiv, 
the territoiy adjoining his own fiontier, and by 
these predatory exclusions he retiieved the resources 
of a countiy exhausted by the oppression of foreign 
conquerors. On the commencement of hostilities 
between the English and Tippoo, he gave passage 
to the army of General Abeiciomby through his 
dominions, and greatly facilitated theii opeiations 
by the supply of provisions, the communication of 
intelligence, and the extension of every species of 
aid which he could command * He had therefore 

* In supplying the necessities of his protectors, the Bajah 
never declined either trouble or danger An application was 
made to him for a supply of gun-huUocks He answered, that 
the bullocks of Coorg were quite unfit for the purpose This 
answer was not the cifect of coldness to the cause of his friends, 
nor of any desire to evade the request made to him It was in 
strict accordance with fact , and the Rajah immediately under- 
took a most hazardous expedition into Mysore to obtain for the 
English a supply of beasts adapted to their wants from the stock 
of their common enemy, the Sultan He succeeded , and subse- 
quently made other irruptions with the same object, and with 
similar success His character was altogether extraordinary, and 
was marked by a degree of romantic generosity of rare occurrence 
anywhere, and most rare among the generally corrupt, effemi- 
nate, and perfidious race of Eastern princes At the time of 
General Abercromby's passage through Coorg in 1791, the My- 
soreans had been dispossessed of every fort which they had occu- 
pied, except Mercara, which was closely invested by the Coorgs, 
and expected to surrender within a very short period Intelli- 
gence, howcvei, was received of the approach of a convoy of 
provisions, escorted by a considerable body of troops , but this 
force was attacked and defeated by the Rajah, and being ul- 
timately surrounded, was left without the possibility of escape 
The immediate surrender of Mcrcara was consequently antici- 
pated by the English general, who was greatly surprised to learn, 

2k2 
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CHAP XIY. sl strong claim to the protection of the British go- 
■vernment, which could onl^ effectiYely be exerted by 
the transfer of his tributaiy dependence from Tip- 
poo to the power whose mteiests the Coorg Rajah 
had so zealously piomoted Were he given up to 
the discretion of the Sultan of Mysore, no question 
could exist as to the use which would be made of 
the liberty The honour of the Biitish government 
seemed, therefore, involved in the assertion of the 

from the intelligence which next reached him, that the convoy 
had been allowed to enter Mercara, and the escort to return iix 
safety The obvious conclusion was, that such an arrangement 
could only be the result of treachery, and that the Rajah was 
leagued with Tippoo against those with whom he had hitherto 
been acting But his conduct merited a more favourable mter- 
pretation , and such an explanation of it was given as satisfied 
the Enghsh authorities of his sincerity, however they might dis- 
approve of his acts The commander of the escort had, during 
the Rajah’s imprisonment, shewn him some acts of kindness, 
and he had estabhshed a still higher claim upon his gratitude, by 
preserving the honour of one of his sisters, and restoring her to 
the protection of her brother The indulgence shewn by the 
prince was m acknowledgment of these favours Even the killa- 
dar of Mercara, in comphment to the officer in charge of the 
convoy, was permitted for a time to remain free from molestation 
With the aid of the English army the place might have been 
reduced immediately, but the Rajah declined to receive it Still, 
Mercara was not to remain in the hands of the enemy. An un- 
derstanding was established with the killadar, who was enjoined to 
consume all his provisions as fast as was practicable with a decent 
regard to appearances This being accomplished, he was per- 
mitted to capitulate on terms , and the romantic Rajah not only 
gave the officer and his garrison safe conduct to Sermgapatam, 
but presented them with a liberal donation of money The walls 
of Mercara were then razed to the ground Eastern romance 
scarcely presents any thing more extraordinary than these inci- 
dents of Eastern history 
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demand for the transfer of Coorg ; but on the other chap xiv 
hand, as that countiy was not properly adjacent to — 
the terntones of any of the allied powers, the de- 
mand -was not m stiict accordance with the terms 
of the preliminaiies * 

The rage of Tippoo, on learning the demand 
made on behalf of the English, was unbounded. 

To which of the English possessions,” he asked, 

IS Coorg adjacent * Why do they not ask for the 
key of Sermgapatam?” To these passionate in- 
quiiies he added a declaiation, that his enemies 
knew that he would sooner have died in the bieach 
than consent to the cession, and that they daied not 
bung it foiwaid till they had treacherously obtained 
possession of his childien and tieasuie It is cer- 
tain that the possession of Coorg was most impor- 
tant to the English, as enabling them to hold 
Tippoo in check For this reason, as well as in 
legard to the just claims of the Rajah upon their 
protection, it is deeply to be lamented that the 
pioliminaiies were not so framed as to allow of 
the demand for its suiiendei without giving the 
Sultan even a colourable pietence for complaining 
of bad faith The importance of Coorg, and the 
sei vices of the Rajah, could scarcely have been 
overlooked when the preliminaries were drawn 
If such wcic the fact, the case was one of most 

Ihe article relating to the cession of territory ran thus 

“ One half ot the dominions of which Tippoo Sultan was in pos- 
session bcfoic the war to be ceded to the allies, /row the countrm 
cidjciccTiij dicoh ding to i/ici't hitudtiou 
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CHAP XIV. reprehensible negligence But the more probable 
opinion seems to be, that from the weak anxiety 
of the govemoi-geneial for peace, it was judged 
expedient to frame the preliminaries in such a man- 
ner as to keep out of sight any point likely to be 
peculiarly startling or disagreeable to the Sultan’s 
feelings The lesult was, that the English were 
ultimately compelled either to assert a claim m 
which their right was, to say the least, suspicious, 
or to abandon a meritorious supporter to the mercy 
of the tyrant of Mysore. 

In this choice of evils, the governor-general made 
his election in favour of that which perhaps was, 
on the whole, the less. He refused to recede fiom 
the demand, ordered some guns which had been 
sent away to be brought back to the island and 
redoubts, and preparations recommenced for pro- 
secuting the siege Tippoo, with equal vigour, 
began to prepare foi defence Indeed he had 
scarcely, if at all, discontinued the work For 
some time after the cessation of all active labours 
on the part of the English, the stir of preparation 
was observable within the fort. This, being con- 
trary to the rules of an armistice and the custom of 
war, no less than to the conduct of the besiegers, 
was made the subject of remonstrance Tippoo, m 
a tone of insolence thinly disguised under an ap- 
pearance of extreme humility, answered, that Lord 
Cornwallis must have been misinformed ; but for 
his lordship’s satisfaction, if he desired, one of the 
bastions should be thrown down, that he might see 
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into the fort The unexpected demand of the chap xiv. 
Coorg country furnished the Sultan with a sufficient 
excuse for pursuing his operations without disguise, 
and he lost no time in availing himself of the op- 
portunity 

The abihty of the English to carry on the siege 
was greatly impaired by the delay which had taken 
place The greater part of the materials collected 
for the purpose had become unfit for use, and fresh 
supplies could be obtained only from a considerable 
distance and with considerable labour The trenches 
had suffered much injury, and required repair — and 
worse than all, the army, especially the European 
part of it, by confinement to a fixed spot in an un- 
healthy situation during the most unhealthy season, 
had become greatly enfeebled by the encroachments 
of disease So lapidly was sickness extending, that 
there was some loason to feai that by the time 
the necessary preparations for assault were com- 
pleted, the lequisite number of men for making 
the attempt, with a fair probability of success, 
would not remain effective In other quarters 
there was ground for apprehension. Differences 
existed between the Nizam and the Mahiatta allies 
of the British, and but little reliance could be 
placed on the fidelity of eithei, while Scindia was 
in motion with views believed to be not friendly to 
Biitish interests Thus ciicumstanccd, eveiy houi 
ot delay diminished the strength of the Biitisli 
aimy and mci eased its danger, while it enabled 
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CHAP XIV Tippoo to add something to the difficulties with 
which it had to contend To gain time hy pro- 
tracted negotiation was obviously the interest of the 
enemy, while to the English it was important to 
bung the point in dispute at once to a close With 
a view to expediting such a result, on the letum of 
the vakeels with the report of Tippoo’s refusal to 
assent to the smrender of Coorg, the two hostage 
piinces were apprized that they must piepaie to 
move the next morning towaids Coiomandel, and 
then Mysorean guards weie disarmed and placed 
under restraint. The youths, who were much af- 
fected by the intimation, weie, in accordance with it, 
conducted to the rear of the army, but were there 
permitted to halt and await the result of a farther 
attempt on the part of Tippoo’s vakeels to induce 
their master, as they said, “ to heai leason ” These 
officers were desired to intimate that unless the sig- 
nature of the Sultan were affixed without delay 
to a definitive treaty, based on the anangements 
concluded between them and the vakeels of the 
allies, hostilities would be immediately resumed 
Puiseram Bhow had now ai lived, and, according to 
Mahratta custom, felt little disposition to respect any 
suspension of arms which interfered with the ac- 
quisition of plunder His horsemen set vigorously 
to woik, and earned off a number of camels and 
cattle belonging to the enemy Against this breach 
of the armistice Tippoo remonstrated, but it pei- 
haps had some effect in influencing his final detei- 
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mmatioii After various excuses, the vakeels, on chap xiv 
the ] 8 th of March, once more appeared wuth the a d 1792 
tieaty duly ratified m trijilicate, and on the follow- 
ing day it was formally presented to Lord Coin- 
wallis by the cqitive sons of the Sultan 

The effect of this treaty was to bung the frontier 
of the Mahiattas to the nver Toombuddra, which 
was their boundaiy about thiiteen years before , to 
lestore to Nizam Ah his territories north of that 
river, and the possession of Kuipa on its south , 
while the English obtained Malabar, Coorg, Dindigul, 
and BAramahal, all of them cessions of consideiable 
importance in adding to the strength and compact- 
ness of the Company’s teiiitoiies. 

Still theie IS leason to lament that Tippoo Sultan 
should have been gi anted teims so favourable. 

They were not such as might have been expected 
from the language held by Loid Cornwallis pre- 
viously to the negotiation He had declared that 
to allow Tippoo to retain even a considerable por- 
tion of his power and possessions at the conclusion 
of the wai, woidd only, instead of leal peace, give us 
an armed tiuce, and that ho would immediately reject 
any pioposal of that nature, yet Lord Coinwalhs 
left Tipjioo in possession of a veiy consideiable por- 
tion of his former power and possessions The go- 
vcinor-gcneral, howevei, qualified the declaiation 
above leferied to by adding, that if such concessions 
were ofieied as would put it out of the enemy’s 
])owci to distill b the peace of India in futiiie, be 
would siilfei 110 piospects, howoei biilliant, to post- 
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CHA.P xiT pone the conclusion of a general peace.’*^ Lord 
Cornwallis, theiefore, did not meditate the total 
annihilation of Tippoo’s power, but only such le- 
duction of it as would depriYe him of the ability to 
do mischief Did he effect this ? Did he insist on 
such terms as put it out of Tippoo’s power to dis- 
turb the peace of India * In the progress of this 
narrative it will be seen that he did not Perhaps 
no more injudicious course could have been taken 
than that pursued by Lord Cornwallis 

The humiliation and loss to which the Sultan was 
subjected would naturally influence his previous 
feelings of enmity, and he was left with the means 
of gratifying those feelings. Whether Lord Corn- 
wallis was swayed by deference to the prevailing 
prejudices in England, in opposition to the dictates 
of his own judgment, or whethei he participated in 
those prejudices, cannot be distinctly known But 
whatever the motive, his choice was unfoitunate 
In defending it, he asserted that it would be moie 
beneficial to the jmblic inteiest than the captuie ot 
Seringapatam, and that it would lender the final 
settlement with the allies more easy The lattei 
position it is difficult to understand The formei 
seems to confirm a repoit to which Sii Thomas 
Munro adverts, that Lord Cornwallis actually felt 
dismchned to effect the capture of Seringapatam, 
and had frequently exclaimed, “ What shall I do 
with this place?” Sii Thomas Munro’s comment 

■*' These views were expiessed by Lord Cornwallis in his cor- 
lespondence with the government ot Madras 
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on this is replete with good sense • “ I would have chap xiv. 
said, ‘ Keep it, as the hest barrier you can have to 
your own countries ’ ”* The advice would have 
been sound, but it would then have been rejected, 
because not in accordance with the fashionable doc- 
trine of moderation ; a doctrine not only sanctioned 
by the suffrage of public opinion, hut solemnly in- 
corporated into the provisions of the law. The 
necessity which Lord Cornwallis had felt for deviat- 
ing to a ceitain extent from the course of policy laid 
dovra. for him, may well be supposed to have in 
some degree alarmed the champions of the popular 
cieed. But the shock was transient, and it was, with 
an extent of faith woithy of a bettei object, still 
believed that the British government in India could 
maintain itself exactly in the position in which it 
then existed, without either gaming or losing an inch 
of territory or an atom of power “ The Indian 
government in England,” says Sir John Malcolm, 

“ had seen (perhaps with regret) that events which 
they had no power of controlling had forced Loid 
Cornwallis to an actual depaiture fiom that pur- 
posed system of forbearance and neutrahty which 
they had believed practicable, and which they had so 
earnestly recommended to his attention , and that, 

* Life, vol 1 page 131 Sir Thomas Munro adds some rc- 
marks, not less true than lively ** Every thing now is done 
by moderation and conciliation. At this rate, we shall be all 
Quakers in twenty years more I am still of the old doctrine, 
that the best method of making all pimces keep the peace, not 
excepting even Tippoo, is to make it dangerous for them to dis- 
turb your quiet ” 
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CHAP xrv in. opjiosition to those views which they had taken, of 
their interests, their teiritories had been greatly in- 
creased and then political relations much extended 
dm mg his administration The admission of that 
necessity which forced Lord Cornwallis into a course 
of measures so contrary to their wishes and policy, 
does not ajipear to have been followed by a conclu- 
sion that the same causes might again produce the 
same effect , and a general impression would appear 
at this period to have been received m Enorland, 
that the exeitions of that nobleman had placed the 
affairs of the Company on the true footing of secu- 
rity and stiength which had been so long desired, 
and that nothing was requisite hut mild, moderate, 
and conciliatory councils m the local authorities, to 
secure the lasting tranquillity and prosperity of the 
British possessions in India 

In judging of the proceedings of Lord Cornwallis, 
due allow'aiice should undoubtedly be made foi the 
influence of the delusive state of feeling with regard 
to Indian affairs which ivas all but uiiiveisal in Eng- 
land, and for the desire which the goveinoi -general 
may be supposed to have entertained to offer to 
that feeling as little offence as possible But one 
of the preliminary articles was so shamelessly and 
scandalously evaded, that no consideration of expe- 
diency ought to have been permitted to restrain the 
British government from expressing its indignation, 
and, if necessary, compelling by force the due execu- 

* Sketcli of the Political History of India, ed 1811 , pages 
133 , 134 
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tion of the provision thus atrociously violated. It chap xiv 
was provided that all prisoners fiom the time of 
Hyder Ah should be set at liberty. Tippoo had 
earned off a gieat number of piisoncrs from Coio- 
mandel, whom he had detained in violation of the 
tieaty of 1784, and who, notwithstanding the con- 
clusion of the subsequent tieaty, were unable to re- 
gain their liberty except by stealth These peisons 
fled 111 considerable numbers, and weie received by 
the English, but in a maimer which seemed as though 
they were ashamed of peifoiming this duty * and 
no means weie adopted to ascertain how many of 
these unhappy persons still remained within the ty- 
rant’s power Some inquiiy was made respecting the 
officers and soldicis taken during the war, but with 
regard even to them the English author itios appear 
to have been satisfied with whatevci explanation it 
pleased the vakeels of Tippoo to give, although thoio 
was strong ground for suspecting that in several in- 
stances the missing parties had fallen victims to the 

* “ The shameless infraction of the treaty of 1784, with regard 
to the inhabitants of Coromandel, had been daily and constantly 
evinced during the whole period subsequent to the 6th of Febi uary 
In consequence of confidential communication from these unhappy 
captives, Colonel Stuart had latteily appointed the southern re- 
doubt for them resort by night, and it was an inteiesting spec- 
tacle at the dawn of every moining to see its whole circumference 
surrounded with men, women, and children, with their cattle and 
effects, who were passed over to the island before broad daylight, 
and forwarded by Lord Coinwallis’s orders by the first escort, and 
with such aid as they required, and, notwithstanding the mor- 
tality which had thinned their numbers, many thousands were in 
this manner restored to their native homes ’’—Wilks’s Historical 
Sketches, vol iii pp 249, 250 
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CHAP xiT Sultan’s vengeance. Some of the followers of the 
English camp who had been made prisoners returned 
after a time, each mutilated of a hand These un- 
foi innate men were shewn to the vakeels, who said, 
that they had been caught plundering, and that the 
baibarous punishment inflicted on them was without 
the Sultan’s knowledge The ignorance of the Sul- 
tan was indeed always pleaded to exonerate him 
fiom lesponsihility for the cruelties exercised under 
his authority He, it was said, did not sanction 
them, and could not inquire into all the details of 
his government.* With such ready apologies as 
these the governor-general was content. 

If, however, Lord Cornwallis failed in some points 
in which the national honour was matenally con- 
cerned, he manifested great personal disinterested- 
ness, hy relinquishing for the benefit of the army 
his share of booty. The example was followed by 
General Medows , who, though he had proved him- 
self unfit for the exercise of an independent com- 
mand of impoitance, appears to have merited the 
character of a brave soldier and a generous man j' 

’I- Major Dirom’s Narrative, pages 235, 236 

t That he was free from professional jealousy, and httle mflu- 
enced by either ambition or avarice, is proved by the terms in 
which he spoke of Lord Cornwalhs, whose presence superseded 
him m the chief command, and by the fact of his having declined 
to succeed that nobleman on his retiring from the government of 
Bengal The following passage from his letter to the Court of 
Directors, on receiving this honourable offer, may attest his 
frankness, gallantry, candour, and moderation “Though the 
elements, more faithful allies to Tippoo than either the Nizam’s 
troops or the Mahrattas to us, have obliged us to defer the siege 
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As soon as the arrangements between the belli- chap xiv. 
geients could be regarded as finally concluded, Lord 
Cornwallis became anxious to remove his army with 
all practicable speed fiom the pestilential spot which 
was lapidly consuming its strength The goveinor- 
general arrived at Madras late in May, and in Ben- 
gal in July following. After his departure from ad 1792 
Seringapatam, Tippoo assembled the chiefs of his 
aimy and the heads of depaitments, and informed 
them, that the contribution of three crores and 
thirty lacs, by which he had purchased the absence 
of the invadeis, must be provided for at the joint cost 
of himself, the aimy, and the people at large * His 

of Seringapatam, I still flatter myself it is only postponed, and 
not put oft farther than from June to January, when, if he does 
not make a peace, which I take to be so much the interest of all 
parties, the loss of his capital, I hope and expect, will be soon 
followed by the loss of his kingdom Lord Cornwallis, who sees 
every thing, who does every thing, and who is every thing, will, 

I hope, have the peace in such forwardness by January, as to 
enable me to go home with propriety, while he stays another year 
to complete the great and arduous undertaking he so happily be- 
gan, has so nobly continued, and I have no doubt will so perfectly 
conclude, to his own honour and your satisfaction But should 
things take another turn, and there should not be peace, though 
I beg leave to decline going to Bengal after January 1792, I will 
never quit this country till I have commanded the stormmg-party 
at Seringapatam, or until the war is over When, after the 
handsome and independent fortune I shall have made in your 
service (I should guess about forty thousand pounds, but I wull 
tell you the uttermost farthing the moment I know it), entirely 
by proper saving from your liberal appointments, if you shall 
think ' the labourer worthy of his hire,’ I shall be most amply 
compensated ” 

* Colonel Wilks’s Sketches, vol iii page 255 
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CHAP XIV own share was, in the exeicise of his royal giace 
and benignity, fixed at one ciore and ten lacs — one- 
thnd of the entue amount Sixty lacs weie to be 
furnished by the aimy, as a nuzerana or gift — a 
donation bestowed as fieely and with the same do- 
giee of good-will as was formcily in England the 
“ benevolence,” so called, in aid of the soveieign’s 
necessities The remaining one ciore and sixty lacs 
were to he provided by the civil officeis and the inha- 
bitants generally. The mode of distributing this last 
share of the burden was left to the heads of the 
civil depaitments, who prudently endeavoured to 
relieve themselves as far as possible fiom its pies- 
suie The accounts, howevei, were made up with 
all the stiictness which was due to public decorum, 
and to the characters of the responsible parties who 
exercised control over them Each civil oflScei was 
debited with the sum which in fairness he might be 
called ujion to pay, and a coiiespoiiding entry of the 
dischaige of the claim was made with due precision 
Had the Sultan condescended to examine those 
records, he must have been delighted, not only by 
the accuracy with which they were made up, but 
by the severe exactness maintained by those who 
prepared them, in regard to then own contiibutions 
But the books were false witnesses, and those by 
whom they were compiled paid nothing Then- 
shares were paid by an extra levy upon the inha- 
bitants of each district beyond the amount of the 
nominal assessment There was one inconvenience 
attending this ingenious operation The great men. 
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with whom it oiiginatcd, could not conceal the pro- chap xiv 
cess fiom then official inferiors , the latter were not 
to be peisiiaded that thosG above them possessed any 
exclusive claim to the exercise of fraud and extor- 
tion and it followed that, to secuie impunity to 
themselves, the higher officers weie obliged to con- 
nive at conduct similai to their own in evciy person 
engaged m the collection It is not difficult to 
conceive what was the situation of a country thus 
plundcied at the discretion of eveiy levenue officer, 
from the chief who stood iii the loyal piesence, to 
the lowest runner who conveyed to the miserable 
inhabitants the unwelcome oidei to deliver their che- 
rished hoards Under such a system, it is obviously 
impossible to asceitain how much was extoitod from 
the sufFcimg people , but it wa.s geneially believed 
that the sum fai exceeded the whole amount which, 
according to the allotment made by the Sultan, they 
were called upon to pay Yet, at the end of seveial 
yeais, a balance of sixty lacs still stood on the books 
of the ticasuiy against the countiy Toiturc in its 
most hoiiible foims -was lesoited to , but fiom uttei 
destitution even tortuie could extoit nothing , and 
that obstinate deteiminatioii, which in the East so 
often accompanies and foitifles the love of money, 
not iinficquently dehed the infnction Such aie 
the ordmaiy incidents of native govcininents , and 
it must be icmcinbcicd, that of such goveiiiinents, 
that of Tippoo was by no means the woist With 
regal d to the fulfilment of the pecuniaiy engage- 
ments of that pi nice with the allies, it will bo 
VOL. II 2 L 
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CHAP xiv sufficient, without onteiing into details, to state, 
that at the end of about two yeais its progress poi- 
mitted the icstoiation of the two hostage princes 
to then fathei They weie accompanied by Cap- 
tain Doveton , and Tippoo, in the exeicise of tliat 
hatied to the English which long indulgence had 
rendeied almost uncoiitiollable, hesitated whether 
he should admit the Biitish officer to his piescnce 
The question was submitted for the opinion of his 
councillors They lepiescnted that the Sultan’s 
refusal might excite suspicion, and that the English- 
man might be amused with professions of fiiendship, 
while “ whatever was in the heait might remain 
there ” This sage and honest advice the Sultan 
followed Captain Doveton was received with gieat 
courtesy, and personally surrendered his charge to 
the Sultan Tippoo exhibited no emotion on le- 
coveiing from captivity two persons who might bo 
supposed so dear to him His reception of them 
was fai less warm and affectionate than that which 
they had met from Lord Cornwallis on being placed 
under his care 

The war with Tippoo was the great event of Lord 
Cornwallis’s administration , and nothing of a similai 
.nature occurred to deserve notice, except the cap- 
ture of the French settlements in the year following 
that which had terminated the disputes with Mysore 
The French revolution had lighted up the flames of 
war throughout Europe, and England had embarked 
in the struggle to chain the demon, whose avowed 
object was the destruction of all existing thrones, 
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institutions, and forms of government The atten- 
tion of the Biitisli governments m India was thus 
diiected to the reduction of the possessions of 
Fiance in that country, and they fel] almost with- 
out an effoit to maintain them Lord Cornwallis 
hastened fiom Bengal to undeitake the command 
of an expedition against Pondicherry, but no such 
difficulties or labours as wore encounteied by Sir 
Eyre Coote fell to the lot of the English when 
again the capital of the Piench possessions in India 
was summoned to suirendcr No piotracted siege — 
no formidable airay of lines and batteiics weie re- 
quired. Befoie the arrival of the governoi-geneial 
the place had yielded to a British force undci Colo- 
nel Biaithwaite This event took place m August, 
1793 The leduction of the minor Ficiich settle- 
ments was clfected with equal case and celerity, 
and again, as had happened thirty-two years before, 
not a staff throughout the wide expanse of India 
was surmounted by the French flag , nor did a 
French soldier remain m the country, except as the 
servant of some native pnnee oi the prisoner of the 
Biitish govcinment 

It now lemams only to advoit to the changes 
effected by Loid Coniwalhs m the intoinal adminis- 
tiation of the teintoiies subicct to the piesideiicy 
of Bengal It will be locollected that the dewanny 
or administiation of the revenue and financial depart- 
ments of the state had been bestowed on the East- 
Tndia Company by the Mogul, and that the power 
had been formally assumed, although th(' condition 
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CHAP XIV on which it was gianted was not implicitly observed 
From the weakness of the native governments, the 
Nizamut, or remaining powers of the state, passed 
at first covertly, and aftei wards ostensibly, into the 
hands of the English, who thus became the solo lulcis 
of a very extensive and eminently ill-goveined terri- 
tory In all native states abuse is the lule, not the 
exception , and Bengal, undei its latei nabobs, might 
be taken as a type of the woist ordeied Duiing 
the peiiod of transition, when the old authoiity was 
rapidly falling mto decay, and gathering lound it 
the ordinal y concomitants of weakness, contempt, 
and opposition, while that which was supplanting it 
had as yet neither the physical power nor the moral 
lespect which are the growth of time — ^when no one 
precisely knew with whom any particular portion of 
authority resided, noi in what manner the rights and 
duties of government weie apportioned between the 
tottering, sinking musnud of an indolent, effeminate, 
powerless pi nice, and the council chambei of the 
stranger merchants whom the couise of events had so 
wonderfully associated with the destinies of Hindos- 
tan — when all was unsettled, indefinable, and pieca- 
nous, the native policy, which prescribes that each 
man should secure to himself as laige a portion as he 
can of the objects of human desiie, without legaid to 
the means employed or the personal claims of otheis, 
received an extiaordinaiy measure of accoleiation 
and strength The state of the country with regard 
to the two great branches of administration, lovonuo 
and law, was biicfly but comprehensively dcsciibed 
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m two sliort passages of a letter addressed, during chap xiv 
an eaily peiiod of Hastings’s administration, by the 
president and council of Bengal to the Court of 
Directois Witli legard to revenue, it was observed 
that “ the Nazims exacted what they could from 
the zoinindais and great farmers of the revenue, 
whom they left at liberty to plunder all below, 
reseiving to themselves the pierogative of plunder- 
ing them in their turn when they were supposed to 
have emiched themselves with the spoils of the 
country ’ On the morality of this it is unnecessaiy 
to say a word ; the misery engendered by it stands 
not in need of illustration , but the infatuation 
with which avance sought to giatify its insatiate 
appetite by plundeiing all within its lange, though 
suie that nothing could be retained — that equal 
avaiice, aimed with gieatei power, would compel a 
full surrender of the fruits of rapine, might afford 
opportunity for instinctive remaik were there place 
foi it All giades of revenue officers engaged in 
the work of plunder with an avidity which seemed 
to im])ly a conviction that they were working foi 
then own benefit , yet none but the highest were 
able to keep what they gained. Such is the powei 
of a passion which ajipcais to defy not moic the 
icstiamts of justice than the dictates of common 
sense — such is a pictuic of society in an Indian 
state, where the excicisc of cxtoition is univeisal, 
but the enjoyment of its piofits confined to a select 
and jiowerfiil few — whcie the plundciei of to-day is 
the victim of to-nioiiow — wlieie the miiioi oiipics- 
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CHAP xiv sor plies his ciaft but to eniich his more dignified 
biethien, and enduies a life of anxiety and guilt 
without lecompense or alleviation. 

With lespect to the administration of justice, 
the situation of Bengal at the peiiod alluded to 
was not less wi etched than with regard to the col- 
lection of the levenue The government icpoitod 
that “ the regular course was everywhere suspended ; 
but eveiy man exeicised it who had the power of 
compelling otheis to submit to his decisions.” What 
it was that, in such a state of society, eveiy man who 
had power dispensed to his neighbours, may readily 
be imagined. It will not be suspected that it was 
either justice or law The admimstrator in this 
case, like the revenue officer, had no object hut to 
piomote his ovm inteiest “ Decisions,” like other 
commodities, weie maiketable, and, in confoimity 
with the custom of trade, weie sold to the best 
biddei Where any exception occuned, the volun- 
teei admimstrator of what was called justice w^as 
actuated by peisonal motives of favoui or revenge 
These enormous abuses were tolerated too long , but 
at length a movement was made for their suppies- 
sion, and, under the authority of mstiuctions fiom 
home, Hastings exeited himself vigorously to iiitio- 
duce impiovement. A boaid of revenue was esta- 
blished at the capital, European collcctois, with 
native assistants, weie appointed in the provinces ,■* 

I- European officers, called supervisors, had, for scveial years, 
been stationed in the piovmoes , but their piiiicipal emiiloyment 
had been to collect infoimation, of which the goveinmont was 
gieatly in need 
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and certain niembeis of the council were deputed cnM> Niv. 
to make circuits for the purpose of caiiying tlio now 
arrangements into execution In the judicial de- 
paitment, two principal coiiits, called the Sudder Do- 
wanny Adawlut and the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, 
weie created, and civil and criminal courts of in- 
ferior jurisdiction were established thioughont the 
provinces. Vaiious changes took place subsequently, 
some of them at a veiy early peiiod, but these it 
would be impossible even to mention without ex- 
tending the notice of those transactions to an incon- 
venient length One of the most important inea- 
suies of Hastings’s goveniineiit was the cfTccting a 
levenue settlement for five yeais Some excellent 
lules weio at the same time piopoundcd — it would 
be too much to say that they woio enforced Nuz- 
zars, or free gifts, as they wore called, wcio jirohi- 
bited, and revenue officers were foi bidden to hold 
farms At the expiration of the five yeais the 
practice of annual settlement was again resoited to, 
and continued till the time of Loid Coiiiwalhs 
That nobleman, soon after un (let taking the office 
of goveinoi-geneial, was fmmshed with copious in- 
stiuctions from the Couit of Directors on the intei- 
nal management of the coimtiy committed to his 
care These instiuctions weie marked by a decided 
leaning towaids the class of functionaiics called 
zemindars, the piecisc natiiic of whose conneetioii 
witn the land and the people has affoided siihjt'ct 
foi much dispute Tlu' coiut ceusnied the emplov- 
ment offaiineiR and pcisons liaviiig no peiiuaiienl 
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ciTAF XIV interGst in the land in place of the zcmindais; ad- 
verted to great defalcations which had taken place ; 
and expressed their opinion that tho most piac- 
ticahle method of avoiding such occurrences in fu- 
ture would bo, to introduce a permanent settlement 
of the revenue on reasonable piinciples, such settle- 
ments to be made, in all practicable instances, with 
the zemindar; and in cases where he might be in- 
capable of the trust, with a relation or agent of tho 
zemindar, in piefeience to a farmer But though 
it was proposed that the assessment should be ulti- 
mately fixed in peipetuity, it was determined that 
at first the settlement should be made for a term of 
years only , and m order that the views of the court 
might be carried into effect with precision, it was 
recommended that inquiry should be made into the 
rights and pimleges of the zemindars and other land- 
liolders under the institutions of the Mogul oi Hin- 
doo governments, and tho services they weie bound 
to perform The crovraing measure of endowing any 
plan of settlement with peipetuity was reserved to 
the court These instructions were issued in conse- 
quence of a clause in an act of parliament passed a 
few years before,* by which the Court of Directors 
were required to give orders for redressing the 
wrongs of “ rajahs, zemindars, polygars, taJookdars, 
and other native landholders ” It is not unworthy 
ot rcmaik that tho act only prescribes the establish- 
ment of permanent rules, for the legulation of tn- 
butes, 1 exits, and services , but by the mode m which 
* 24 Geo 3, cap 25 
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the requisition was earned out in Bengal, tlic actual chap xiv. 
amount of tribute oi rent assessed upon tlie land 
was permanently and unalteiably fixed. This was 
oliYiousIy moie tlian the act demanded* 

* The section, of the act referred to runs thus — And whereas 
complaints have prevailed that divers rajahs, 7emindars, polygars, 
talookdars, and other native landholders within the British terri- 
tories in India, have been unjustly deprived of, or compelled to 
abandon or relinquish, their respective lands, jurisdictions, rights, 
and privileges, or that the tributes, rents, or sci vices, required to 
he by them paid or performed, for then respective possessions, to 
the said United Company, are become grievous and oppressive , 
and whereas the principles ot justice, and the honoui of tins 
country, require that such complaints should he forthwith in- 
quired into and fully investigated, and, if founded in tiuth, effcc- 
tually redressed be it therefoie enacted, that the Couit of Direc- 
tors of the said United Company shall, and they aic hereby «ic- 
cordingly required forthwith to take the said mattcis into their 
serious consideration, and to adopt, take, and pursue, such me- 
thods foi inquiring into the causes, foundation, and truth, of the 
said complaints, and lor obtaining a full and peifcct knowledge 
of the same, and of all ciicumstanccs i elating thcieto, as the said 
Court of Directors shall think best adapted for that purjiose, and 
thereupon, accoidmg to the cii cumstances of the respective cases 
of the said rajahs, zemindars, polygars, talookdars, and other 
native landholders, to give orders and insti notions to the several 
governments and picsidcncies in India, for effectually rcdrch&ing, 
in such manner as shall be consistent with justice and the laws 
and customs of the country, all injuries and wrongs which the 
said rajahs, zemindars, polygars, talookdars, and other native 
landholders, may have su-^tamed unjustly m the manner afore- 
said, and for settling and establishing, upon piinciplcb of niodcia- 
tion and justice, according to the laws and constitution of India, 
the permanent rules by wdiicli then respective tnlmtcs, rents, and 
services, shall be in lutuie rendeied and paid to the said United 
Company, by the said rajahs, zemindars, polygars, talookclars, <ind 
other native landholders ” The language of this sect ion ol the 
act indicates a striking want ot acquamtaiKc with the ‘^tatcM)! 
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CHAP XIV If the home government construed somewhat 
liheially the intentions of the Icgislatme, their 
goveinoi-goueial was not slow m imitating their 
example in his method of dealing with his instruc- 
tions A settlement foi ten yeais was made, pic- 
paiatory to the ii revocable step which was to do- 
piive the government for evei of any futuie claim 
upon the land. In the meantime some inquiry was 
instituted, m obedience to the commands of the 
comt, into the lights and duties of the zemindars , 
but a very slight exanunation was sufficient to satisfy 
the governor-general At the thieshold of the in- 
quiry lay the question — ^to whom did the piopeity 
of the soil belong* On this point different opinions 
have ever been maintained, and all of them with 
some degiee of plausibility By some it has boon 
hold that in India the land has always been regarded 
as the piopoity of the soveicign , by otheis, that m 
most jiaits of the countiy the poisons called zemm- 
dais aie the iightful piopiiotois, while by a thud 
paity it has boon contended, that the gicat majoiity 
of cultivators have a jiermaiicnt mtoiest m the soil, 
and that the zemindai Avas only the officer thiough 
whom in many cases the claims of government wcie 
settled These thcoiotical differences of opinion 
have given use to otheis of a piactical cliaiactei, 

India The rules by which the claims of the Company upon 
the land were to be regulated arc directed to be fiamcd not only 
^vith regard to model ation and justice, but with lespcct to the 
laws and constitution ot India What law ol India was refoned 
to^ What meaning could be altaclicd to the wozds “ constitu- 
tion ol India 
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as to the parties to be recognized by government chap xiv 
in levying its claims upon the land — whether a 
settlement should be effected with a peison called a 
zemindar, who is responsible for the whole assess- 
ment upon a given distiict, generally of considerable 
extent; with an association of persons occupying 
lands within a paiticnlar locality, termed a village, 
the inhabitants of which are connected by pecuhar 
institutions , or with the individual cultivators, 
known in the language of the countiy by the name 
of lyots These three modes of settlement are re- 
spectively desciibed as the zemindaiy, the village, 
and the ryotwar systems , and the presumed advan- 
tages of each have been maintained with great zeal. 

But no diffeience on tins point einbairasscd the 
government of Lord Cornwallis All the influential 
servants of the presidency appear to have agreed 
with the governor-general in the preference ex- 
pressed by the home authorities for the zemindary 
system of settlement. On the right in the soil, tlio 
same unanimity did not pievail , but the go vein oi- 
geneial cut shoit all inquiry by determining, cci- 
tainly with gieat piecipitancy, to recognize the light 
as residing exclusively in the zemindai s Ho not only 
affirmed his belief that it actually belonged to them, 
but dcclaied that if it did not, it would be neeessaiy 
to confer it upon them, oi upon some other jieisons ; 
as nothing, in his judgment, would be moio jieiin- 
cious than to legard the light as ajipei taming to 
the state Loid Coiiiwalhs eithei entiiely ovei- 
looked, Oi chose to apjieai iguoiani oi, the possibility 
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CHAP. XIV of other rights existing m connection with the land 
besides those of the government and the zemindar 
Mr Shoie,^ an able civil servant, recommended 
caution and fuither inquiry, hut the governoi- 
general seemed to think that his duty was not to 
inquire, but to act The sanction of tho home 
authorities for declaimg perpetual the decennial set- 
tlement which had recently been made was asked 
A D 1793 and obtained, and on the 22nd of March, 1793, 
the assessments made under that settlement were 
authoiitativcly proclaimed to be fixed foi ever 
In India the gieat source of government levenuo 
IS, and ever has been, the land If the state pos- 
sess an exclusive pioperty in the soil, it may obvi- 
ously demand all that a landloid may claim under 
other circumstances, piovided a necessity for levy- 
ing so much exists A landloid may justifiably take 
as rent the full annual value of an estate, aftci 
deducting the expenses of cultivation and tho oidi- 
naiy piofit upon his tenant’s capital , the state, how- 
cvei, having no demand foi money except foi the 
public seivice, ought to take no moie than may bo 
necessaiy for this purpose , hut, if necessary, it may 
(if the only party having a right in the land) take a 
landloid’s shaie Theie is nothing extiavagant in 
regarding the state as tho oiigmal propiietor of the 
soil — in some countiios all the land is avowedly 
held under tlie ciown — but it is certain that in 
India there are numerous lights connected with 
the land, of very ancient standing, and dcseiving of 
Aftciwaids Lord Tcignmoutli 
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all respect. These rights, howevei, do not mtci- chap niv. 
feie with the light of the state, whateyer it may 
be , and the latter must from necessity lemain 
indefinite. A portion of the produce of the land, 
or a money payment of a certain amount in place 
of it, IS assigned to defray the chaiges of the state 
Supposing it to be insufficient, what is to be done ^ 

Is the countiy to bo oveiiun by a foreign enemy, 
oi subjected to any other calamity, because the 
ordinary funds of the state aie exhausted, and no 
power exists of levying moie? Such a position is 
an absurdity. The necessity of the state must be 
paramount to every othei consideiation Its light is 
illimitable — it rides over all other lights Foi the le- 
gislature of a countiy to set bounds to its own powoi 
of levying taxes, however gieat may be the necessity 
foi them, would be to deciec that on the occurience 
of any extraoidmary ciicumstances of difficulty or 
danger the state should be dissolved Various pro- 
portions of the produce of the land have been referred 
to as the share of the soveieignundei the Mahometan 
and Hindoo laws , but no one can suppose that the 
conduct of princes of eithei creed was evei governed 
by these lules There can be no doubt that they took 
what they chose, and m the majority of instances all 
that they could obtain The English government 
was piobably the fiist that ever practically imposed a 
limit on its demands, and undoubtedly the only one 
that ever declared that such limit should under no 
circumstances be exceeded Whatevei opinion may 
be entei tamed on the piopiiety of such a limitation, 
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CHAP xrv it IS certain that the permanent settlement of Loid 
Cornwallis was concluded undo tho influence of an 
extraoidmaiy degree of ignorance Little was known 
of the tenure by which the lands weie held , little of 
the Tarious rights connected with them; little of 
their value or their capability of improvement The 
effects were in many cases such as might have rea- 
sonably been expected, though widely different from 
those which Lord Cornwallis contemplated 

The provinces peimanently settled have undoubt- 
edly prospered . being among the richest and most 
feitile portions of the British dommions in India, 
it must be a perverse system of government indeed 
which could materially check their prosperity , 
but a vast mass of inconvenience and suffering 
IS directly traceable to the haste with winch 
the important measure of a permanent settlement 
was earned out The rights of hereditary cultiva- 
tors were sacrificed From the default of tho 
zemindars, from then incompetence, and fiomothei 
causes, tho office often became vested in the hands 
of persons whose character oi position in society 
commanded no respect, and who used it only as an 
instrument of extortion. Lawsuits m consequence 
of these circumstances abounded, and the piivations 
and penalties winch follow m tho tram of litiga- 
tion were frightfully multiplied * 

* The evils arising out of the pemanent settlement have been 
noticed by several able and well-informed writers The late 
Marquis of Hastmgs, m an elaborate minute recorded by him as 
governor-general, and which will bo found in the Itevcnue Ap- 
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Changes affeeting minor branches of the revenue chap xiv 
weie made by Loid Coinwalhs, but the land so fai 

pendix to the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 

1832, says — “ Among the questions connected with the opera- 
tion of our system of levcnue on the body of the people, theie is 
a point which has been so strongly and so frequently forced upon 
me that I cannot refrain from laying my sentiments upon the 
subject befoie your honourable board The situation of the vil- 
lage proprietors in large estates, m farms and jaghires, is such as 
to call loudly for the support of some legislative provision This 
IS a question which has not merely reference to the upper pro- 
vinces , for within the circle of the perpetual settlement, the 
situation of this unfortunate class is yet moie desperate , and 
though their cues for redress may have been stifled in many 
districts by their perceiving that uniform indisposition to attempt 
relieving them, which results fiom the difflculty of the operation, 
their sulFerings have not, on that account, been less acute 
Aftei adveitmg to numeious instances, his lordship proceeds — 

“ The cause of this is to be traced to the incorrectness of the 
principle assumed at the time of the perpetual settlement, when 
those with whom government entered into engagements were de- 
clared the sole proprietors of the soil The under proprietors were 
considered to have no lights except such as might be conferred 
hj pottah [lease], and there was no security for their obtaining 
these on reasonable terms, except an obviously empty injunction 
on the zemindar amicably to adjust and consolidate the amount 
of his claims It is well known (and even if it were questionable, 
the practice of the piovinccs which have more lately fallen under 
our dominion would set the doubt at rest), that the cultivating 
zemindars [proprietary ryots] were, by a custom moie ancient 
than all law, entitled to a certain share of the produce of their 
lands , and that the rest, whether collected by pergunnah zemin- 
dars or by the officers of government, was collected as the huk 
[tax or fee] of the circar This indefeasible right of the cultivating 
proprietors to a fixed share was annihilated by our directing that 
pottahs should be executed for a money payment, in which all the 
claims of the zemindars should be consolidated The under pro- 
prietor was thus left to the mercy of the zcmmdar,to whose demands 
there were no prescribed limits The zemindar oflered a pottah on 
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CHAP XIV tianscends in importance all other sources of income, 
that a particular refeieiice to those of mfeiior value 

his own terms If the under pioprietor lefused it he was ejected, 
and the courts supported the ejectment If the under propnetoi 
conceived that he could contest at law the procedure, a regular suit, 
under all the disadvantages to which he is known to be exposed, 
was his only lesource , but when, aftei years of anxiety and of 
expense, the case was at last brought to a hearing, he lost Ins 
action, because it was piovcd that the pottah was olfeicd and re- 
fused, and there was no cnteiion to which he could relei as a 
means of proving that the rate was exorbitant The fi amei s of the 
peipetual settlement declared their mcompetency to fix any ciitc- 
iion for the adjustment of these disputes The declaration stands 
recorded in our legislative code, and to the piesent day the omis- 
sion has not been supplied The consequence of the omission in 
the first mstance was a perpetual litigation between the zemin- 
dars and the under propnetoi s, the former offering pottahs on 
their own terms, the latter not having forgotten that they pos- 
sessed nghts mdependent of all pottahs, and refusing demands 
they conceived unconscionable When, at last, the revenue ot 
government was affected by the confusion which ensued, without 
inquinng into the root of the evil, the legislatuie contented itselt 
with aiming those who weie undei engagements with the govern- 
ment with additional powers, so as to enable them toicalize their 
demands m the hist mstance whether light oi wiong, a pioce- 
duie wduch unavoidably led to ex ti erne and giievous oiipicssion 
'»• •'It has been ui^^cd, howevei, that 
though the lights of the formei cultivating pi oprictois have been 
bufteied by the legulations to pass away suh silentio, still as the 
zemmdai and his tenants have leciprocal wants, then mutual 
necessities must diive them to an amicable adjustment T’he 
reciprocity is not, however, so clear The zemindar ceitamly 
cannot do without tenants, but he wants them upon his own 
terms, and he knows that if he can get rid of the heicditary ^no- 
pnetors who claim a light to tcims independent of what he may 
vouchsafe to give, he will obtain the means of substituting men of 
his own, and such is the ledundancy of the cultivating class, 
that there will never be a difiiculty of procurmg ryots to engage 
on terms only just sufficient to ensure bare mamtenance to the 
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may te spared Some notice, however, is do- chap, xiv 
manded of the new machinery cieatcd for clis- 

engager If it weie the intention of our regulations to depiive 
every class but the large piopiietors who engaged with govern- 
ment of any share in the profits of the land, that effect has been 
fully accomplished in Bengal No compensation can now be 
made for the injustice done to those who used to enjoy a shaie of 
these profits under the law of the empire, and under institutions 
anterior to all record, for the tiansfer of then property to the 
rajahs 

Colonel Calloway, writing upon this subject, says I have 
already given Lord Cornwalhs credit for his benevolent intentions, 
yet it must be admitted there appeals throughout the whole of 
his lordship’s measures a precipitancy and a want of regazd foi 
ancient rights not easy to he accounted for This is evident in 
most of his minutes I select the following paiagrapli fiom that 
of the 18th of September, 1789 ' Although, liowevci, I am 

not only of opinion that the zeinindais have the best light, but 
from being peisuadcd that nothing could be so i unions to the 
public interest as that the land should be letaincd as the 
property of government [never dicaming of the claim of the 
people], I am also convinced that, lading the claim of light of 
the zemindars, it would be necessary for the public good to grant 
a right of property m the soil to them, or to persons of other de- 
scription I think It unnecessary to enter into any discussion of 
the giounds upon which their light appeals to be founded ’ An 
avowal such as this was evidently beyond the pow^ei ol the go- 
vernor-general It was evidently contraiy to the Liw enacted by 
the Parliament of England He was not to gutnt lights, hut to 
confirm them, and to protect the people in then rights existing 
It can therefore only be inteipictcd as a pioof that his lordship 
did not intend that his benevolence should be restrained The 
measures adopted at that pciiod have moic the appcarcincc of 
those of a good and w^cll-meaning person, accidentally pLiced at 
the head of a new nation, passing his first acts of legislation, 
than of one chai ged with the government of a people the very 
slaves of method, of rule, of habit, and of then institutions , whose 
very foibles, even absurdities, deserved considciatiou, becaiise tc) 
them they aie neither foibles noi ahsuiditics, l)ut matteis of 

VOL ir 2 ivr 
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CHAP XIV pensing civil and cnmiiial justice One of the 
most decided changes was the severance of judicial 

importance How then it so happened that then most sacred, most 
valuable rights should have been thus held as nothing, is indeed 
difficult to conceive It was a blameablc neglect of the interests 
of the people The very first point to be inquired into was the 
claim to the soil, the right of property in which was to be con^ 
firmed, not granted Mr Grant argued in favour of the right of 
government, Mr Shore, that of the zemindar, Lord Cornwallis 
despises all right, and fairly avows ' that he thinks it unnecessary 
to enter into the discussion of the right to the soil ’ But the 
very first resolution of government framed by his lordship bound 
him to make this inquiry , for it says, ' resolved, that a new set- 
tlement be made with the actual proprietors of the soil," &c 
Now the Act of Paihament of 1784 completely recognizes the 
light of possession by the people according to the law of India, 
and that their tribute and rents should be fixed agreeably to that 
law Before this final limitation of the revenue was made, how- 
ever, it might well be supposed that those who did thus most rashly 
act, had by the most painful examination, research, and investi- 
gation, discovered data sufficient to enable them to make a fan 
settlement for a limited time No such thing ’ Mr Shore in- 
deed urges this in the strongest terms He says in his minute 
of June, 1789, ‘We require first a knowledge of the rents paid by 
the ryots compared with the produce , 2nd, of the collections of 
the zemindars, and of their payments to government , 3rd, detailed 
accounts of the alienated lands, shewing the quantity, the grantor, 
grantee, dates of grants, the occupant, to see how far resump- 
tion can take place All the material part of this mfoimation is 
wanting’ ^ ^ The information they possessed was not sufficient 
to warrant them m setthng the bazaar duties of a village Our 
knowledge of India was much too limited then, it is so now, to 
furnish data for an act so important They knew not the re- 
sources of the country They even discarded the documents that 
were pressed upon them by the head record-keeper, at the time, Mr 
Grant, who had taken great pains to exhibit the souices and the 
amount of revenue levied by our piedecessory governments of the 
provinces They did not even know to whom the lands or pro- 
perty belonged ’’-—Observations on the Lav, and Constitution, 
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authority from that connected with the revenue chap xiv 
The power heretofore exercised by siemindarR was 

and pieseat Government of India, by Lieutenant Colonel Galloway, 

2nd edit 1832, pages 115 to 177 

Sir Edward Colebrook (an advocate for a permanent feettlement), 
m a minute recorded on the Bengal Consultations, m July, 1820, 
says '"The errors of the permanent settlement inBengal were two- 
fold first, m the sacrifice of what may be denominated the yeo^ 
manry, by merging all village lights, whether of property or of oc- 
cupancy, mthe all-devouring recognition of the zemindar's perma- 
nent property m the soil , and secondly, in the sacrifice of the 
peasantry by one sweeping enactment, which left the zemindar 
to make his settlement with them on such terms as he might 
choose to require Government indeed reserved to itself the 
power of legislating in favour of the tenants, but no such regula- 
tion has ever taken place , on the contrary, every subsequent 
enactment has been founded on the declared object of strengthen- 
ing the zemindar's hands " 

Sir Chailes Metcalf, m a minute, 7th Novcmbci, 1830, makes 
the following remarks — The Bengal permanent settlement 
was, in fact, the transfer of the landowners from the power of the 
government to the power of perpetual farmers, who. Laving no 
right in the soil themselves, or whatever right they may have 
had, if they had any, have been practically enabled by that settle- 
ment, against its professed design, to destroy or impair the rights 
of all landowners and landholders included within the large dis- 
tiicts consigned to those farmers respectively 

The ability and information possessed by those from whom the 
above opinions are quoted command for them lespcctful attention , 
but such opinions have not been restricted to mclivKlaalS' — they 
have been held and expressed by the two authouties to whom 
the legislature has committed the administiation of the govern- 
ment of India In a letter addressed, m 1817, to the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the East-India Company, by Mi. Can- 
ning, then President of the Board of Commissioners, the following 
four results are stated as points upon which an agreement had 
been established between the court and the board, aftei long 
correspondence and discussion — 1st That the system of 1 793, 
though oiigmating in the most enlightened views and the 
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CHAP XIV taken away, and the European collectors weie also 
depiived of then judicial character For the ad- 

benevolent motives, and though having produced considerable 
good, has nevertheless been attended in the course of its opera- 
tion with no small portion of evil to the people for whose happi- 
ness it was intended 2nd That the same views and motives 
which dictated the original introduction of the permanent settle- 
ment twenty-five years ago, would not, aftei the experience 
which has been had of it, justify the immediate introduction of 
the same system into provinces for which a system of revenue 
administration has yet to be settled 3rd That the cieation 
of an artificial class of intermediate proprietors between the 
government and the cultivators of the sod, where a class of 
intermediate propnetois does not exist in the native institutions 
of the country, would be highly inexpedient 4th That no con- 
clusive step ought to be taken towards a final settlement of 
the yet unsettled provinces until it shall have been examined, 
and, if possible, ascertained by diligent research and comparison 
of collected testimomes, as well as by accurate survey of the lands 
to be settled, how far the pimciples of a system w'hich would 
bring the government into immediate contact with the great body 
of the people can be practicably and usefully applied to them 
Quotations bearing witness to the mass of abuse and wrong 
inherent in the peimancnt settlement of 1793 might be greatly 
multiplied, but the above may be deemed sufficient to support the 
assertions in the text The difficulty of ascertaining the vaiious 
rights connected with the land appears to have been the cause 
which deterred Loid Cornwallis from undertaking the task 
He felt that it must be a woik of time, and his desire to create 
what he believed would be an independent landed aiistocracy 
was too powerful to brook delay He preferred the sacrifice of 
right to the mortification of suffering a favourite project to sleep 
The difficulty of ascei taming the rights of parties, the probability 
that they vary in different districts, and the readiness of the prin- 
cipal zemindars to usurp the rights of their inferiors, are pointed 
out in part of the examination of Henry St George Tucker, Esq , 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, 1832 In an- 
swer to a question, whether any detailed inquiry had been made 
m 1793, into the rights and properties of hereditary cultivators ^ 
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ministiation of ciTil justice the g'OTeriior-g’encral chap xiv 
and membeis of council weio to foim one chief 

Mr Tucker said — ‘‘ If it be luteuded to ask whether there was a 
general classification of lights, either under the peimanent settle- 
ment oi by the regulations of 1793, I should say that no such 
classification A?vas attempted , for my belief is, that the peasantry 
were upon a different footing m different provinces, and that 
it would have been extremely diSicnlt to have ascertained 
precisely the rights of all parties, under usage or other- 
wise With respect to Bengal proper, we have a timid and 
feeble peasantry, and I should vciy much doubt whether tins 
peasantry ever obtained what may be called rights of pro- 
perty in the land When we ascend to the western provinces, 
beginning with Behar and Benares, we find a different race of 
men, a holder and more sturdy peasantry, men who may have 
acqmred some rights m the land in point of fact, the malic mo- 
cuddums and village zemindars of Behar, Benaies, and the western 
provinces, have, I believe, rights , and in regard to Benares, I 
should say that those lights aie recognized by the regulations of 
1795 The zemindai of Benaies for some time opposed the 
recognition of the rights of the village zemindars in that pro- 
vince when the permanent settlement was first undei taken by the 
late Mr Duncan , but he, the rajah, afterwards waived his ob- 
jection, and the settlement was finally made, with his concurrence, 
with the village zemindars In the ceded and conquered pro- 
vinces, wheie I was employed for a short period, and where I was 
deputed m 1807 for the purpose of forming a permanent settle- 
ment, one of my great difficulties arose from the uncertainty 
which appeared to me to exist with respect to landed tenures 
m that country The sujierior landholder is there designated 
taloolidaTf and there V'ere at the same time under him village 
zemindars, who appeared to me to have ceitam rights in the land, 
although the levenue was paid geneially through the talookdar or 
principal landholder So strong wms the conviction of Mr 
Tucker of the danger of sacrificing both private rights and public 
interests by a hasty and premature settlement to be made once 
and foi ever, that although himself a distinguished advocate 
of the principle of a permanent settlement, he, together with 
his colleague holding the same opinion, felt bound to repre- 
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CHAP XIV coHit, called tlie Comt of Suddci Dewaimy Aclawliit, 
which was to lieai appeals and control the cxeicise 

sent to the government that it would not be expedient then to 
carry into ciFect the object vtliich the commissioners had been 
deputed to accomplish These lepiesentations were icccived 
much in the spirit m which the suggestions of Mr Shore were 
received by Lord Cornwallis The government was well disposed 
to repeat the eiror of that nobleman, after a degiec of expeiiencc 
which deprived them of all claim to benefit by the only excuse 
which can be offered for its fiist commission , but, happily, they 
were overruled horn home 

The source of the misconception which pi evaded with regard 
to the rights attached to the land was that which lias produced 
so much eiior and so much mischief in other paits of the world 
as well as m India — the confounding words with things, and the 
regarding uniformity of name as indicative of uniformity of cha- 
racter or office This frequent mistake is noticed in a dispatch 
addressed by the Court of Directors to the government of Bengal, 
2nd January, 1829, in refeieuce to some transactions m the 
western provinces The court observe — “ In England there aie 
names which cany with them the idea of ceitain definite lights, 
more especially in the land The teims freeholdei, copyholder, 
leaseholder, denote persons to whom an ascertained amount of 
rights belongs , and arc terms which may in general be safely 
taken as evidence of such rights Zemindar, mocuddum, mal- 
guzar, and other names, were found by our seivants attached to 
parties in India having rights in the soil , and they applied to 
them the same sort of construction as that to which they were 
accustomed m regard to the names m England which do denote 
certain determinate rights in the land The consequences weie 
very unhappy Wherever they found parties hearing any of the 
above-mentioned names, they supposed them to he owners of a 
certain fixed amount of rights , and when they were called upon 
to make an award, they too fiequently made it in conformity with 
this anticipation that is, they assumed those same names, /cmmdai , 
mocuddum, and so on, as being m themselves conclusive evidence 
of the existence of certain rights, without seeking any further evi- 
dence on the subject, or making the pioper investigation of the 
case , and in that manner frequently awarded lights to pai tics w Inch 
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of the powei of the infenoi coiuts. No appeal chap xiv 
could he made to the Couit of Sadder Dewanny 

did not belong to them, while they neccssaiily by the same act took 
away from others the rights which were truly theiis Among these 
prepossessions of the English functionaiies none seem to have 
more frequently led them into errors than their free conceptions 
with regard to the parties who engage with government for 
the revenue payable from any portion of the land In England, 
it generally happens that he who holds land immediately ot the 
sovereign, and between whom and the sovereign there is no in- 
termediate holder, has the full property in the land; and wheic 
there are other parties who have an interest in the same land, it is 
an mterest held of the first party, and dependant upon his The 
collectors and judges under our governments in India seem at 
first to have very generally proceeded upon a similai idea with 
respect to the party whom they found in the established puictice 
of engaging with government for the assessment of the lands, 
whether of a village or any greater evtent, that is, they i eg aided 
him as proprietoi of the lands in their o^wn sense ol the woid 
proprietor, and the mteicst of all the otlici inhabitants as included 
m his all-compreliending mteiest, and dependant upon it 

It IS, perhaps, the general opinion, that we aie slow in intro- 
ducing improvement into our Indian possessions But the truth 
IS, that in the introduction of what has been called, and was 
meant to be, improvement, we have often been too precipitate. 

Some observations of Sir Thomas Munro, in a minute recoidcd 
on the consultations of the government of Madras, 31bt Deccmhei, 

1824, are on this subject entirely in point He says — Wc arc 
now masters of a very ci^^tcnsive empire, and we should cndcavoiu 
to secure and improve it by a good internal admmistiation Oui 
experience is too short to judge what lulc&aic best calculated toi 
this purpose It is only within the last thirty years that wc have 
here begun to acquire any piactical hnowledge, a longer pcuod 
must probably elapse before wc can ascertain what is best Such 
a period is as nothing in the existence of a people , but wc act as 
if this were as limited as the life of an individual "Wc piocced, 
m a country of which wc hnow little ox no tiling, as il we kiic‘w 
eveiy thing, and as if eveiy thing must be clone now and nothing 
could be done hcieaftci We feel om ignoiance of Indian le- 
venue, and the clifhculUob aubiug liom it, and instead of seeking 
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one tlioiisand uipces. The courts immediately uiidci 

to icmcdy it by acq^unmg more knowledge, we endeavour to get 
rid ot the difhculty by precipitately making pcimancnt settle- 
ments, which, relieve us from the tioiiblcsome task of minute or 
accuiate investigation, and winch aic hcttei adapted to peipctuate 
our Ignorance than to protect the people We must not he led 
away by fanciful theories founded on Euiopcan models, which will 
mcvitahl} end in disappointment We must not too liastily tle- 
claie any rights peimancnt, lest we give to one class what helongs 
to anotlici Wc must proceed patiently , and as oui knowledge 
of the manners and customs of the people and the natiiic ,ind 
lesources of the countiy increases, frame giadually from the e\ist- 
ing institutions such a system as may advance the piospcnly of 
the countiy and be satisfactoiy to the people The knowledge 
most necessaiy for this end is that of the landed propcity and its 
assessment , foi the land is not only the great source of the public 
revenue, but on its fair and moderate assessment depend the c om- 
fort and happiness of the people * hc tjc \ 

Oui great enor in this country, during a long course of ycais, 
has been too much precipitation m attempting to bcttei the con- 
dition of the people, with hardly any knowledge oi the means hy 
which it was to he accomplished, and indeed without seeming to 
think that any otliei than good intentions were necessary It is 
a dangerous system of government, m a countiy ol which our 
knowledge is very imperfect, to be constantly urged by the deaue 
of settling every thing permanently , to do every thing m a huiiy, 
and in consequence wrong, and, in our zeal foi permanency, to 
put the remedy out of our icacli The ruling vice ol om govern- 
ment is innovation , and its innovation has been so little guided 
by a knowledge of the people, that though made after what was 
thought by us to be mature discussion, must appeal to them 
as little better than the result of meic caprice We have, 
m our anxiety to make every thing as English as possible, in a 
country which resembles England m nothing, attempted to create 
at once tliioughout extensive provinces a kind of landed piopcity 
which has never existed in them , and in the pursuit of tins ob- 
ject we have relinquished the rights which the sovereign always 
possessed in the soil, and wc have m many cases dcpiivccl the 
real owners, the occupant ryots, of their propuctary rights, and 
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tins were called provincial courts Like that above chap xiv 
them, they were coiiits of i evasion and appeal with re- 
lation to the couits below, but they were also, to a 
ceitain extent, couits of pnmaiyjuiisdiction. In each 
of these courts weic to be tin ee judges, chosen fioni 
among the covenanted seivants of the Comj^^'^y 
They weie empowered to tiy, in the first instance, 
such suits as should be tiansmitted to them for the 
puipose by goveinmont or the Couit of Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, and to order their decision in 
such cases to be executed by the judges of the zillah 
or city couits , to leceive original suits or complaints 
which any judge of the zillah or city courts had 
refused oi neglected to enteitain oi piocecd with, 
and to cause such judge to licai and dcteimine such 
case; to receive petitions resiiectmg matters de- 
pending in the couits below, and give directions 
theiem to the judges m such couits; to receive any 
charges which might be prefeiied against the zillah 
01 city judges for corruption, and forward them to 
the Court of Sudder Devyanny Adawlut, as well as to 
report to that couit on any negligence or miscon- 
duct of such judges They were also to hear appeals 
fiom the zillah courts if prefeired within thiee 
months fiom the passing of the decree appealed 
against, oi after that period, for sufficient leason 
Whenever it should appear to a piovincial court 

bestowed them on zemindars and other imaginary landlords 
Changes like these can never effect a permanent settlement m 
any conntiy, they are rathei calculated to unsettle whatever was 
before deemed permanent 
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CHA.P xiY that fi suit had not been sufficiently mYcstigated 
in the zillah court, they might cither take such 
fuither cYidonce as they might deein ncccssaiy, and 
give judgment thcicon, or lomit the suit back to 
the zillali couit with mstiuctioiis. The decisions 
of the piovincial couits weio to be final foi sums 
not exceeding one thousand iiipecs 

The next class of judicial establishments consisted 
of the zillali (oi distiict) and city ciyiI couits Over 
each of these a European judge presided lie was 
assisted by a legistei, also a Euiopcan covenanted 
servant, and ni some cases by an assistant similaily 
qualified As all questions relating to succession, 
inliciitancc, marriage, caste, and all usages and in- 
stitutions of the like chaiactei, were to be decided by 
the Mahometan law with lespect to Mahometans, and 
by the Hindoo law with legaid to Hindoos, each couit 
Mas ])iovided with a native officei of each jieisua- 
sion, piesumed to bo well vcised m the piincijilcs of 
law as cxpoiindod in then lespectivc cieeds , these 
pel sons acting as asscssois to the judge, who re- 
ceived their wiitten opinions, and legulated his 
judgment accoidiiigly The jdcadings were diiccled 
to bo 111 wilting, and to consist of, fiist, a plaint , se- 
condly, an answei , tliiidly, a loply, and fouithly, 
a lejoiudor If any thing mateiial to the suit 
had been omitted, eiilior in the plaint oi answei, 
one supplemental pleading of each kind, but no 
more, was to be admitted. The pleadings iinght be 
written, at the option of the paitics, eithei in Poi- 
siaii, Bengalee, or Hindoostanee The pleadings 
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being completed, the courts were to proceed to hear chap xiv 
evidence, either written or oial, and the latter was 
to be lednced to writing m one of the languages 
previously mentioned The deciee followed, and 
this it was provided should contain the name of 
eveiy witness examined, the title of every paper 
read, and a statement of the amount or value of the 
property m dispute These courts were empowered 
to take cognizance of all suits and complaints le- 
spocting the succession or right to leal or personal 
property, land, rents, revenues, debts, accounts, con- 
tiacts, marriage, caste, claims to damages for in- 
juiies, and generally all suits of a civil nature, if the 
property sought to be recovered, or the defendant 
against whom the suit was brought, weic actually 
within the limits of the court’s jiiiisdiction Those 
limits were the same with the boundaiies of the zillah 
or city in which the courts might be established. 

The power of these courts extended to all persons 
not British subjects, in the sense in which those 
words were then legally applied. European subjects 
of the King of Gieat Britain were consequently ex- 
empted , but it was provided that none excepting 
ofSceis of the King’s or the Company’s aimy, or civil 
servants of the Company, should reside within the 
jurisdiction of any zillah or city court, at a greater 
distance than ten miles from Calcutta, without exe- 
cuting a bond rendering themselves amenable to the 
couit for sums not exceeding five hundred rupees 
European officers of the government, as well as native 
officeis, were also declared amenable to the couits 
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CHAP XIV for acts done in thou official capacity in breach of 
the legulatioiis or laws enacted by the local goveiii- 
ment Those legulations foimed the code by which 
the decisions of the courts weic to be guided, save m 
cases whcie the native law was permitted to opeiate, 
Wlieie no specific lule might exist foi then guid- 
ance, the judges weie diiccted to act according to 
equity, justice, and good conscience. An appeal lay 
to the provincial couits in all suits without excep- 
tion 

To relieve the zillah and city couits from pait of 
the business supposed, fiom the mfeiioi value of the 
mattei in dispute, to be of mferioi impoitance, the 
registers of those courts were empowered to hoai 
and decide causes in which the amount or value of 
the thing at issue did not exceed two bundled lu- 
pees, hbeity of appeal to the couit to which the 
legistcr was attached being in all cases leseived 

Still fuithcr to lelieve the zillah and city couits, 
as well as m the expectation, which m other countiies 
has been so often held out and so seldom icahzed, 
of bunging substantial justice to every man’s dooi, 
mfeiioi judicatures were constituted, called couits of 
native commissioners. These commissioners were 
to exeicise their functions in thiec dificiciit cha- 
1 actors • as aumeens, oi refoiees , as sahs, or arbitra- 
tors , and as moonsiffs, oi judges exercising original 
jurisdiction Their authoiity was restricted to suits 

* It will be lecoEected that the constitution and powers of the 
courts are desoiihed as they were estabhshed by Lord Cornwallis 
They were soon subjected to modification 
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HI 'wliicli the value of the thing m litigation did not chap xiv 
exceed fifty rupees They were to he nominated 
hy the judges of the zillah and city couits, and 
to he appioved hy the Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut To the lattei court alone was given the 
jiower of removing them The native commissioners 
wcie to be sworn to the administration of then 
duties, and to be liable to prosecution for corrup- 
tion, or foi oppressive and unwai ranted acts of au- 
thoiity — an important provision m a country vs^heie 
judgment had been so long bought and sold In 
then character of referees, the native commissioneis 
were to try such causes as might be remitted to 
them by the zillah couits, proceeding in the man- 
ner prescribed for the conduct of suits in those 
couits As arbitrators, they might decide disputes 
not brought before the court, provided the parties 
executed bonds, engaging to abide by the decision 
of the commissioners, and to make the award a 
decree of court In no case were these coinmis- 
sioncis to have the power of enforcing then own 
decrees Monthly reports of causes decided, such 
reports being accompanied by all original docu- 
ments, were to be made to the zillah court to which 
the commissioner was immediately subject, and that 
court was to enforce the decision reported, if not 
appealed against within thirty days ; the power of 
appeal being subject to no other limitation. 

In addition to the establishment of courts of 
various grades, and the distribution of business 
among them, it was attempted to improve the cha- 
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CHAT XIV. rect some of the evils which existed both m the law 
and the judges, by subjecting both to the contiol 
of the Bntish government Foi eighteen months he 
peisonally exercised this contiol, but at the end of 
that peiiod, the numerous demands upon his time 
and attention rendeicd it impiacti cable to continue 
the labour which ho had imposed on himself, and 
the duty of watching and supoi intending the ad- 
mmistiation of ciiminal justice once more passed 
into Mahometan hands Some years afteiwards, 
the pimcipal European officers in the revenue and 
civil depaitments wcie invested with a poition of 
magisteiial authoiity, but the gieatei and moie im- 
poitant poition of the duties connected with the 
lestraint and punishment of crime was vested in the 
Naib Nazim and his suboidinate officcis. No fuither 
alteiation was made till Loid Coinwallis submitted 
to his council pioposals foi amending both the law 
and the couits by which it was admimstoied The 
alterations jnoposed in the law ■wcio tliiee — Fust, 
that the ciiminality of homicide should bo judged of 
not by the weapon oi moans, used, but by the inten- 
tion of the slayer, however discoverable By this, a 
vaiiety of cuiious and mischievous distinctions were 
got rid of. The second proposal was, that the hens 
of a murdered poison should not be peimitted to 
prevent the punishment of the muideiei — a piivi- 
lege which the Mahometan law allowed The third 
suggested the abolition of the baabarous punishment 
of mutilation, which the light of Mecca also tolerated, 
and the substitution in its place of impiisonmeiit. 
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hard labour, or pecuniaiy fine. Chiistian and Euro- chap xiv. 
pean feelings were thus hiought to the improvement 
of the code of Mahomet in vaiions important parti- 
culars. The pioposals of the goveinoi-gencial were 
adopted and embodied in logulatioiis, which, how- 
ever, manifested a singular tenderness towaids tlie 
law which they were designed to impiove The 
authority of that law was still lecogmzed — the 
native oflficei still expounded its dccicc for the in- 
formation of the European judge; but the lattci 
was forbidden, in ceitain cases, to act upon the 
opinion thus given If the law of Mahomet pro- 
seiibed mutilation of person for any offence, the 
officer declared that such was the m ill of the Pi o phot ; 
but the punishment was not inflicted It was com- 
muted for ateini of inipiisonraeiit, vaiyiiig accoiding 
to the degree of seventy maintained by the law which 
was thus superseded The thieatcncd mulct of two 
limb s subj'ected the convict to double the term of 
impiisomnent incurred by him whom the law of 
Mahomet would have deprived but of one Again, 
in cases where the heir of a murdered person refused 
to prosecute, the native law officer was to be called 
upon to state what would have been the decree of 
the law had the heir been of sterner mind, and then 
the same sentence was to be passed as though the 
light to prosecute had not been waived Fuither, 
the rules of evidence, accoiding to the Mahometan 
law, were not altogether such as the British govern- 
ment approved. It did not, however, venture to 
interfeie with the integiity of the holy code — the 
VOL II 2 N 
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CHAP XIV lulcs woie left to be still solemnly onunciAie'd by 
the native adviser of the couit , but wlieie tlu* ('vi- 
donce of a witness was impugned by loason ol Ins 
religion, the officei was called upon to say what w on Id 
have boon tlio decree of the law had this dcd'cct no! 
existed — which being done, sonteiiee was to bi' 
passed piccisely as though it did not exist. 

To put in motion this roniaikablo conibinalioii of 
Mahometan and European law, the ini'ans resoiti'd 
to wore ncaily the same as those employed for civil 
proceedings The governor-gcnei al and eoiinril 
formed a high couit of levision and eontiol, eallod 
the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut; the piovniunal courfs 
were constituted courts of ciicuit within thi'ir u’spoc- 
tive localities, throughout which they weii‘ to make 
two gaol deliveries m each year, the zilhili and city 
judges wore to bo magistiatcs cxoicising tlu' usual 
authoiity ot the office, both in logaid to ]»ielnninaiy 
piocoedings in ciimmal cases of iinpoitaiico and in 
the cognizance and punishment of ])otty ollences. 

Zemindars, and peisons of similar condition, lind 
formerly been responsible foi the peace ol tlu> coun- 
try, and whatovci of police aiitlionty c\ist<'d was 
exercised by them. From these duties they wme 
now relieved Each zillah was divided into poliei' 
j'urisdictions, superintended by a darogali, a nativi‘ 
officer, who was empowered to receive chargi's of 
criminal offences, and to remit the accused to a ma- 
gistiato, taking security for the appeal anco ol the- 
prosecutors and witnesses The darogali was also 
authorized to apprehend vagrants and suspicions |>(*i- 
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sons. The village ■watchmen were declared subject chap xiv 
to the orders of this functionary, and "weie leqnircd 
to give him all the assistance and inforxnation winch 
they could affoid 

The above sketch of the judicial aiiangcmeiits of 
Loid Cornwallis may appeal to possess little either 
of interest or instiuction, but some notice of them 
was called for, first, because they weie the earliest 
ariangements which could aspire to any highei cha- 
racter than that of temporary expedients , and, 
secondly, because it is upon the impiovement of the 
internal government of the country that the reputa- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis has, in a great degree, been 
rested. The effects of the important revenue change 
effected under his administration have been briefly 
noticed, the judicial changes could scarcely aggravate 
the evils previously existing, hut they had perhaps lit- 
tle effect in abating them The amount of power was 
altogether unequal to the labour to he performed — 
the number of Europeanfunctionaries was too small — 
in many cases their acquaintance with Indian chaiac- 
ter too limited to allow of their doing much good, 
while the native agents were often, it is to be feared, 
too corrupt to effect any thing but evil If it weie an 
object of the change in the mode of administering 
civil justice to increase litigation, the plan certainly 
succeeded Suits multiplied, till those who should 
have decided them looked at the files of their 
courts in despair, convinced that the life of man 
was insufiicient to clear off the oveiwhelmmg 
mass of arrears. Paities who felt aggrieved, and 

2 N 2 
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— by law, sought it m a more summary maimei, and 
breaches of the peace fiom this cause w^ere fio- 
quent It would he unjust to chaige the whole 
of these evils upon the judicial plans of Lord Corn- 
wallis In a country which had long been with- 
out any settled or well-ordered judicial tiibunals, 
wrongs would multiply, causes of complaint abound 
If in connection with this consideration lefoicnce 
be had to the love of litigation which foims so pio- 
minent a pait of the native character, it will bo seen 
that the governor-general had no easy task to pci form 
His gieat error appeals to have been that he did not 
duly appieciate the difficulty of that which ho un- 
dertook to effect. Like most Indian reform ois, ho 
expected to do at once that which required a long 
senes of yeais, and like most Indian lefoimcis also, 
he evinced an unwise and unwaiiantablo disiogaid 
of native institutions His police aiiangemcnts 
weie thought to be inferior to those which they suiiei- 
seded, and in spite of all the provision made either 
for the punishment oi the prevention of offences, 
crime continued to flouiish with a luxuiiance which 
shewed at once how deeply it had struck its loots 
m the soil, and how inadequate weie the means 
piovided by the governor-geneial foi its ciadication 
Year aftei year some change was made in the system 
established by Lord Cornwallis, experiment suc- 
ceeded experiment, each tending to confirm a truth 
of which European innovators have so often been 
forgetful, that it is impossible by a stroke of the 
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pea to change the charactei of a people, or to ren- chap xiv 
der either useful or populai, institutions not framed 
•with due regard to national habits and peculiarities. 

Lord Cornwallis did not return to Bengal after 
his -visit to Madras, undeitaken with a -view of 
reducing the French settlements on the coast of 
Coromandel He quitted India in August, 1793, a d 1793 
and was succeeded as go-vernor-geneial by Sir John 
Shore, a civil servant of the Company, who had 
been a member of council at Bengal, and who, it 
will be remembered, -when the permanent settle- 
ment was in contemplation, had offered some sug- 
gestions for securing the rights of the inferior land- 
holders, which Lord Cornwallis had disiegaided. 

Sir John Shoie was not a man of brilliant abilities, 
but he enjoyed, and justly, a high degree of the 
confidence of those whom he seived His reputa- 
tion for knowledge in matters of Indian revenue 
was great, and his upright and honourable character 
universally admitted 

The attention of the new governoi -general was 
soon directed to the ciicumstances and position of 
the two powers in conceit -with whom his prede- 
cessor had undertaken the reduction of Mysore 
By the treaty concluded by the three powers — ^the 
English, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas — ^previously 
to the commencement of the war with Tippoo, it 
was provided, that if after the conclusion of peace 
-with that prince he should molest or attack either 
of the contracting parties, the others should join to 
punish him , but the mode and conditions of eflfect- 
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CHAP XIV mg this object were left for future settlement On 
the teimmation of the wai, Loid Cornwallis had 
proposed the i eduction of this conditional stipula- 
tion into a formal tieaty of guarantee , but he was 
desirous of clogging the engagement with a condi- 
tion which would Avithout doubt have left either 
paity at hbeity to evade the peifoimance of the 
tieaty, and without much danger of incuiimg the 
imputation of bad faith If one of the allies were 
attacked, the others were not to be bound to lender 
assistance until they weie convinced that justice was 
on then side, and that all measures of conciliation 
were fruitless ; and, as no one can estimate the de- 
gree of conviction which operates on the mind of 
another, it must be obvious that such a treaty would 
have been to all practical purposes a nullity If the 
allies of the party attacked thought it their interest 
to assist their neighboui, they would assist him, and 
this might be relied upon without any treaty If 
their interests inclined them to take another course, 
they could deny the justice of the cause of their 
ally, and refuse to aid him Still Lord Cornwallis 
must not be too hastily blamed for insisting upon 
an article which would have had the effect of neu- 
tralizing the engagement into which it was intro- 
duced One of the parties with whom he had to 
deal was the Mahratta state, and Mahiatta notions 
of light and wrong are endowed with such con- 
venient flexibility, that it is quite impossible to esti- 
mate, with any approach to accuiacy, whither a 
positive engagement to defend them may lead The 
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Maliiattas had some demands foi- chout, both on chap xiv 
Tippoo and the Nizam, which they did not mean to 
abandon , and the proposal of Loid Cornwallis was 
met by conntei pioposals — ^the Mahiatta chiefs being 
anxious to obtain the assistance of the Biitish to 
cany out then own xiews, but aveise to any alliance 
which should impose upon them a necessity foi 
peace and model ation These proposals were dis- 
tasteful alike to the Nizam and the Biitish go- 
vernment, and the latter, aftei some pi oti acted dis- 
cussion, desisted fiom pressing the execution of any 
tieaty whatcvei The Nizam did not share in the 
reluctance of the Maliiattas to execute the proposed 
tieaty , his interests and his wishes disposed him to 
seek British piotcction, however vague the condi- 
tions on which it was to be icndeicd Ho repre- 
sented that the failure of one of three parties to ful- 
fil its engagements affoided no justification to the 
other two for the violation of theirs, and he urged 
the conclusion of the projected treaty before the de- 
paituio of Lord Cornwallis from India, but in vam 
That nobleman left the relations of the Biitish go- 
vernment in this respect in a most unsatisfactory 
state, and Sir John Shore had to contend with diffi- 
culties from which his predecessor seems to have been 
glad to escape 

The long-impending storm at length burst The 
Mahrattas attacked the Nizam According to exist- 
ing engagements, the British were not required to 
take arms in this case, both parties were then 
allies, and though geneially bound to assist either 
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CHAP. MV. against Tijipoo, they weie undei no obligation to 
assist one against the other But Tippoo was about 
to join the Mahiattas, and the Nizam had theiefoie, 
to all appeal ance, a claim to call for the assistance 
of his Biitish allies He did call for it, but without 
success Sir J ohn Shore on this occasion, while he 
evinced no extiaoidinaiy aptitude foi the govern- 
ment of a great state, displayed a talent for casuistiy 
which, if he had devoted himself to the legal pio- 
fession, must have obtained for him a high leputation 
in the science of special pleading He determined, 
that the alliance being tiipartite, the secession of 
one paity put an end to all obligations which it 
imposed upon the remaining two He accordingly 
lesolved to surrender the Nizam to the combined 
powei of the tieacherous Mahrattas, with whom 
fidelity IS a word destitute of meaning, and of 
Tippoo, infill lated by icceiit dcgiadatioii, and buin- 
nig foi levenge on those who had aided m subject- 
ing him to it The lesult, in one lespcct, was less 
disastrous than might have been anticipated. Tippoo 
was too much occupied at home to leiidei active 
assistance to the Mahiattas, but the lattei were 
sufficiently stiong without his aid to i educe the 
Nizam to puichase peace on ignominious teims 
Such was the policy of Sir John Shore — a man 
distinguished by many excellent qualities, but alto- 
gether out of his place in society as governor-gencial 
of the Biitish possessions in India He maintained 
an insecure and unstable peace, and the puce paid 
foi the equivocal advantage was the honoiu of the 
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country which he represented “ It may appear diffi- chap xiv. 
cult,” says Sii John Malcolm, “to fix the nature or 
extent of the exeitions which a state would he war- 
1 anted ni making upon any occasion to maintain its 
reputation and chaiacter, because those are qualities 
of which the piecise value can never be ascertained ; 
but the history of every nation in the universe suf- 
ficiently proves that they have always been most 
cheiished by states which were using or in the 
jjenith of their powei, and only neglected by those 
which were in their decline or on the eve of disso- 
lution If this rule be just with regard to states in 
general, how much more must it apply to that ex- 
traordinary einpiie which the Biitish nation has 
founded in the East' For there can be no doubt 
that cmpiie is held solely by opinion; or, in othci 
woids, by that respect and awe with which the 
comparative supcrioiity of our knowledge, justice, 
and system of rule have inspired the inhabitants of 
oui own teriitories , and that confidence in our 
tiutb, leliancc on our faith, and diead of our arms, 
which is impiesscd on every nation in India”* 

The Ni^iam was greatly incensed by the conduct 
of the British govcinment; and, on his rotinu 
to Ilydciabad, ho mtnnatcd a desire to dispense 
with the sciviccs of two English battalions, winch 
he subsidized, and which, being jnccluded fiom 
taking any pait in the w’ar with the Mahrattas, had 
been employed, while it continued, in maintaining 
the internal tranquillity of the Nizam’s dominions. 

^ Sketch oi: the Political Ilifetoiy of Indki, pp 1G8, 1 6i) 
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CHAP XIV The effects of the ultia-pacific policy of the govei- 
nor-geneial now began to appeal The English coijis, 
at the lequest of the Nizam, was withdiawn, and 
that pi nice, with a view to supply then place, im- 
mediately applied himself to mciease and improve a 
laigcbodyof legiilai mfantiy, which constituted the 
main stiength of his aimy, and was commanded by 
Fiench officers His attachment to the Fiench was 
n atm ally strengthened by the hostile feelings en- 
gcndeied by the defection of his English ally, and 
the influence of the foimei power was aided by con- 
stant and exaggerated statements of the wonderful 
piogiess of the French aims m Euiopc The Biitisli 
lesiclcnt endeavouied to impress the Nizam with 
a sense of the inexpediency of the course which 
he was pui suing, but without effect What effect, 
indeed, could have been expected fiom such repre- 
sentations under such ciicumstances^ The govei- 
noi-gciicial himself addiessed tlie Nizam, but to no 
bettci puiposc , and Sir John Shore now found that 
the result of his policy had been to hand over the 
Nizam, his powei and rcsouices, from the English 
to the nation with which, in Euiope, they wcie 
waging a war of unparalleled difficulty Whatevci 
may be the faults of the Fiench people, it is ceitam 
that indifference to the power and gloiy of their 
country is not among them M Raymond, who com- 
manded the foice which has been lefeircd to, was in- 
defatigable m labouring to increase the influence of 
the Fiench in the Deccan His battalions earned the 
coloms of the lepubhc one and indivisible, and the 
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cap of liberty graced their buttons A detachment chap xiv 
-was moTed to Km pa, near the British fiontieis, and 
thiough the agency of its officers a mutiny was ex- 
cited in a battalion of sepoys on the Madias esta- 
blishment A coirespondence was opened with the 
French prisoners at Pondicherry, and no probable 
means neglected of once more estabhshmg the 
French mteiest in India on the luins of that of the 
English All appearances boded ill for the latter 
power, and a crisis was obwiously approaching when 
even the argumentative dexterity of the governor- 
general might be useless It was averted by the 
occurrence of an event, unexpected alike by the Ni- 
zam, by the party which had foolishly lost his friend- 
ship, and by that which had succeeded them in pos- 
session of it This was a rebellion excited by Ah 
Jah, the Nizam’s son. The alarm this occasioned led 
not only to the lecal of the detachment fiom Kurpa 
to be employed in suppressing tbe rebellion, but to 
an earnest appeal for the co-operation of the English 
government foi the same object The governor- 
o-eneral did not now hesitate Assistance was 

o 

piomptly dispatched, but befoie it reached the scene 
of action M, Kaymond had put down the rebellion 
and taken prisoner its author Ah Jah released his 
father from all further apprehension on his account, 
by takmg poison 

The judicious improvement of the opportunity 
afforded for manifesting a legard to the interests of 
the Nizam was not without effect, and the Enghsli 
influence at the court of Hyderabad might have been 
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CHAB XIT. greatly strengthened, had not Su JoImShoie been 
rendeied insensible to every othei considciation by 
his fear of oifendmg the Mahrattas Some English 
adventmeis weie encouraged to cntoi the Nizam’s 
seivice, in the hojie that they might he useful m 
counteiacting the views of the Pieneli; but the 
scheme entirely failed, and the Biitisli govcin- 
ment deiived from this pioject little of eithei ciodit 
or advantage 

The inogress of events, howevei, continued to be 
lather beneficial to the interests of the Nizam, and 
not unfavouiable to those of the English. The 
Peishwa, in whose name sevcial chiefs had so long 
earned on their own plans of personal advantage ami 
aggiandizement, terminated his life by an act of sclf- 
destiuction. A series of intrigues followed, m the 
couise of which the Nizam had an oppoitunity of re- 
commending himself to seveial of the paitics en- 
gaged, and, 111 consequence, his princijial mmister, 
who had been given up as a hostage for the ])or- 
foimance of some of the disgiaccful conditions of the 
late peace, was set at libeity, and some ten itoiial 
cessions extorted from the Nizam were relinquished 
The passions and divisions of the Mahiatta chieftains 
thus interposed in favour of the Nizam, whom his 
British ally would have left to be crushed by the 

poweifil and unpiincipled confederacy to which 
they belonged 

A D 1795 The year 1795 was marked by the death of the 
notorious Mahomet Ali, and the question how the 
aftairs of his ill-governed dominions should m futuie 
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Ibe administered, gave rise to a sharp dispute between chap xiv. 
the govcinmcnt of Madias, at the head of which 
was Loid Hobait, and the contiolhng government of 
Bengal Lord Hobait, without previous communi- 
cation with the governor-general, proposed to the 
successor of Mahomet Ah the cession of ceitain ter- 
ritories, with a view partly to the security of the 
Company’s claims, and partly to the relief of the 
country fiom the fiightful mass of oppression and 
abuse to which, under Mahomet Ah, it had been 
subjected The views of the government of Bengal 
went further. They were desirous of obtaining the 
cession of the whole of the Nabob’s teiiitories 
Thus far the object of the two goveinments differed 
only as to degree But Loid Hobart was disposed 
to employ some degree of force to effect his object, 
while the government of Bengal were detei mined 
to cany it by negotiation, or not at all The 
details of the dispute would now possess little in- 
tciest. It may suffice to say, that the Nabob re- 
solutely refused to comply, and compliance was not 
enforced The prevailing abuses, therefore, not only 
continued but inci cased It was indeed impossible 
for such a system to be stationary If not abolished, 
it would inevitably grow and extend itself Every 
form of lapmo and extortion, evoiy device by which 
usury could heap interest upon interest, cvciy 
ciuelty by which avarice could leahze its golden 
hopes was practised, till the wretched inhabitants 
might almost have lejoiced in the niuption of a 
poweiful enemy, and hailed as a delivciei any in- 
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CHAP XIV vader wlio would have relieved them from the weak, 
perfidious, and profligate government by which they 
wore borne down The Nabob asserted that he was 
unable to yield that which the British government 
demanded — ^that the host of natives and Europeans 
who benefited by the continuance of abuse were 
too stiong for him This, it will be obvious, was 
an idle excuse Although he could have effected 
nothing without the aid of the British government, 
he might with their support have lelieved his do- 
minions from their oppressors , but he disliked the 
mode by which lelicf was to be obtained, and would 
not purchase protection for his subjects at the cost 
of gratifying the British government, which he hated 
It was natural, indeed, that he should be leluctant 
to dispossess himself of power ; but sovereignty m 
his hands was but a name — ^power he had none The 
usuieis of Madias were masters alike of him and his 
subjects, and heavily did the yoke pi ess both on 
prince and people 

The same year which pioduced this aboitive at- 
tempt to lescue some of the most valuable districts 
of the Carnatic from the ruthless grasp of those by 
whom they weie desolated was signalized by the 
leduction of the Dutch settlements in India and the 
Indian seas — Ceylon, Malacca, Banda, Amboyna, 
Cochin All except the last yielded after very slight 
resistance 

It has been seen that the policy of Sir John 
Shore was essentially quiescent But besides the 
attack of the Dutch settlements, the necessity foi 
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\Fhicli was imposed upon the Indian government by chap xiv 
the alliance of Holland with the revolutionary lulers 
of Fiance, two events occuiied in the northern paits 
of India which compelled the governor-general to 
depait from his ordinal y plan of suffeiing affairs to 
take their own course The fiist of them was the 
death of Fyzoolla Khan, the persevering Kohilla 
chief, whose resistance had wearied the Vizier into 
the confirmation of his jaghire, but whom Hastings 
engaged in concert with that prince to dispossess of 
his territories, although it subsequently appeared 
that he had no intention of cairying his engagement 
into effect Mahomed Ah, the eldest son of Fy- 
zoolla Khan, claimed to succeed his father, and his 
claim was enforced by the Vizier, as well as recog- 
nized by the principal persons in the province His 
younger brothci, Gholam Mahomed, however, an 
ambitious and unprincipled man, raised a rebel- 
lion, made Mahomed All prisoner, and aftei a time 
muidered him On these events becoming known 
to the governor-general, he felt, as might have been 
expected, that the honour of the British govein- 
ment required the intervention of their arms to 
suppress the rebellion raised by Gholam Mahomed, 
and avenge the treacherous murder of his brother 
But the just indignation of Sn John Shore took a turn 
which, with leference to his mild and amiable cha- 
racter, was truly wonderful He determined to punish, 
not only the usurpei, but the entire family which 
the culprit had disgraced and mjuied— the innocent 
See page 319, et seq» 
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ciur XIV witli the ginltj — confiscating tlio jaghuo gianlcNl 
to Fyzoolla Khan, and tiansfcning the districts of 
which it consisted to the diicct goveinment o( the 
Vizicr. The justice of such a proceeding it would 
be difficult to vindicate, and it would he not less 
vain to attenijit its defence on the gionnd of lin- 
inainty. The donnmons adiniinstcied by l^'yzoolla 
Khan wcic in a state of prosiieiity, broadly and 
stiongly contiastiiig with the condition of the ill- 
govcincd and iiuserable teiritories ot the Viziei, to 
whose wretched sway the go vevnoi -general proposi'd 
to coiiiniit them The promptitude of Sii Rohm t 
Abercioinby, the officer coinmanding the British toi lU' 
in Oude, pi evented the full exceaitioir of tins not.ibh' 
plan Bcfoie the ariival of instructions from (hil- 
cutta, he had maiclied with jniit of the army of tin* 
Viziei against the rebel chief A battle was fouglif, 
111 which the nsiiipei w’as delc'iih'd Tlu' N'izhm 
benchted by the acipiiMtioii oi coiisiderahh' (i(>a- 
suie, butajagliiie wasgianted (o tin* infant son of 
the chiet who had heen so basely nun (k>rc(l Tin* 
lebel Iratiicide escajiod wotli inijiniiity 

The othei event which roused tln^ £>oveinoi-<»en(‘- 
ral to action was connected also wuth I.Ik' alhuis of 
An 1707. Oude In 1797 tbo Vizier Azoir-al-Bowlali died 
Ho was succeeded hy his leputed son, Vizim- Ali, 
whose title, tliongli inipngned hy tin* voice of ni- 
moui, was recognized by the British go\(‘inni(‘nt. 
Thegioniids on which tins lei'ognition w'lis alfoidi'd 
wore the acLnowlodgmont of Vizno Ah as his son 
hy Azoff-al-Howlah, an achnowlmlgiiK'nl, corrolxi- 
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latcd by vaiious acts and declarations, and believed ch ap x iv 
to be valid accoidmg to tlie Mahometan law , the 
acquiescence of the begum, and the appaient general 
consent of the inhabitants of Lucknow A lepoit 
hostile to the claims of Vizier Ah had indeed 
leached the governor-geneial, and in the same mi- 
nute fiom which the above reasons are quoted"*^ — in 
0 the same paragraph in which they appeared, and in 
the veiy next sentence to that in which they aie enun- 
ciated, Sir John Shoie speaks of its being the “popu- 
lar belief”! that the birth of Vizier Ah was spurious 
It is not easy to reconcile the facts of the populai 
belief being against his claim, and the governoi- 
general being aware that such was the case, with 
the appaient gencial consent of the inhabitants of 
Lucknow in his favoui, alleged in the precedipg 
sentence, m justification of Ins recognition 

Notwithstanding the force ascribed by the govei- 
noi -general to the reasons in favour of the claim of 
Vizier Ah, he was not at ease; and he left Calcutta 
to proceed to Oude, not, as he says, with any view 
to an altciation of the succession, but under the 
impiession of a possibility “ that the icpugnance of 
the inhabitants of Oude to the title of Vizioi Ali 
might bo such as to force upon” him “the fuithcr 
consideiation of it ” At Cawnpoie he was met by 
the minister of Oude, Hussein Reza Khan, and 
hcic, that winch had been anticipated occuiicd 

^ Rccoided 13tli January, 1798 

j In the succeeding paiagiaph the go\einor-geneial refers to 
it as “ the universal belief and assertion '' 
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CHAP XIV The consideration of the now Vizier’s title was 
“foiced” upon the attention of Sir John Shoio, the 
minister declaring, without reserve, that thoio was 
but one opimon on the subject, that opinion being 
that the reigning pnnee and all his reputed bi others 
weie spurious , and that Saadut Ah, the biothoi ol 
the deceased Yiziei, was the lawful successor to the 
musnud 

The mmister, who had been insti-umental in ele- 
vating Viziei All to a place which he now affiimed 
belonged to another, endeavouiod to excuse his 
conduct by refeienee to the same circumstances 
which the governor-general pleaded in justihcation 
of his own. Saadut All, accoiding to the report of 
this functionary, had but few lieaity suppoiteis, his 
extieme paisimonj having rendered hm unpopular, 
while the piofuseness of Vizier Ah had coneiliatqd 
the soldieiy, who were fai more leadily influenced 
by the hberal dispensation of pay and gratuities than 
by any regard to the lawful claims of inhontance 
Other information coiioboiated the report of the 
minister as to the Viziei Ah’s want of title, and the 
governor-geneial resolved to prosecute inquiry, as 
far as was practicable without exciting suspicion, as 
to the biith of the leigning Viziei, and his bro- 
thers 01 reputed brothers, as well as into tho jio- 
pular belief on the subject The lesult of his in- 
vestigation as to the formei point went to establish 
the folio wmg flicts — ^that the deceased piince was 
the father of two sons only, both of whom had died 
in infancy, ^that ho had been in the habit of pm- 
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cliasuig cliildien and tlieii motliers, and that the ciu^xiv 
clnldren tlms acqmied wcic, in various instances, 
acknowledged by him, and brought up as his own , 

—that the mothei of the reigning prince was a 
menial servant of the lowest desciiption, employed 
in the house of one of the Viziei’s officers, at the 
monthly wages of four rupees , — ^that she was the 
paient of three sons, of whom the eldest was 
pui chased by the Vizier for live hundied lupces, 
and leccived the name of Mahomed Ameei , the 
second, less fortunate, became a rnenral servant , 
while the thud shared, and even surpassed, the good 
foitune of his elder brotliei, being in like manner 
purchased by Azoff-al-Dowlah for five hundied 
rupees, endowed with the name of Y izici Ah, ac- 
knowledged by the prince as his son, and hen to 
his dignity, and finally raised to the tlnonc It ap- 
peared that the younger begum, the wife of Azolf- 
al-Dowlah, had invariably refused to see Vizier Ah, 

— that having been requested by the Vizier to honour 
the nuptials of his heir, by allowing him to he intro- 
duced to her on the occasion, she had declined with 
civility , but at the same time dcclaicd to the officer 
who dehvcied the message, that she would not dis- 
grace the dignity of her family by admitting such a 
poison as Viziei Ah into her presence. All circum- 
stances seem to have combined to disci edit the 
claim of Vizici Ah except one — the cider be- 
ffum, the mother of the deceased jirince, srqipoi tod 
the person thus denounced as an unjust preten- 
der to the throne. This, however, cannot he lo- 
2 () 2 
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CHAP XIV gardcd as conclusive, or even strong evidence m his 
favom In the impuio atmospheie of an eastern 
court, regal d to family honour is often saciificeo 
to peisonal motives 

The effect pioduced on the mind of the governor- 
general hy the evidence which he was able to col- 
lect, IS thus stated by himself — “ The lesult of the 
whole, 111 my ojunion, is this, — ^that Viziei Ah, and 
all the leputed sons of the deceased Nabob, aie un- 
doubtedly spurious The impressions which I le- 
ccjved on this subject since my inquiries commenced 
aio veiy different fiom those which I cntoitamed in 
Calcutta The parentage of Vizier All, as many 
of the pel sons to whom I have appealed obsoive, is 
not considered as any matter of delicacy in Luck- 
now A supposition that he is the son of Azoff- 
al-Dowlah would have been treated with iidicule 
excepting by the partizans of the Nabob (Vizier All), 
or those who benefit by his follies and extravagance , 
and I could add many anecdotes to prove that Vizier 
All has often, previous to the death of Azoff-al- 
Dowlah, been leproached as the son of a Fraiish, 
and that the Nabob frequently alluded to his base 
oiigin His elevation to the musnud was a matter of 
suipiise to persons of all ranks, and was even spoken 
of with contempt by the native tioops at CaAvnpoie ” 
Aftoi adverting to certain motives for declining to 
enter into the investigation at an earlier period. Sir 
John Shore continues • — “ Feeling in all its force 
the impression of the popular belief of the spu- 
rious biitli of Vizier Ah, and aware of all the coiise- 
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quences to our political reputation and justice wMcli ch ap x iv. 
might lesiilt from the acknowledgment of him as the 
successor of Azoif-al-Dowlah, I still was not author- 
ized to make them the grounds of rejecting him, in op- 
position to the acknowledgment and declaration of his 
piesumed father , whilst I felt equal repugnance to 
fix obloquy on the reputation of the deceased Nabob 
by an inquny dictated by general rumours only. It 
is now no longer dubious that the repugnance to the 
admission of Vizier All’s succession, after an inteiwal 
of leflection, was general , that the acknowledgment 
of it by the Company excited suipiise and disap- 
pointment , that it was esteemed both disgraceful 
and unjust, and that nothing but the suppoit of the 
begum and of the Company would haxe suppressed 
the cxpiession of that lepugnance. That may now 
exist in a less deg ice, but the disgiace attached to 
our decision still lemains I conclude with lepeat- 
ing, that the pievailing opinion of the spurious biitli 
of Vizier All was not a partial iiunoui oiiginatmg in 
enmity oi inteiest at Ins accession, that it has evei 
iiiYaiiably and univeisally picvailed, in opposition 
to the acknowledgment of him as his son by the 
Nabob, Azoff-al-Dowlah, which never obtained cie- 
dit with a single human being, and that the tiutli 
of it IS now established by the cleai, positive, and cir- 
cumstantial evidence of Zehseen Ah Khan,’*' which 
caiiics with it the fullest conviction of its tiuth, as 
well fiom his chai actor as from his situation, which 

^ The pcibon m whose house the mother of Viziei All wds a 
menial, and whcie he was born 
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CHAP XIV enabled him, and him only, to have a peisonal know- 
ledge of the ciicumstanccs which he has detailed 
In his house Vizier All was boin, and he paid the 
pui chase-money for him to his mother. That evi- 
dence so clear was to be obtained was not indeed 
within the probability of expectation 

Few unbiassed persons, after an examination of the 
evidence, will arrive at a conclusion diffeient fiom 
that of the governor-general , yet it cannot but ex- 
cite sui prise that, with a lesident at the couit of 
Lucknow whose duty it was to watch and to icport 
to the government which he represented evciy thing 
of the slightest public impoitance, the geneial disbe- 
lief of the claim of the lecognizod son of the sovereign 
to the inheritance for which he was destined should 
have been eithei unknown or disregarded by the 
Biitish government The lattoi, how'cvci, appeals 
to have been the fact Befoic the dcatli of Azofl-al- 
Dowlali, the witness, on whose evidence Sii John 
Shoie relied and acted, had communicated to the ic- 
sident, pait at least, of the facts which ho aftoiwaids 
opened moie fully to the goveinoi-gciieial Stiango 
does it appear that they excited no gi cater degico of 
attention — that no paitieular investigation of them 
then took place — that all mquiiy into the conflicting 
claims of candidates for the succession was postponed 
till it was necessary to decide at once between them ; 
when, as was ceitainly fai fiom impiohablo, the ques- 
tion was improperly deteimiiied It aiguos little for 
the activity of the resident, oi of the govei noi -geneial, 

' Minute, 13th Jonuaiy, 1798 
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that such should have been the fact. One or both chap xiv 
imist have cicsoived gioat blame The most pioba- 
hlo solution of tho difficulty is, that Sir John Shore’s 
almost iiiTineiblc habit of leaving affairs to settle 
themselves led him to acquiesce in the lecognition of 
a title which he could not but feel to be question- 
able, and this view is not inconsistent with his own 
language The consideiation of the question was 
.it length, as he says, foiced upon him , he took it 
up upon compulsion, but he investigated it with an 
e.uncst desiie to discover the tiuth, and his decision 
was a sound and an honest one. 

Tho eldei begum, though she had supported Vizici 
Ah, had given offence by dissuading him fiom cei- 
t,iin acts of iiidecoiuni and extiavagance and in 
K'tuin ioi the good advice expended on him, the 
Vi/aei lecominended liei withdiawal to Fyzabad 
'file Jhighsh government, howevei, had found it ex- 
pedient to intimate to the begum that her inter foi- 
ence in jrubhc affaiis might bo dispensed with; and 
tins coiniiiunication tended to allay her lesent- 
riieut towards the Viziei and tuiii it on the English 
Her chief adviser was a rich and powciful fiequenter 
ol the couit of Lucknow, named Almas, who had 
long been legaidcd as a determined enemy to the 
influence of the Biitish government Almas, how- 
ever, suddenly sought an interview with the native 
iiimistei, whose communications bad led to the in- 
(pmies instituted by Sii John Slioio, and fell in 
with what ho was satisfied was the couise of the 
|»ievaili)ig ouiient, by making heavy coniplainls of 
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CHAP XIV Vizier Ali, whom ho designated m toims the most 
oppiohiious lie spoke of the haseiiess of the 
Vizier’s hiith, and the prolligaey of his chaiactei , 
doclaiedthat the begum ontuoly disappiovcd of his 
conduct, and that it was the eaiuest wish, both of 
hoi and himself, that the loigmng jumce should bo 
dejioscd, and his place supplied by one of two bio- 
thois of the late sovoicigu, whom he named, to the 
exclusion not only of all the reputed sons of AzofT-al- 
Dowlah, but also ol Saadut Ah, the undoubted hen 
to the thione, if the children ol the late Viziei wcio 
spurious The minister rocommendeil him to ojicii 
his views to the governor-general, and to him he 
held language similai to that wduoh he had pic- 
viously employed lie subsccpiently repeated it in 
the presence of the officer m command of the Jhi- 
tish foice 111 Oude, and these cominumeations veie 
nnjioitant in piei>aiing the way foi that mIikIi mms 
to follow, as they enabled the Ihiglish anthoiities 
to obtain a distinct admission of Vizier All’s defec- 
tive title fiom the pai-ty most hk(dy to defend it, in 
opposition to that of the iightfiil elamiant Tine it 
was that the begum and Almas supjioileil otlii'r ean- 
didatcs, and not Saadut Ah, but the claim of Vizu>r 
Ah was abandoned by all capable ol rendering elli- 
ciont aid m upholding it The stiange sucei'ssion 
of intrigues which had followed the death of Azoil- 
al-Dowlah are thus recounted by Sir .John ShoiO- 
— “ The preceding detail fiiimshes a histoiy vhich 
has been rarely paralleled Vizier Ah, without, any 
title m the public estimation, was elevated to the 
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luusmid by tlie selection of the begum, and act chap 
of the lesidcnt and minister He was confirmed 
upon it by the acknowledgment of his title hy the 
Company, and their declaration to support it With- 
out that acknowledgment and suj)port he would 
have been opposed by Almas, whose influence over 
the begum would have gained her consent to Ins 
deposition The declarations of Almas on his depai- 
tuic fiom Lucknow were equivalent to a i enuncia- 
tion of allegiance to the V iziei Ah, and his measures 
were so suspicious as to excite geneial alarm Vmier 
Ah immediately began to act in opposition to the 
influence and mteiests of the Company, and tlie in- 
teiference of the begum in the admmistiation of 
aifairs pioduccd disoidcr The begum and Viuiei 
All woie not then muted She censuicd and con- 
demned his conduct; he felt soio under her coiitiol, 
and urged her departuio to Fyzabad. An intimation 
to the begum to withdiaw her interference united 
them, and under their union the most violent and 
insulting measuies to the Company were adopited. 

The begum, horn whatevci motives, now disclaims 
V izioi Ah, as illegitimate* and unqualified , and 
proposed to depose the person of hei choice, and 
tiaiisfcr the succession to the sons of Shoojah-ad- 
Howlah The proposition is brought lorwaid by 
Almas, who joins init.” This extiaordmaiy succes- 
sion of incidents gives occasion to a veiy chaiactei- 

This IS not fetrictly coiiett it was not alleged that Vuici 
Ah w.i'i ilk'giUmatc It was. denied that he was the son of A/oll- 
<d-J)owl<,ih at all 
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CHAP XIV istic remaik on the part of the govemoi-gcncral • 
“ If,” says he, “ the mteiests of the Company and 
humanity, the icputation of the Company foi ho- 
noui and justice, did not oppose the measure, my own 
feelings would have induced mo to withdraw fioni 
a scene of so much emhairassment ” Ho could not 
withdiaw, but his mind appeals to have been gieatly 
divided as to the couise which he should take 
He seiiously enteitamed the thought of continuing 
Vizier All on the throne, and endcavouiing to control 
him through the begum As a temptation to adopt 
tins course, the begum had offered to make an ad- 
dition to the annual subsidy Such a plan would 
have given to her and hei ally, Almas, all that they 
wished , but no one can believe that it would have* 
been beneficial to the interests of the British govern- 
ment Anothei mode which occuiicd to the mind of 
the governor -geneial was, to place the adnnmsti.ition 
of the affairs of Oude diiectly uiulci the oontiol of 
the Company’s govcinmont But this, ho obse'i vc'd 
could only continue duiiiig the min on ty of Viziei 
All (who was seventeen yeais of ago), and ho dconu'd 
such a plan open to weighty objections With niu<*h 
hesitation, he chose the light course , and as his con- 
duct was the icsult of deep and anxious coiiHideuiUon, 
the reasoning by which ho was finally doteimiiied is 
deseivmg of notice “ The pieccding statement of 
facts and mfoimation,” said he, “suggested (jnestio ns 
of very seiious ombaiiassmcnt The couise of iny 
investigation into the bath of Viziei All had weak- 
ened or subveited all the gromids upon which out 
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acknowledgment of his title had been made ^ the ch ap s iv 
acknoAvledgment of him as his son by the late Na- 
bob — his biith in the haiein — the force of the Ma- 
hometan law in faYoiir of that acknowledgment — 
the appaient satisfaction of the inhabitants at Luck- 
now at his elevation, and the decision of the eldei 
begum in his favour It pioved, that if the succession 
to the nmsnnd of Oude had been suspended dining 
the fiist mteival of surprise and confusion attending 
the sudden death of the Nabob Azoff-al-Dowlali, 
and if an appeal had been made to the unbiassed 
voice of the people as a jury, their verdict would have 
pionoiinced Yiziei All, and all the sons of the late Na- 
bob, spuiious — destitute of any title to the musnud, 
and that the sons of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah had an un- 
deniable light to it The evidence of Zehseen esta- 
blished to my entire conviction the justice and tiutli 
of the public sentiment ; and I had the mortifica- 
tion to learn that the reputation of the Company 
had suffered hy an act which, m the opinion of all 
reputable people, had been no less disgraceful than 
unjust It was impossible to silence these impres- 
sions by arguing that the government had not di- 
lectly iiiterfeied in deciding upon the succession, 
since, 111 the opinion of all, Yizier All’s elevation 
was considered an act of the English government; 
and it is certain that, without their acknowledgment 
and suppoit, he could not have maintained his sitxia- 

'* Sir John Shoie should have said bis alleged birth m the 
liarem Vizier Ah was not bom in the harem ^ but in the house 
of Zehseen All Khan 
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CHAP XIV tion On the other hand, it might he aigucd, that the 
state of the case was now alteied , that the Nabob 
having been acknowledged, and that acknowledgment 
confiimed, the question was no longer open to deci- 
sion , that the disci edit of the act had been inclined, 
and that the leputation of the Company would not 
now be restoied by an act which, in the fiist instance, 
would have promoted it , that the public wcio m 
some degree leconciled to the succession of Viziei 
All, who had gamed many paitizans ” 

The objection above noticed is combated by the 
goveinoi-general, after refeience to picccdciit, by 
aiguing, “ that oui acknowledgment of Vizier All in 
the fiist instance had been extoited by the uigency 
of the case, and that the more delibeiate confiiination 
of It was made upon presumption which could not bo 
set aside upon the evidence oi infoimatioii befoio 
us , — that the public sense of Vizici All’s want of all 
title to the musnud had undeigono no lovolution, 
norevei could, — that tlieic is not a man living who 
ever believed him to bo the son of Azofi-al-Dow- 
lah, or to have a shadow of light to the inusiiud , 
on the contiaiy, that in Lucknow ho is geneially 
known to be the son of a Fiaush , and if his future 
chaiacter should piovo as abandoned as it pionusos 
to be, the disgiacc attending his elevation to the 
musnud would be peipetuated , — that although many 
weie now reconciled to his title fiom vaiioiis mo- 
tives— the support of the Company, his liberality, 
influence, inteiest, or indiffeienco — that men of the 
most lespectabihty, who weie not biassed by sudi 
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motives, had not changed theii sentiments upon it.” chap xiv 
The governor-general thus continues — “ The inves- 
tituie of Vizier Ah,m the voids of Ahdul Lateef,was 
doubtless considered by all men of respectability as an 
act of injustice to the immediate descendants of Shoo- 
jah-ad-Dowlah, as the iightful heirs; and no one gave 
the Company credit for acting from motives of sup- 
posed justice, but all ascribed their acknovledgment 
of Vizier Ah to the political exjiectation of esta- 
blishing a more easy and effective influence in Oude 
than they otherwise could. If so, with a certainty 
that the sentiments of Abdul Lateef were gene- 
ral, with evidence that they are well founded, the 
political reputation of the Company can only bo 
restored by the establishment of a family in the 
musnud which in the univoisal opinion has an ex- 
clusive right to it. Wheiovcr that opinion extends, 
the justice and reputation of the Company must be 
affected by confirming the succession of an empire 
to the son of a Fraush If Saadut Ah has a right 
to the musnud, upon what giouiids can we defend 
the denial of it^ Whilst the piesumption was m 
favour of Vizier Ah, wo determined to maintain his 
title, not only against Saadut Ah, but against all 
opposition. That presumption is done away, and 
the right of Saadut Ah, as the lepresentative of 
the family of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, stands undeni- 
able by justice and univoisal opinion It may be 
argued that they aic not bound to run the iisk 
of hostilities in sujijioit of it , and the aigument 
would be unaiisweiablo if we could withdiaw from 
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CHAP XIV all interference in the question, or if oui interfeiencc 
did not amount to a denial of his right The hcgum 
and Almas, by then admission that Viziei Ah has 
no title to the musnud, and by their proposition to 
invest Muza Jungly,’*' on whatever principle it may 
be founded, have precluded themselves fiom all 
right of opposition to the claims of Saadut Ah. T 
do not mean to asseit that they will not oppose his 
claim against the suppoit of the English , but having 
admitted the supeiior light of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah’s 
sous, thoir opposition to the icpiescntative of that 
family would piove a total deiehction of all logaid 
to right and piinciple on their paits, and a dotei- 
mination to maintain thcii own intciests airainst all 
opposition On the othei hand, as eYcry act of in- 
justice IS the paient of moie, we must not ovcilook 
the futuie possible consequences of denying tlnit 
light to Saadut All, to which, in the o])ini()n of all, 
Ins title stands good We aie so imjdicatod in oiu 
connection with Oude, that we cannot withdiaw 
fiom it, and we aie so situated in it, that without a 
decisive influence in its admimstiation wo cannot 
have any secuiity The consequences of such a situa- 
tion might he fatal if the govoiiiment of the count ly 
wcic secictly hostile to us, and such, in my judg- 
ment, would be the situation of the Company iiiidci 
the admimstiation of Vizicr Ah, admitting tliat 
could extoit fiom him Allahabad, a pccmiiaiy com- 
pensation, and an annual addition to the su1)mdy, 
he must be put under icstiictions, the begum must 
^ A younger brother of Saadut Ah 
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lie compelled to relmqmsli all iateiference in the chap xit 
admimstiation, and the power of Almas must he 
I educed , without this, which would be equivalent to 
taking the admimstiation of goveimnent into oni 
own hands, all attempts to improve the administia- 
tion of the country and render the situation of the 
Company secure would be fiuitless.” Aftei advert- 
ing to the difficulty of finding projier instruments 
foi effecting this, the governoi-geneial adds • — “ The 
restiictions which must be imposed upon Viziei 
Ali would never be borne by him, but under a 
secret determination to embrace the first opportu- 
nity of shaking them off” 

The above remaiks contain much that admits of 
fai widci application than the events which called 
them forth, and it is principally for this reason that 
they have been quoted at length. They contain an 
nnansweiable justification of the course which the 
goveinoi -general ultimately detei mined to puisne — 
gpauting the facts on which it was based, which in- 
(|leod scaiccly admitted of doubt It is only to be 
Jiainontcd that these facts were not ascei tamed at an 
eailioi ]ieiiod After the series of aignments which 
have been quoted, Sii John Shore briefly adverted 
to some jioisonal objections to his acting against 
Viziei Ah, giounded on then being on appaicntly 
amicable teirns, and on the governoi-gciieiars dis- 
like to all deception. It is impossible not to bo 
f-tiuck with the delicacy of sentiment which these 
objections dis]>Uy, and equally impossihle not to ad- 
niiro the detoimmatioii with winch they were van- 



